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TO 

SIR   JAMES    M'GRIGOR, 

M.  D.   F.R.S.   K.T.S. 

PHYSICIAN  EXTRAORDINARY  TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE    PRINCE  regent;     DIRECTOR    GENERAL  OF   THE 

ARMY  MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT^    &C.  &C.  &C. 

Sir, 

In  inscribing  this  feeble  essay 
to  yoa,  believe  me,  I  have  not  been  influ- 
enced by  the  circumstance  of  your  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Department  in 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve;  but  by 
the  full  conviction  that  a  work  written  with 
a  view  of  alleviating  the  unavoidable  suffer- 
ings of  the  British  Soldiers  upon  active 
service,  couJd  not  be  dedicated  to  any  per- 
son who  has  evinced  more  anxiety  for  their 
welfare,  and  their  comfort.  I  feel  the  less 
hesitation  in  thus  publicly  avowing  these 
sentiments,  as  I  need  not  dread  the  impu- 


ir 
tation  of  flattery,  when  delivering  what  I 
most  sincerely  believe    to  be   the    opinion 
of  the  army  in  general. 

Permit  me  then,  Sir,  most  respectfully 
to  offer  you  these  Observations,  as  a  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  your  kindness  in 
having  allowed  me  to  honor  them  with  the 
sanction  of  your  name,  and  as  a  memorial 
of  the  sentiments  I  entertain  both  of  your 
public  character,  and  your  private  worth. 

I  remain. 
Sir, 
With  the  sincerest  respect. 

Your  faithful  and 

obliged  servant. 


J.  G.  V.  MILLINGEN. 


Chatham, 
20lh  October,  1S19. 


PREFACE. 


It  but  too  often  happens,  that,  during  the  tranquil 
days  of  peace,  we  allow  the  recollection  of  past 
difficulties  and  sufferings  to  escape  from  our  me- 
mory, leaving  no  record  of  those  weary  times  to 
guide  those,  who  may  be  doomed  to  pursue  the 
^ame  arduous  career.  To  record  these  difficulties, 
and  to  suggest  some  means  of  overcoming  them,  is 
the  task  I  have  imposed  upon  myself:  it  has  occu- 
pied me  for  many  years,  and  although  I  most  sin- 
cerely trust,  that  a  long  continuance  of  the  bles- 
sings of  Peace  will  render  my  observations  of  little 
or  no  use  to  my  Cotemporaries,  yet,  at  some  future 
period,  I  indulge  the  hope,  that  it  may  prove  of 
service  to  the  Medical  Officers,  who  may  take  the 
field  deprived  of  the  example  and  advice  of  the 
experienced  Army  Surgeons  of  the  present  day., 
who  then  perhaps  shall  be  no  more. 

I  can  most  safely  aver,  that  the  following 
sketches  are  not  the  idle  speculations  of  the  closet; 
upwards  of  eighteen  years  haye  now  elapsed  since 
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I  entered  His  Majesty's  Service^  and  I  feel  proud 
in  stating,  that  during  that  period  I  served  in  every 
campaign  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  was  present  in  twelve  general  engagements, 
and  in  fourteen  partial  actions,  under  the  command 
of  officers,  who  fortunately  for  the  brave  men  they 
guided  to  victory,  united  the  benevolence  of  the 
philanthropist,  to  the  undaunted  firmness  of  the 
soldier.  In  mentioning  the  names  of  Lord  Hill,  Sir 
William  Steward,  and  Sir  John  Byng,  the  public 
will  be  able  to  estimate  the  school  in  which  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  tutored  in  that  branch  of 
the  science  of  war,  which  devolves  upon  the 
Medical  profession. 

To  this  experience  I  have  added  the  written  and 
oral  opinions  of  Military  and  Medical  men  of 
high  authority,  both  British  and  Foreign,  who 
have  devoted  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  welfare 
of  armies.  My  wish  having  been  to  frame  a  useful 
manual,  both  for  the  Military  and  Civil  Officer,  I 
have  carefully  avoided  entering  into  any  subject 
strictly  professional ;  although  such  a  work  has  been 
long  considered  a  desideratum^  yet  I  am  far  from 
presuming  that  I  have  succeeded  in  the  under- 
taking, but  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  some  good, 
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if  my  feeble  endeavotirs  induce  writers  better  qua- 
lified, to  give  to  the  army  a  more  complete  and 
better  digested  system.     I  have  found  it  difficult 
io  compress  so  much  matter  in  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  Vade  Mecum^,  and  for  the  sake  of  conciseness, 
I  have  adopted  the  style  usually  employed  in  mili- 
tary  regulations,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
considered  as  arrogant  or  presumptuous.     In  vari- 
ous pointSj  no  doubt,   I  may  have  differed  in  opi- 
nion with  officers  of  superior   rank  and   greater 
experience,  and  probably  many  of  my  suggestions 
may  be  deemed  injudicious;   I  beg  leave  however 
to  declare,  that  nothing  has  been  more  distant  from 
my  mind,  than  to  attach  blame  to  any  branch  of 
the  service,  much  less  to  any  individual ;  my  views 
upon  several  subjects  may  be  erroneous,   but  the 
welfare  of  the  soldier,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Medical  Department  have  been  my  sole   object, 
I  have  also  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest  a  few  alte- 
rations in  some  of  our  military  equipments,  which 
I  apprehended  might  be  found  beneficial   under 
peculiar  circumstances :  they  are  however  triflings 
as  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  point 
out  any  material  want  of  the  British  Soldier,  that 
has  not  been  fully  provided  for  by  the  paternal  caye 
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and  unceasing  vigilance  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  The  superiority  of  our  dis- 
cipline^,  appointments,  and  equipments,  has  lately 
been  fully  established,  when  our  troops  were  serv- 
ing in  the  metropolis  of  France,  with  the  flower 
of  the  European  forces ;  yet,  in  conversation  with 
the  Medical  Officers  of  Foreign  powers,  I  could 
not  but  admit  the  justice  of  some  of  their  observa- 
tions respecting  our  Department;  while  they 
readily  admitted  the  excellence  of  our  Hospital 
arrangements,  they  expressed  a  degree  of  surprise, 
in  finding  that  our  field  arrangements  and  Medical 
Materiel^  were  not  equally  complete  and  effective. 
Struck  with  their  remarks^  I  availed  myself  of  every 
opportunity,  diligently  to  examine  their  systems; 
and  in  the  following  sketches  I  have  submitted  to 
the  Army  the  result  of  this  investigation.     I  avail 


*  In  the  course  of  this  work  I  have  adopted  the  French 
terms  Materiel  and  Personnel,  as  describing  and  comprehend- 
ing all  the  equipments  of  the  Department,  and  every  individual 
belonging  to  it.  I  have  however  anglicised  them,  and  have 
used  the  orthography  of  the  adjectives,  to  avoid  the  constant 
introduction  of  French  words,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  I  have  followed 
tjie  exarijple  of  the  French  themselves,  who  no  longer  print  in 
italics,  those  expressions  which  they  have  thought  proper  to 
borrow  from  other  languages. 
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myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere 
acknowledgments  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Austrian,  French,  Prussian,  and  Russian  Armies, 
who  on  every  occasion  evinced  an  anxious  wish  to 
afford  me  all  the  information  in  their  power. 

Much  however  as  I  am  indebted  to  this  extensive 
source  of  intelligence,  I  owe  still  more  to  the 
excellent  regulations  of  Sir  James  M'Grigor; 
indeed  it  was  principally  under  his  directions  that 
I  acquired  the  little  experience  I  now  possess,  and 
if  this  publication  claims  any  merit,  to  him,  I  must 
confess,  is  that  merit  mostly  due. 

To  Sir  James  Grant  and  Dr.  Frank,  I  am  also 
under  weighty  obligations,  and  much  is  due  by  me 
to  my  friend  Dr.  James  Forbes,  who  very  obligingly 
perused  the  greater  part  of  my  manuscript,  and 
gave  me  his  advice  on  many  important  points. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  many  inaccuracies  with 
which  these  sheets  abound,  as  I  unfortunately  w^as 
not  in  London  to  correct  the  last  proofs :  there  are 
moreover  difficulties  connected  with  the  style  of  a 
work  of  this  nature,  upon  a  subject  which,  however 
important,  may  to  ray  general  readers  appear  dry 
and  barren;  I  therefore,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
claim  their  indulgence :  my  sole  wish  has  been  to 
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produce  a  useful  book,  and  should  our  armies  be 
again  called  upon  to  maintain  their  fame,  if  my 
observations  can  tend  to  assuage,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  sufferings  of  the  British  Soldier,  I  shall 
feel  myself  amply  and  honourably  repaid  for  all  my 
past  toils  and  fatigue — proudly  exclaiming — 

JucuNDi  AcTi  Labores  ! 
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CHAP.  I. 


ORGANIZATION   OP   THE    MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT   OF   AN 
EXPEDITION. 

iThilst  victory  is  the  pursuit  of  a  General, 
speedy  and  effectual  assistance  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  forces  under  his  command^  should 
constitute  the  sole  study  and  duty  of  the  Medical 
Officers  attached. 

From  the  importance  of  his  high  station^  and 
the  constant  anxiety  of  his  mind;,  it  is  obvious, 
that  this  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded^,  must  be- 
come a  minor  consideration  to  a  military  chief, 
however  desirous  he  naturally  must  be  to  have  the 
instruments  of  his  projects  healthy  and  effective; 
every  plan  that  can  tend  to  the  attainment  of  this 
effective  state,  should  therefore  be  submitted  to  the 
commander  in  chief  of  an  expedition^  ere  it  takes 
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the  field,  that  he  may  consider  at  his  leisure  the 
medical  proposals  and  advice,  and  when  ap- 
proved of,  ensure  their  authority  and  vigour,  by 
giving  to  the  arrangements  of  the  principal  me- 
dical officer,  his  official  sanction  through  the 
medium  of  general  orders.  This  preliminary  step 
will  preclude  the  probability  of  a  medical  officer's 
appearing  intrusive,  when,  at  a  future  period,  he 
otherwise  would  have  to  consult  his  general,  who 
might  consider  the  subjects  as  trivial,  when  com- 
pared with  objects  of  greater  importance. 

As  a  considerable  latitude  must  therefore  be  left 
with  the  principal  medical  officer  of  an  army,  it 
becomes  indispensably  requisite,  that  he  should 
possess  the  full  and  entire  confidence  of  his  chief, 
and  consequently  the  respect  of  every  other  officer 
of  the  forces  under  his  command. 

Division. 
The  medical  department  of  an  army  may  be  di- 
vided into  its  personal  and  its  material ;   otherwise, 
into   officers,   attendants,    and    followers ;    equip- 
ments, stores,  and  means  of  conveyance. 

Personal. 
The  personal  should  be  sufficient  without  being 
too  numerous;  with  a  proper  and  a  systematic  dis- 
tribution, a  comparatively  small  number  of  medical 
officers  will  prove  adequate  to  meet  most  contin- 
gencies ;  while  a  staff,  unnecessarily  large,  will 
become  inefficient,  where,  by  bad  management,  the 
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officers  belonging-  to  it,  will  impede  each  other  on 
one  point,  while  a  station,  perhaps  more  important, 
will  be  left  unattended. 

System  and  subordination  can  alone  ensure  re- 
gularity: where  a  specified  duty  is  not  pointed  out 
to  each  individual,  apathy  and  neglect  must  ensue. 
It  is  natural  for  man  to  display  but  little  energy, 
when  he  reflects  that  others  will  most  probably 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours ;  but  when  each  officer 
receives  his  positive  and  definite  instructions,  he 
feels  anxious  to  fulfil  them  diligently,  more  par- 
ticularly, when  he  is  aware,  that  his  exertions 
will  be  fairly  appreciated  by  his  superiors,  and 
duly  represented  to  those  who  have  the  power  to 
reward. 

The  personal,  may  be  divided  into  stationary  and 
into  field  branches:  in  the  selection  of  the  officers 
of  these  classes,  age,  habits,  and  particular  qua^ 
lifications,  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Thus,  the  most  experienced  medical  practitioners, 
of  sedentary  and  studious  habits,  should  be  appointed 
to  permanent  stations;  whilst  the  active,  enter- 
prising, and  energetic  surgeons,  are  best  calculated 
for  the  field:  a  previous  knowledge  of  locality,  and 
of  the  language  of  the  country,  should  also  in- 
fluence this  nomination. 

The  first,  or  stationary  class,  will  be  divided 
into  general  hospital,  and  intermediate  hospital 
establishments ;  the  latter  between  the  former  and 
the  rear  of  the  army,  to  forward  convoys  of  sick 
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and  wounded,  and  to  detain,  in  suitable  accom- 
modations, such  men,  a§  are  unable  to  proceed, 
either  from  parties  of  sick  going  to  the  rear,  or 
from  detachments  of  convalescents,  or  reinforce- 
ments moving-  to  the  front. 

The  second,  or  field  class,  will  be  subdivided 
into  officers  attached  to  corps  in  the  field;  and 
officers  belonging  to  the  transport  service,  or  arri- 
bulance,  whether  following  tlie  army,  or  on  duty 
with  the  intermediate  hospitals. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule 
respecting  the  numerical  establishment  of  the  me- 
dical staff;  this  arrangenient  will  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  expedition. 

Expeditions  are  of  different  natures,  secret  or 
public ;  to  a  neighbouring  state,  or  to  a  distant 
land ;  the  armament  will  be  exposed  to  a  burn- 
ing heat,  or  to  an  intense  cold :  the  theatre  of  war 
may  be  salubrious,  or  lay  in  a  clime  unhealthy  and 
destructive;  it  may,  moreover,  consist  of  an  over- 
whelming force,  calculated,  shortly,  to  overcome 
every  probable  opposition,  or  of  a  force  employed 
for  purposes  of  diversion,  or  observation,  and 
likely  to  serve  in  long  atid  harassing  operations. 

As  far  as  political  prudence  renders  it  prac- 
ticable, it  would,  therefore,  be  highly  desirable, 
that  the  heads  of  the  medical  department  of  an  ex- 
pedition, should  be  made  fully  acquainted  with 
these  most  important  points,  that  they  may  be 
enabled   to  make  such  arrangement,   both  in  the 
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personal  and  material  of  tlieir  service,  as  will 
atFord  them  the  means  of  meeting  every  probable 
exigency,  without  being  exposed  to  the  distressing 
necessity  of  looking  to  home  for  assistance,  the 
arrival  of  which,  Avill  most  likely  prove  too  late 
to  be  of  much  service. 

The  following  I  should  recommend  as  the  divi- 
sion of  the  personal,  upon  active  service.  * 


*  I  shall  briefly  state  my  reasons  for  having  deviated  in  this 
arrangement  from  the  established  gradations  in  rank.  In  every 
branch  of  the  service,  a  deiinite  duty  should  be  attributed  to  each 
individual,  to  insure  unity  of  action  and  efficiency  ;  the  fewer 
classes  we  meet  with,  the  more  likely  shall  we  be  to  attain  this 
desirable  simplicity.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  best  Army 
Physician,  is  the  well  educated  and  enlightened  Army  Surgeon; 
and  unless  it  can  be  fairly  proved  that  graduates  of  an  univer- 
sity are  alone  qualified  to  attend  medical  cases,  Army  Surgeons 
must  conceive  themselves  aggrieved  by  being  considered  as  un- 
qualified for  this  situation, — a  disqualification  which,  if  ad- 
mitted, must  equally  incapacitate  them  from  becoming  the 
trusty  and  able  guardians  of  the  health  of  divisions,  brigades, 
and  regiments  constantly  confided  to  their  care  and  super- 
intendance.  The  rank  of  Physician  to  the  Forces  as  it  now 
stands,  may  even  prove  highly  detrimental  to  the  service;  and 
a  young  and  inexperienced  Assistant  Surgeon,  possessing  a  de- 
gree, may  find  himself  by  -virtue  of  one  gazette,  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Surgeon  and  of  the  Staff  Surgeon,  who  commanded 
him  the  preceding  day.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  feel- 
ings of  these  officers ;  and  no  energies  can  well  be  expected  from 
men  in  whom  all  spirit  of  emulation  has  been  depressed  by  de- 
gradation. I  am  well  aware,  that  under  our  present  Director 
General,  a  promotion  so  subversive  of  every  principle  of  dis- 
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An  Inspector  General. 
A  Station  Inspector, 
Field  Inspectors. 
Station  Deputy  Inspectors. 
Field  Deputy  Inspectors. 
Station  Surgeons  to  the  Forces. 
Field  Do. 
Ambulance  Do. 

Station,    Field,   and  Ambulance  Assistant   Sur- 
geons, 


cipline  and  subordination,  will  not  take  place ;  but  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  the  door  of  evil  be  closed,  it  should  be  condemned, 
never  more  to  be  thrown  open  by  others  less  experienced  or  less, 
upright. 

Far  be  it  from  me  in  the  above  observations  to  cast  any  reflec-» 
tion  upon  the  physicians  of  our  armies ;  more  able  and  more 
worthy  men  could  not  be  met  with  in  any  service,  nor  can  I  have 
the  most  distant  intention  of  shewing  disrespect  to  academical 
distinctions  justly  considered  as  the  proof  of  a  superior  educa- 
tion. Were  it  possible  for  experienced  physicians  to  be  caljed 
in  consultation  iu  our  hospitals,  I  should  esteem  such  an  advan- 
tage inappreciable;  but  such  only  should  be  the  duty  of  a  Phy- 
sician, not  selected  among  army  surgeons  ;  for  the  deepest  eru- 
dition, and  the  most  revered  experience,  will  never  enable  a  civil 
practitioner  to  direct  and  superintend  the  duties  required  for  the 
guidance  and  preservation  of  soldiers ;  a  class  of  men  whose  mode 
of  living  is  so  essentially  different  from  the  remainder  of  society. 

The  same  objection  will  hold  good  against  the  rank  of  assise 
taut  staiF  surgeons ;  if  these  olficers,  without  having  served  in  a 
regiment,  are  to  aspire  to  the  situation  of  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,, 
a  situation  of  the  utmost  military  importance,  as  this  officer  ha^ 
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A  principal  Apothecary. 

Station  Apothecaries. 

Dispensers. 

With  a  Station  and  Field  Hospital  Commissariat, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  principal  Com- 
missary of  Hospitals,  who  will  receive  his  orders 
and  instructions  from  the  head  of  the  Medical 
Department. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  the  numbers  of 
the  Medical  Departn\ent  must  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  service ;  however,  the  most  able 
speculations  that  I  have  met  with,  agree  in  cal- 
culating at  the  commencement  of  an  active  cam- 
paign, one-tenth  requiring  hospital  treatment;  and 
one-fifth  subsequently  standi njj  in  need  of  removal 
to  the  rear  during  its  progress.  I  apprehend,  that 
arrangements  made  with  this  expectation,  and  in 
which  Regimental   Medical   Officers  are   not  in- 


not  only  to  superintend  the  professional  duties  of  regimental 
surgeons,  but  to  report  upon  the  ceconoray  and  even  the 
discipline  of  regiments,  when  connected  with  the  health  of 
the  troops ;  in  the  execution  of  which  delicate  duties,  he  fre- 
quently will  have  to  clash  with  military  officers.  I  do  not 
hesitate  in  giving  as  my  opinion,  that  no  individual  should  be  a 
staff  surgeon  who  has  not  been  a  regimental  one;  he  may  be 
possessed  of  the  most  brilliant  abilities,  but  he  will  want  those 
habits  of  subordination,  and  that  determined  and  prompt  mode 
of  acting  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  that  can  only  be  learnt  in  a 
regiment. 
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eluded^  will,  in  most  instances,  prove  fully  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  contingencies. 

The  distribution  of  the  Station  Medical  Officers 
will  be  as  follows : — 

The  Station  Inspector  at  the  principal  general 
hospital^  but  directing  and  frequently  visiting  all 
other  establishments. 

A  Deputy  Inspector  in  charge  of  every  other 
considerable  general  hospital. 

A  Staff  Surgeon  in  charge  of  every  division  of 
the  hospital. 

Assistant  Surgeons  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
fifty  patients. 

A  Supplementary  Staff  will,  of  course,  be  re^ 
quired  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  from 
time  to  time. 

Intermediate,  or  passing  hospitals,  will  be  under 
the  superintendance  of  a  Staff  Surgeon,  with  four 
Assistants,  two  Ambulance  Assistants,  and  one 
Dispenser. 

The  following  appears  to  me  the  most  advisable 
distribution  of  the  Field  Department: — 

A  Field  Inspector  at  head  quarters, 

A  Deputy  with  each  division. 

A  StaflF  Surgeon  with  each  brigade. 

Two  Assistants  with  each  Staff  Surgeon. 

A  Staff  Surgeon  with  each  division  of  the  Am-^ 
bulance. 

An  Assistant  with  each  subdivision. 
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The  officers  of  the  field  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment constantly  clashing  as  to  quarters  with  the 
Military  Staff,  the  following  relative  rank  might  be 
established: — 

Field  Inspector^  with  Deputy  Adjutant  General. 

Field  Deputy^  Assistant        do. 

Staff  Surgeon  of  Brigade^     Brigade  Major. 

With  respect  to  the  other  officers  of  the  de- 
partment;, according  to  the  gradation  of  their 
respective  promotions^,  the  following  scale  of  rank 
would  be,  in  my  humble  opinion^  both  definite 
^nd  equitable  :— 

Inspector  General,       as     Major  General. 

Inspector^  Colonel. 

Deputy,  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Surgeon  to  the  Forces,       Major. 

Regimental  Surgeon^  Captain. 

Regimental  Assistants,       Lieutenants. 

Hospital  Assistants,  Ensigns. 

Principal  Apothecary,        Captain. 

Apothecaries,  Lieutenants. 

Dispensers,  Ensigns. 

The  hospital  commissariat  to  take  rank  according 
to  t;heir  corresponding  standing  with  the  general 
commissariat  department  of  the  army. 
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Material,  or  Equipment. 

The  equipment  of  the  medical  department  maj 
be  divided  into — 

1.  Station  hospital  stores,  and  equipments. 

2.  Intermediate  hospital  do. 

3.  Field  ambulance  do. 

4.  Regimental,  heavy  and  light,  do. 

5.  Personal,  general,  and  regimental  staff 
equipment. 

The  equipment  and  stores  of  the  three  first 
divisions,  will  be  detailed  under  their  respective 
heads. 

The  regimental  equipment  may  be  classed  as 
heavy  and  light ;   the  former  will  consist  of — 

1 .  Twenty  complete  sets  of  bedding  for  a  corps 
of  800  men. 

2.  A  medicine  chest,  the  contents  of  which  will 
be  determined. 

3.  A  canteen. 

These  heavy  stores  to  be  embarked  with  the 
heavy  baggage  of  regiments ;  and  are  intended  for 
winter  quarters,  when  baggage  of  this  description 
is  allowed  ;  but  twelve  sets  of  bedding,  without 
rugs,  will  be  carried  by  each  corps  in  their  long 
car,  of  which  I  shall  speak  under  the  head  of 
'•^Ambulance;"  these  light  sets,  should,  there- 
fore, be  classed  with  more  propriety  with  the 
following  field  equipments,   which  are  invariably 
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to  accompany  regiments^  and  which   I  shall  now 
consider : — 

1.  Two  medical  and  surgical  cases  of  patent^ 
or  water-proof  leather  ; — our  present  panniers  are 
in  many  respects  defective,  they  are  unwieldy, 
easily  bulged-in  when  shocked  by  other  baggage, 
penetrated  by  rain,  and  injured  in  fording  deep 
rivers,  the  skin  not  sufficiently  protecting  the 
pliant  but  pervious  osier  work ; — they  are  also  much 
too  large;  a  very  small  roportion  of  medicine  is 
requisite  in  the  field,  and  these  cases  should  there- 
fore principally  contain  a  full  supply  of  surgical 
materials.  In  one  of  them  should  fit  a  tray,  with 
a  series  of  boxes  with  preparations  ready  made  up, 
according  to  an  established  Pharmacopoeia  for  field 
service,  and  with  compartments  lined  with  lamb- 
skin, appropriated  to  the  few  phials  of  fluid  me- 
dicines that  may  be  wanted.  These  cases  should 
be  light  enough  to  be  slung  on  a  man's  shoulders, 
when  rapid  movements  off  the  roads  prevent  the 
bat  horses  from  keeping  up  ;  they  should  moreover, 
be  so  constructed  as  to  open  from  the  top,  thereby 
bringing  all  their  contents  into  view,  without 
exposing  us  to  the  necessity  of  unpacking  and 
deranging. 

2.  A  long  cylindrical  tin  case,  fitting  in  the 
surgeon's  holster  pipe,  and  containing  a  series  of 
small  tin  boxes  for  medicines,  put  up  in  proper 
doses  for  immediate  use  on  a  march,  or  upon  arrival 
at  the  bivouac  ground  ;    the  contents  of  each  box 
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sliould   be  engraved  upon  the  lid,  as  labels   being 
liable  to  be  rubbed  off  might  create  mistakes. 

3.  A  small  leathern  haversack,  with  the  cover 
buttoning  down,  for  the  surgeon  and  each  as- 
sistant, calculated  to  contain  a  pocket  case,  with 
a  few  dressings,  &c.  and  the  means  of  procur- 
ing a  light.* 

4.  A  larger  leathern  haversack  for  the  hospital 
Serjeant,  for  dressings,  sponges,  tourniquets,  &c. 
with  wax  candles,  and  a  few  matches. 

5.  A  light  leather  folding  stool  for  operations. 

6.  A  leather  folding  water  bucket. 

7.  A  tin  case  for  stationery,  blank  returns,  &c. 

8.  A  solid,  yet  light  pack-saddle. 

9.  A  tarpawling  to  cover  the  cases,  &c.  &c. 
10.  A  horn  lantern. 

Each  field  staff  surgeon  will  be  provided  with 
similar  equipments,  and  with  a  camp  colour  dif- 
fering in  each  brigade. 

Each  staff  and  regimental  surgeon  will  also  be 
in  possession  of — 

1.  A  complete  case  of  improved  capital  instru- 
jnents. 

2.  A  case  of  scalpels. 

S.  A  case  of  dissecting  knives,   firmly  rivetled^ 
4.  A  case  of  lancets. 


*  The  coudensiog  syringes,  v.ith  a  bandle  containiug  some 
agaric,  and  jfitting  in  a  tin  case,  with  room  for  matches,  appears 
to  me  the  best  and  safest  contrivance  for  this  purpose. 
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5.  A  small  case  of  cupping  instruments. 

6.  A  thermometer. 

7.  A  case  of  pocket  instruments. 

Each  regimental  and  staff  assistant  will  be  pro- 
vided with — 

1.  A  complete  case  of  pocket  instruments. 

2.  A  case  of  lancets. 

Should  the  destination  of  the  expedition  be 
public_,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  every  me- 
dical officer  of  rank^  were  provided  with  the  most 
approved  maps  of  the  country  he  is  going  to^  as 
well  as  the  best  works  on  its  prevalent  diseases, 
natural  history,  and  topography  ;  these  interesting 
documents  will  soon  prove  the  source  of  public 
utility^  and  private  gratification ;  and  when  practi- 
cablcj  general  officers  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  professional  and  literary  part  of  a  medical 
officer's  baggage,  in  the  allowances  granted  for 
transport. 


CHAP.  II. 

FORMATION    OF    A    FIELD    CORPS    OF    AMBULANCE. 

The  personal  talents  and  efforts  of  medical  offi- 
cers will  however  prove  of  little  or  no  avail,  if  they 
have  not  proper  and  sufficient  assistance  in  the  field ; 
not  afforded  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  in  the 
hurry  and  tumult  of  v^^ar,  but  formed  and  organ- 
ized upon  a  systematic  and  liberal  plan ;  and  above 
all,  independent  as  far  as  possible  of  the  ranks  of 
the  army :  these  are  too  much  thinned  already  by 
the  casualties  of  the  service,  to  be  still  further 
drained  for  the  attendance  on  the  wounded;  and  it 
is  well  known,  what  an  irretrievable  loss  to  a  regi- 
ment is  that  of  an  experienced  non-commissioned 
officer,  or  a  well  trained  soldier :  every  duty  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  the  wounded,  and  as  far 
as  possible,  even  of  the  sick,  should  therefore  be 
performed  by  men  properly  disciplined  for  the  pur- 
pose, under  the  command  of  their  respective  offi- 
cers, but  entirely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  field 
medical  staff.  With  this  view  I  humbly  submit  the 
following  plan  of  formation  of  a  Hospital  Corps 
of  Ambulance  to  be  embodied,  if  not  raised,  for 
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this  especial  service,  before  an  expedition  takes  the 
field.* 

Division  of  the  Corps. 

The  corps  will  be  divided  into  its  personal  and 
material. 

'     The    1st  branch  divided  into  field  companies, 
drivers,  and  conductors  of  field  stores. 

The  3d  branch  into  means  of  transport  for 
wounded,  means  of  transport  for  field  stores,  and 
personal  equipments. 

A  field  company  will  be  attached  to  each  division 
of  the  army,  to  be  subdivided  according  to  the 
brigades  of  each  division  of  various  arms ;  each 
company  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  20  rank  and 
file  to  1000  men. 

The  corps  will  be  under  the  command  of  a  field 
officer,  each  division  under  a  captain,  and  each 
brigade  or  subdivision  under  a  subaltern  officer, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  non-commissioned  officers. 

A  sufficient  number  of  farriers,  wheel-wrights, 
sadlers,  &c.  agreeable  to  the  established  proportion, 
in  arms  of  this  description,  will  of  course  be  at- 
tached. 


*  I  should  strongly  recommend,  that  this  corps  be  formed  of 
men  raised  for  the  express  purpose,  and  paid  accordingly,  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  ranks;  otherwise  mi- 
litary men  will  naturally  object  to  the  drain  which  the  incorpo- 
ration of  such  a  body  would  occasion  after  the  commencement 
of  a  campaign. 
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The  means  of  transport  for  the  sick  and  woun- 
ded will  consist  of — 

1 .  Two  improved  spring  waggons  for  each  brigade. 

2.  One  long  car,  of  the  description  which  I  shall 

propose,  to  each  battalion, 

3.  Bearers,  upon  the  plan  of  Baron  Percy's,  in 

the  proportion  of  one  to  every  two  privates 
of  the  hospital  corps. 
Thus   we   shall  suppose  a   division   of   10,000 
men,  divided  into  4  brigades,  and  formed  of  15 
battalions,  would  take  the  field,  with 
8  spring  waggons. 
15  regimental  long  cars. 
100  bearers. 

Two  store  waggons  will  be  attached  to  each 
division  for  the  transport  of  the  field  hospital 
stores,  which  I  shall  shortly  detail. 

Spring  Waggons. 

Our  present  ones  are  in  many  respects  objection- 
able ;  although  so  heavy  and  broad  as  to  encumber 
the  roads,  and  require  four  horses  and  two  dri- 
vers ;  yet  they  are  only  calculated  to  carry  four  of 
such  cases  as  should  be  placed  upon  them ;  they 
should  be  lighter,  narrower,  and  drawn  by  two 
horses. 

Regimental  Long  Cars. 

I  should  therefore  recommend,  in  addition  to 
this  mode  of  transport,  the  adoption  of  a  lighter 
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conveyance,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  calculated 
to  move  to  the  rear  with  facility  from  10  to  12 
men  each,  wounded  in  the  head,  face,  upper  extre- 
mities and  lower  extremities  without  fracture,  toge- 
ther with  their  arms,  packs,  and  accoutrements. 

The  cars  that  I  now  propose,  are  similar  in  con- 
struction to  those  vehicles  commonly  called  in 
Ireland,  jaunting  cars ;  they  should  be  mounted 
upon  four  wheels,  narrow,  and  sufficiently  long 
to  accommodate  six  men  on  each  side,  seated  back 
to  back,  their  feet  bearing  upon  a  splash  board, 
outside  of  the  wheels,  their  packs,  &c.  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  car;  these  carriages  might 
also  be  constructed  of  the  length  of  the  continental 
long  ammunition  tumbrils,  and  with  three  or  four 
horses  could  bear  off  24  wounded  at  a  time. 

The  body  of  these  cars  would  also  carry  each 
regiment's  jSeld  hospital  bedding,  consisting  of  12 
palliasse  and  bolster  cases,  24  pair  of  sheets,  and 
only  weighing  961b.  the  comfort  and  advantage  ari- 
sing from  the  possession  of  these  stores,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  appreciated,  (v.  Regimental  Hospitals.) 
When  troops  are  moving  at  a  distance  from  the  the- 
atre of  war,  these  cars  will  also  carry  12  rugs,  weigh- 
ing about  881b.  and  upon  a  march  will  convey  sick- 
ly men,  and  the  packs  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
bear  them  with  their  companies,  {v.  Marches.) 

It  is  true  that  in  the  cars  here  proposed,  the 
wounded  are  not  under  cover;  but  long  and  per- 
sonal experience  has  convinced  me,  that  the  cover- 
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ihg  of  our  spring  waggons  are  more  obnoxious 
than  grateful,  except  in  rainy  weather,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  great  number  of  wounded 
may  be  borne  to  the  rear,  will  fully  compensate 
for  this  inconvenience,  should  it  ever  be  consi- 
dered as  such.  These  long  cars  have  moreover  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  narrow,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  block  up  roads,  than  waggons, 
wains,  bullock  cars,  &c,  the  usual  heavy  and  cum- 
bersome means  of  transporting  sick  and  wounded. 

Store  JVaggons. 

As  I  have  before  proposed,  two  of  these  would 
be  attached  to  each  division,  they  must  be  light 
though  spacious,  covered  and  drawn  by  four  horses, 
"with  two  drivers,  and  a  conductor  under  a  store 
keeper  of  the  hospital  commissariat.  Their  lower 
part  will  be  divided  into  compartments,  with  hing- 
ed lids  for  perishable  articles,  covered  with  a  tar- 
pawling  for  their  preservation ;  although  a  detail  of 
the  stores  they  should  contain  more  properly  be- 
longs to  the  head  of  field  arrangement,  yet  I  here 
shall  enumerate  them,  that  a  conception  of  the 
nature  of  these  waggons,  may  be  more  readily 
formed. 

Field  Hospital  Stores. 

4  bell  tents  of  large  dimensions. 

^  large  camp  kettles,  with  ladles  and  flesh  forks. 

4  large,  tea  kettles. 

%  series  of  tin  pint  cans,  13  in  each. 
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2  light  triangles  for  suspending  kettles, 

4  leather  water  buckets. 

2  light  leather  stretchers  for  operations. 

2  light  leather  stools  for  ditto. 
48  palliass  sackings. 
48  spare  blankets  and  pair  of  sheets* 
*48  stump  pillows. 

2  sets  butcher's  knives  and  cleavers. 

6  bill  hooks. 

4  spades,  with  cases  and  girdles. 

2  felling  axes^  with  ditto. 

3  light  hand  saws. 

2  steelyards. 

4  lanterns. 
4  bed  pans. 

12  pewter  chamber  pots. 

3  bleeding  porringers. 

4  lamps. 

4  candlesticks. 

packing  thread  and  needles, 
cordj  whip  cord  and  twine. 


*  The  want  of  stump  pillows  has  frequently  been  severely 
felt.  As  those  made  of  canvas  and  stuffed  with  chaff,  &c.  get 
soaked  through,  and  become  oflFensive,  I  should  recommend 
that  they  be  made  of  leather,  so  tightly  stitched,  as  to  be  im- 
pervious to  air ;  to  each  of  them  would  be  affixed  a  tube,  by 
which  they  might  be  inflated  with  a  small  bellows,  and  the  air 
confined  by  a  stopper.  I  have  seen  beds  of  this  description 
rapidly  filled,  and  when  inflated,  as  soft  and  yielding  as  fea- 
thers, they  are  called  on  the  continent  "  des  lits  ^  soufEet,*' 

c  2 
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A  reserve  supply  of  the  folloiving  materials,  6fc. 


lint. 

tow. 

linen. 

bandages. 

silk  and  thread. 


wax. 
sponges, 
splints, 
oil  cloth. 


arm  slings, 
wax  candles, 
torches, 
cotton  wick. 


sticking  plaster,     pins  &  tape. 


Comforts. 

tea  and  sugar.       salt  and  pepper,  oatmeal, 
portable  soup.       biscuit.  brandy  and  wine, 

oil  and  vinegar,    rice  and  barley,  soap. 

All  the  portable  articles  should  be  packed  up 
in  small  bales,  cags  or  packages,  duly  invoiced, 
that  in  roads  impracticable  for  wheel  carriages, 
they  may  be  carried  on  bat  horses  or  mules. 

The  above  is  the  divisional  detail  of  transport ; 
but  a  reserve  park  of  spring  waggons  and  long 
cars,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  by 
division,  and  two  of  the  latter  by  brigade,  should 
move  in  the  rear  of  head  quarters,  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  the  field  inspector  and  commanding 
officer  of  the  hospital  corps,  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  deficiencies,  and  assisting  in  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  field  hospitals.* 


*  It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  the  strength  of  this  reserve 
must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  military  operations,  and  if 
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With  this  central  division  of  Ambulance,  should 
also  move  two  or  more  store  waggons^,  loaded  with 
medicines,  surgical  materials/  and  instruments, 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  dispenser,  and  destined 
to  complete  the  regimental  and  brigade  supplies, 
from  time  to  time. 


Equipment  of  the  Corps. 

The  principal  equipment  of  the  men  of  the 
Corps  d' Ambulance  will  consist  in  bearers :  the 
want  of  this  most  ancient  and  most  useful  convey- 
ance for  wounded  men,  has  been  frequently  and  se- 
verely experienced;  few  of  them  are  distributed 
to  our  armies,  and  these  are  of  a  faulty  construc- 
tion, consisting  of  two  poles,  to  which  is  fixed  a 
canvas  ticking  without  traverses  to  form  a  frame 
work,  by  which  defect,  the  weight  of  the  wounded 
gradually  sinks  down  these  yielding  materials, 
until  he  actually  touches  the  ground,  and  is  fre- 
quently rested  upon  unequal  and  rocky  fields  by 
the  exhausted  transporters;  looped  blankets  pre- 
sent the  same  inconvenience,  besides,  we  are  sel- 
dom able  to  procure  Serjeant's  pikes  or  proper  poles, 


the  march  of  the  army  is  to  be  of  considerable  length,  requiring 
the  establishment  of  many  intermediate  passage  hospitals,  the 
means  of  transport  in  the  rear  must  be  increased. 
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in  sufficient  number  to  pass  through  them.  The 
frame  bearers  with  feet  are  unquestionably  the* 
best,  but  as  they  are  unwieldy  and  of  difficult 
carriage,  the  ingenious  ones  recommended  by 
Baron  Percy,  and  adopted  in  several  corps  of  the 
late  imperial  armies  of  France,  are  those  that,  with 
some  modification,  I  should  recommend  for  the 
hospital  field  corps.  The  poles  of  these  bearers, 
when  unemployed  for  this  purpose,  and  armed  with 
a  pike  head,  are  weapons  of  offence  and  defence 
to  the  men  when  escorting  wounded,  and  guard- 
ing stores  or  transport ;  to  these  poles  the  only 
addition  are  two  traverses  and  a  ticking. 

1st.  The  pole  is  eight  feet  long,  of  ash,  and  of  a 
larger  diameter  than  the  shaft  of  a  Serjeant's  pike; 
the  upper  end  is  drilled,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing a  pike  head  with  a  transverse  guard,  giving  it 
when  unfixed,  the  appearance  of  a  dagger,  to  be 
worn  in  a  scabbard  as  a  side  arm ;  the  lower  end 
is  armed  with  a  ferrule. 

2d.  The  traverses  of  elm  or  oak,  should  be 
six  inches  broader  than  a  soldier's  pack,  and  at 
least  one  inch  in  thickness,  from  each  ex- 
tremity, descends  a  foot  seven  inches  high,  these 
feet  to  be  firmly  lodged  in  a  leather  sheath^ 
practised  on  eacli  side  of  the  pack,  upon  which 
the  traverse  is  trans versally  fixed  by  two  straps 
and  buckles ;  above  each  of  these  feet,  two  holes 
igorresponding  exactly  with  the  sizje  of  the  pike 
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shafts^  and  strengthened  with  an  iron  ring  on  both 
sides,  will  receive  them. 

3d.  The  ticking,  of  a  dark  coloured  russia 
duck  will  be  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  traverse, 
measuring  from  hole  to  hole,  and  of  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  length,  on  each  side  a  sheath 
running  in  its  entire  length,  will  receive  the  poles ; 
although  one  of  these  bottoms  would  be  sufficient 
between  two  transporters,  yet  as  it  might  happen, 
that  two  of  them  may  meet,  unprovided  with  them, 
it  is  adviseable  that  every  man  in  the  corps  should 
bear  one,  folded  flat  and  girted  round  his  waist, 
fixed  by  strong  strings,  which  afterwards  will 
serve  to  bind  the  ticking  to  the  traverses. 

Thus  every  two  men  of  the  hospital  corps  will 
be  in  possession  of  a  light  bearer,  mounted  and 
dismounted  in  two  minutes  and  a  half,  and  calcu- 
lated to  bear  off  a  wounded  man  with  his  pack  or 
valise  under  his  head ;  having  feet,  the  wounded 
may  be  occasionally  rested  without  inconvenience ; 
in  cases  of  severe  injury,  such  as]  fracture  of  the 
lower  extremities,  they  may  remain  on  them  during 
the  night,  as  they  constitute  a  convenient  stretcher 
bed,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  move  them  from 
the  bearer,  it  can  be  done  without  disturbing  them, 
by  merely  withdrawing  the  traverses,  and  gradually 
lowering  the  ticking  on  the  bed  which  is  to  re- 
ceive them,  then  disengaging  the  poles,  and  finally 
drawing  the  ticking  from  under  them. 
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In  addition  to  these  equipments,  each  trans- 
porter will  bear  two  sling  belts  fixed  by  a  breast 
and  shoulder  strap^  with  a  socket  at  each  end,  to 
receive  an  extremity  of  the  pole,  by  which  means 
the  bearer  will  actually  be  slung  and  more  easily 
carried  ;  to  the  left  belt^  will  be  affixed  a  frog  to 
receive  the  scabbard  of  the  pike  head  ;  a  pack^  a 
haversack,  a  canteen,  with  a  large  sponge  fitting 
in  the  lining  of  his  schako^  will  complete  the 
personal  equipment  of  a  private  of  this  corps  ; 
thuSj  being  considerably  lighter  than  a  soldier  in 
the  ranks,  he  can  move  with  rapidity,  and  can 
moreover  frequently  leave  his  pack  with  the  wag- 
gons and  field  hospital. 

As  pikes  are  not  calculated  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  protection,  which  the  wounded  and 
stores  may  occasionally  require,  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  conductors  and  drivers,  might  be 
armed  with  fusees,  carabines  and  pistols;  in  coun- 
tries infested  with  armed  bodies  of  peasantry,  or 
stragglers  of  the  enemy,  the  pikes  may  be  lodged 
in  the  waggons  and  cars  during  the  march,  and 
the  whole  corps  be  provided  with  fire  arras.* 


*  A  pike  upwards  of  nine  feet  in  length,  resembling  the 
antient  hasta,  is  however  a  most  formidable  weapon,  a  few 
of  these  piled  together,  and  covered  with  blankets,  will  also 
enable  the  hospital  corps  to  shelter  a  great  number  of  wounded 
during  bad  weather. 
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It  is  however  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  this 
corps  is  to  be  employed  in  the  general  hospitals 
of  the  army,  as  orderlies,  &c.  when  not  engaged 
in  the  field;  in  which  case,  the  orderlies  previously 
detached  from  regiments  for  these  duties,  will 
rejoin  their  several  corps  in  cantonments,  that 
being  once  more  embodied  or  attached  to  their 
own  regimental  hospitals,  they  may  again  reap 
the  benefit  of  regimental  discipline,  and  lose  those 
slovenly  and  unsoldierlike  habits,  that  such  men 
are  liable  to  contract,  when  away  from  their 
officers. 

V.  Depots. 


CHAP.  III. 

MEDICAL    ARRANGEMENTS    PRIOR   TO    AN   EXPEDITION. 

The  personal  and  material  of  the  medi- 
cal department  having  been  determined,  when- 
ever circumstances  permit  it,  an  inspection  of  the 
shipping"  destined  to  convey  the  troops,  should 
immediately  take  place. 

The  officer  of  the  medical  staff  employed  upon 
this  most  important  duty,  should  be  put  in  pos^ 
session,  by  the  agent  of  transports,  of  the  name, 
number  or  letter,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  several 
vessels,  together  vt^ith  a  statement  of  the  duties 
they  lately  have  been  employed  on,  and  of  the  sta- 
tion from  whence  they  came. 

Having  repaired  on  board,  accompanied,  if  pos- 
sible, by  the  officers  commanding  the  regiments 
destined  for  embarkation,  the  medical  officer  will 
ascertain ; — 

That  the  transports  are  calculated  to  accommo- 
date the  number  of  men  borne  upon  the  embarka- 
tion returns,  due  allowance  being  made  for  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  births  for  the  sick  and  married 
people. 

That  the  sides,  beams  and  deck  over  head,  have 
been  properly  white- washed,  the  ports  and  hatches 
being  kept  open. 
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That  the  ship  is  well  provided  with  the  means 
of  ventilation  and  fumigation ;  wind  sails,  when 
ventilating  tubes  or  funnels  have  not  been  con- 
structed, with  iron  pots  and  hanging  stoves. 
Should  the  transport  have  lately  been  employed  in 
the  conveyance  of  troops,  fumigation  with  the 
muriatic  acid  gas  should  be  ordered ;  but  it  must 
be  fully  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  medical 
officers,  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  guarding 
against  disease,  is  to  pay  unwearied  attention  to 
ventilation  and  cleanliness. 

The  inspecting  officer  will  at  the  same  time  see, 
that  the  births  are  not  too  close,  that  proper  cleats 
are  put  up  for  the  men's  packs  and  accoutrements, 
and  that  the  boa^'ds  of  the  lower  births  are  move- 
able, that  they  may  be  occasionally  taken  out. 

Having  investigated  the  above  points,  he  will 
proceed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  ship's  bal- 
last and  water ;  the  latter  should,  if  possible,  be  kept 
in  iron  tanks,  to  be  filled  and  raised  by  a  pump  and 
hose ;  these  tanks  not  only  preserve  the  water  bet- 
ter than  casks,  but  form  part  of  the  ship's  ballast, 
for  which  purpose  sand  and  gravel  should  never  be 
employed  ;  when  pig  iron  is  not  made  use  of,  shin- 
gle constitutes  the  best  materials.  He  will  also  en- 
quire whether  the  transports  possess  the  means  of 
purifying  water,  by  quick  lime,  or  other  most  ap- 
proved methods. 

It  will  moreover  be  his  duty,  to  examine  the 
ship's  provisions,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
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salted  meat,  which  should  not  have  been  too  long" 
in  store  ;  in  this  investi'^ation  he  will  select  a  cask 
at  random,  that  one  of  the  best  quality  may  not 
purposely  be  laid  before  him,  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  master  or  steward ;  he  will  also  in- 
spect the  biscuit,  and  see  that  it  is  neither  mouldy 
or  crumbled;  this  important  store  should  be  packed 
up  in  casks,  instead  of  being  put  up  in  loose 
bags  ;  that  the  peas  and  rke  are  not  worm  eaten  ; 
the  suet  not  rancid;  the  spirits  good  in  quality, 
and  of  a  proper  degree  of  strength.  He  will  en- 
quire at  the  same  time,  if  there  is  any  wine  on 
board;  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  advantages 
this  valuable  liquor  presents  over  rum,  particularly 
in  a  warm  climate,  and  therefore  recommend  its 
use  in  lieu  of  spirits  ;  the  beer,  if  any  is  embarked, 
should  also  be  tasted,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
sound  and  calculated  to  last  a  reasonable  time. 

Should  the  master  of  the  vessel  be  in  possession 
of  medical  comforts,  he  must  give  into  the  in- 
specting officer,  a  return  of  the  same ;  the  correct- 
ness of  which  will  be  reported  on  by  the  several 
medical  officers  embarked  with  troops. 

The  ship's  bedding  must  be  examined,  and  care 
be  taken  that  the  means  of  scouring,  scraping  and 
scrubbing  are  on  board. 

It  is  highly  requisite  that  every  distant  expedition 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
hospital  ships,  both  for  officers  and  men  ;  this  con- 
veyance, though  oftea  overlooked,  is  of  the  utmost 
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importance,  landing  on  an  hostile  shore,  they 
receive  the  casualties  of  uncertain  operations ;  and 
on  leaving  England  they  accommodate  many  weak 
and  sickly  men,  who  otherwise  would  be  left  in 
depOts  at  home,  instead  of  improving  during 
the  voyage;  whilst  men  taken  sick  on  board 
transports,  can  be  removed  the  moment  iho^ 
weather  permits  it,  thus  separating  the  unhealthy 
from  their  comrades,  and  arresting  contagion. 
The  cabins  of  these  ships  should  be  fitted  out 
with  every  possible  convenience  for  sick  officers, 
who  would  be  much  better  off,  than  if  remaining  in 
the  crowded  transports  they  came  from. 

Each  hospital  ship  should  carry  a  distinguishing 
pennant ;  that  the  transports  belonging  to  the 
division  she  is  attached  to,  may  make  the  necessary 
signals  for  the  removal  of  their  sick. 

In  addition  to  medicines  and  various  comforts, 
these  vessels  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
making  fresh  bread,  and  to  a  full  supply  of  live 
stock  should  be  added  preserved  meats;  they  should 
also  have  on  board,  platformed  flats  for  the  remo- 
val of  sick  and  wounded. 

Having  reported  to  the  inspector  general  on  the 
above  points,  the  inspecting  medical  officer  will 
require  those  stores,  which  he  may  deem  most  ad- 
visable, for  the  preservation  of  health. 

If  for  a  warm  climate,  sow^-crotd,  an  abun- 
dance of  lime  juice,  molasses,  essence  of  spruce. 
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tea,  sug-ar,  and  a  small  supply  of  port  wine ;  if 
for  a  cold  latitude,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a 
greater  issue  of  spirits  will  probably  be  requisite, 
and  watch-coatSj  commonly  called  dread-noughts, 
should  be  laid  in  for  the  watches. 

All  medical  comforts  are  to  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  will  pass  his  re- 
ceipt for  the  same,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  inspecting  medical  officer ;  during  the 
voyage  he  will  keep  a  daily  register  of  expendi- 
tures and  requisitions,  filing  the  latter  to  serve  as 
his  vouchers  for  the  consumption  of  these  articles. 

Previous  to  embarkation,  the  w^ise  regulations 
respecting  soldiers'  wives,  should  be  strictly  en- 
forced, and  the  proportion  allowed,  namely,  6  to 
100  men,  should  have  a  birth  allotted  to  them  and 
their  husbands,  separated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  men  by  a  canvas  partition,  to  be  daily  removed. 
Medical  officers  of  regiments  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible, that  no  sickly  women  or  children  are 
permitted  to  embark. 

Before  embarkation,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  the 
troops  should  be  marched  to  the  sea  side  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  washing. 
Commanding  officers  of  regiments,  should  also 
take  care  that  the  men's  hair  has  been  recently  and 
properly  cut^  that  the  contents  of  their  packs  are 
perfectly  clean,  as  well  as  the  linen  upon  them  ; 
that  in  addition  to  his  usual  regimental  clothing, 
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each  man  has  two  flannel  waistcoats,  two  towels, 
and  a  large  sponge,  with  a  warm  cloth  forage 
cap   with  flaps  to  protect  the  ears. 

If  destined  for  a  tropical  climate,  although  it  is 
advisable  that  the  men  should  wear  canvas  slop 
jackets  and  trowsers^  yet  as  this  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable, when  new  clothing  has  been  lately  issued, 
the  old  may  be  made  up  into  comfortable  fatigue 
jackets  or  shells. 

Colonels  of  regiments  should  take  especial  care, 
that  proper  arrangements  are  made  by  the  agents 
and  clothiers  to  ship  off"  the  men's  clothing  in 
proper  time,  so  as  to  arrive  at  its  destination  when 
due.  Regiments  have  frequently  been  for  months 
in  a  most  wretched  and  naked  state,  from  this  pre- 
caution having  been  neglected. 

Should  the  choice  between  great  coats  and  blaji- 
kets  be  left  to  a  commanding  officer's  option,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  latter  should  invariably  be  pre- 
ferred, (for  further  observations  respecting  the 
equipment  of  troops  in  the  field,  v.  Preparations 
previous  to  a  March.) 

No  troops  can  be  expected  long  to  preserve  tlieir 
health  without  tents ;  but  should  circumstances  un- 
fortunately preclude  the  possibility  of  taking  out 
this  most  important  part  of  military  equipage, 
tents  in  the  proportion  of  one  per  company  should 
at  all  events  be  embarked,  for  the  shelter  of  the 
weak  and  sickly. 

All  hospital  and  medical   stores  put  on  board 
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should  be  packed  up  in  bales,  casks,  &c.  with  an 
invoice  of  contents  fixed  both  inside  and  outside, 
these  invoices  should  be  registered  by  the  medical 
officer  in  charge,  and  a  copy  thereof  transmitted 
to   the  inspector  general. 

When  the  army  is  formed  into  divisions  and 
brigades  before  embarkation,  the  medical  depart- 
ment and  hospital  corps  must  be  distributed  in  like 
manner ;  each  officer  v^ill  then  join  his  respective 
charge,  and  report  himself  accordingly  :  the  prin- 
cipal medical  officers  of  corps  fully  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  their  personal  and  material,  and 
submitting  a  correct  statement  thereof,  to  the  ge- 
neral officers  to  whom  they  are  attached. 

It  is  at  this  period,  that  an  embodied  code  of 
medical  instructions,  sanctioned  by  the  general  in 
chief,  should  be  issued  by  the  inspector  general  to 
each  medical  officer  in  charge,  and  by  the  adju- 
tant general  to  all  officers  in  command ;  the  latter 
will  thereby  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  duties  attributed  to  the  medical 
officers  under  their  orders,  and  whilst  they  are 
enabled  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  diligently 
executed,  they  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  not 
impeding  the  medical  service,  by  deviating  from  the 
standing  regulations,  unless  imperiously  called 
npon  so  to  do  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Previous  to  embarkation,  each  officer  in  charge 
will  carefully  inspect  and  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  general  and  field  hospital  stores,  the  ambu- 
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lance  and  the  personal  equipment  of  the  Depart- 
mentj   under  his  superintendance. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  every  regiment  that 
the  men  are  placed  under  sufficient  stoppages^  and 
an  adequate  sum  of  money  advanced  by  the  Pay- 
Master  General  to  the  Regimental  Pay-Masters^  to 
enable  them  to  lay  in  an  abundant  stock  of  fresh 
and  dry  vegetables^  principally  potatoes^  cabbages^ 
onions  and  barley;  with  salt^  pepper^  and  mus- 
tard. Soap  must  also  be  plentifully  provided^ 
and  part  of  it  should  be  made  with  a  double  pro- 
portion of  barilla^  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  and 
washing  with  sea  water. 

All  necessary  arrangements  being  completed^  the 
Field  Medical  Staff  will^  if  possible,  be  embarked 
as  follows : — 

The  Inspector  General  and  Field  Inspector, 
with  the  General  in  Chief. 

A  Deputy  Inspector  with  each  divisional  head 
quarter  ship. 

A  Staff  Surgeon  with  each  brigade  ditto. 

The  Ambulance  Staff  on  board  the  transports 
bearing  the  Hospital  Corps,  spring  waggons,  &c. 

The  remainder  of  the  Medical  Staff  will  be 
embarked  on  board  hospital  and  store  ships,  and  in 
troop  ships  and  transports  not  having  Regimental 
Medical  Officers. 

As  the  Regimental  Surgeon  accompanies  his 
Commanding  Officer,  so  should  every  Staff  Officer 
in  charge,  be  attached  to  the  general  who  commands 
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him :  much  ultimate  benefit  may  arise  from  this 
distribution.  It  becomes  the  duty  and  the  inte- 
rest of  a  Medical  Officer  to  endeavour  to  merit 
by  his  conduct  both  the  confidence  and  the  esteem 
of  his  future  military  chief,  who,  in  the  field, 
placing  reliance  on  his  experience  and  abilities, 
will  more  readily  acquiesce  in  his  proposals  ; 
whilst  on  the  contrary,  should  there  unfortunately 
exist  a  want  of  confidence,  or  an  incompatibility  of 
disposition,  the  sooner  they  are  separated  the 
better. 

When  the  armament  sails  in  divisions,  the  trans- 
ports containing  the  Ambulance  Corps  and  field 
stores,  &c.  should  have  distinguishing  vanes,  that 
in  the  event  of  the  division  to  which  they  belong, 
receiving  orders  for  a  distinct  service,  they  may  also, 
upon  established  signals,  separate  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet,  should  the  general  in  com- 
mand deem  their  services  necessary  with  the  Corps 
d'Armee  about  to  be  thus  employed. 

On  embarkation,  each  Regimental  Surgeon  will 
send  in  to  the  Stafi"  Surgeon  of  his  Brigade  a  re- 
turn of  men  embarked  on  each  transport,  with  a 
nominal  return  of  sick  on  transports,  hospital 
ships,  or  left  behind.  This  officer  will  also  re- 
port upon  the  comforts  he  may  have  found  on 
Ijoard,  as  well  as  on  the  state  of  the  ship,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  men  under  his  charge  are 
accommodated. 
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These  returns  and  reports,  the  Staff  Surgeons  will 
embody  in  a  brigade  form,  from  which  a  divisional 
one  will  be  drawn  out  by  the  Divisional  Deputy 
Inspector,  for  the  information  of  the  Inspector 
General,  through  the  Field  Inspector. 


D   '^ 


CHAP.  IV. 

MEDICAL   DUTIES   DURING   A   VOYAGE. 

Preservation  of  Health. 

When  the  troops  are  on  board,  the  following; 
points  must  be  strictly  attended  to  by  Medical 
Officers  in  charge: 

The  men  will  be  divided  into  messes  and  watches^ 
and  births  allotted  to  them,,  separating  the  married 
people  from  the  single  by  canvass  partitions,  to 
be  taken  down  every  morning.  Accoutrements 
will  be  suspended  on  the  cleats,  and  packs  stowed 
at  the  birth  heads. 

Moisture  of  the  hold,  and  a  damp  state  of  the 
well,  should  be  carefully  guarded  against;  the 
pumps  are  to  be  frequently  worked,  and  when 
emptied  of  bilge  water,  four  or  five  inches  of 
water  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  well  for 
a  short  time. 

In  bad  weather,  when  the  ports  cannot  be 
opened,  iron  pots  or  hanging  stoves,  with  burning 
cinders,  should  be  frequently  carried  between  decks. 
When,  from  the  want  of  ventilators,  wind  sails 
are  used,  they  should  be  constantly  hung  up,  and 
care  taken  that  the  men  below  do  not  tie  up  the 
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bottom  of  them^  to  defeat  their  beneficial  effect. 
Twice  a  week  the  men  will  wash  themselves  on  the 
forecastle^  on  which  tubs  for  that  purpose  should 
be  placed  ;  after  each  ablution,  the  Medical  Officer 
will  inspect  the  state  of  their  legs  and  feet.  Every 
morning  the  men  will  wash  their  face  and  hands^ 
and  comb  themselves  upon  the  same  quarter  of 
the  ship,  and  twice  a  week  the  men  will  shirt. 

The  Medical  Officer  will  attend  all  parades^,  and 
carefully  examine  the  countenance  of  the  men, 
making  particular  enquiries  respecting  the  state  of 
their  bowels,  to  obviate  that  dangerous  tendency  to 
constipation,  which  generally  prevails  among 
them. 

In  all  these  duties  he  will  apply  for  the  sanction 
and  protection  of  his  Commanding  Officer^  to 
whom  he  will  also  point  out  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant and  regular  exercise;  for  which  purpose, 
the  men  should  be  formed  into  squads,  and  moved 
round  the  vessel  in  double  quick  time;  he  will  also 
recommend  exercise  with  arms  as  often  as  possible, 
— this  duty  offers  the  double  advantage  of  affording 
occupation,  in  attending  to  the  good  order  of  their 
arms  and  appointments. 

On  a  long  voyage.  Nostalgia  is  no  uncommon 
complaint,  the  more  distressing,  as  being  beyond 
the  reach  or  influence  of  medical  aid ; — hilarity  of 
mind  should  therefore  be  attended  to  and  en- 
couraged; the  regimental  bands,  drums  and  fifes, 
should  be  brought  upon  deck  in  fine  weather,  and 
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play  such  tunes,  as  may  be  deemed  from  circum- 
stances of  locality  and  of  habit,  to  be  the  most  likely 
to  enliven  the  spirits  of  the  troops,  and  banish 
gloomy  thoughts;  with  the  same  view,  it  must  be 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  officers,  that  they 
should  never  within  the  hearing  of  the  men,  or  of 
their  servants,  speak  with  despondency  or  appre- 
hension, either  of  the  nature  of  the  expedition,  or 
of  the  climate  of  the  country  they  are  bound  to ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  incessant  study  should  be 
to  cheer  the  men  with  prospects  of  glory,  of  plea- 
sure, and  of  gain. 

The  men  being  divided  into  three  watches,  one 
third  of  them  should  constantly  be  upon  deck; — 
the  night  watches  will  wear  their  great  coats,  with 
their  forage  caps  drawn  over  their  ears  :  no  man  to 
be  permitted  to  sleep  during  this  time  upon  deck, 
but  the  watches  to  be  kept  pacing  their  quarters. 

Both  in  cold  and  hot  climates,  ventilation  and 
the  utmost  cleanliness  must  be  strenuous^  en- 
forced; it  is  probable  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
contagion  spreads  when  the  temperature  is  low, 
proceeds  in  many  instances  from  a  neglect  in  these 
indispensable  precautions,  which  are  more  generally 
attended  to  in  hot  weather. 

The  bedding  will  be  brought  upon  deck  every 
morning  when  the  weather  permits:  in  troop 
ships,  when  the  men  are  in  hammocks,  these  should 
be  daily  stowed  in  the  netting  on  the  gunwale, 
without  hammock-cloths. 
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The  decks  and  births  are  then  to  be  swept^ 
scrubbed  and  scraped. 

In  dry  and  fine  weather,  and  then  only^  washing 
the  decks  below  may  be  resorted  to  once  in  the 
week;  but  whether  washed  or  not,  the  boards  of 
the  lower  births  will  be  removed  at  least  once 
during  the  same  period. 

The  upper  decks  are  not  to  be  washed  in  damp 
weather,  and  when  this  operation  takes  place,  it 
should  invariably  be  in  the  morning.  Buckets  of 
water  are  to  be  thrown  over  the  sides  under  the 
privies  at  least  three  times  a  day. 

Body  linen  will  be  washed  twice  in  the  week, 
and  soap  issued  for  this  purpose;  the  Non- 
commissioned Officers,  as  well  as  the  Officer  of  the 
day,  will  be  held  responsible  that  no  accumulation  of 
foul  linen  exists  below. 

When  in  harbour,  the  men  who  can  swim,  may 
be  allowed  to  bathe  in  small  numbers  at  a  time, 
with  a  boat  at  hand,  laying  alongside,  to  afford 
assistance:  in  waters  where  sharks  are  appre- 
hended, this  indulgence  must  be  withheld. 

Fishing  should  be  encouraged ;  it  is  an  amuse- 
ment which  occupies  the  men's  mind,  and  beguiles 
their  time.  When  fish  is  caught  in  any  quantity^ 
the  Medical  Officer  should  apply  for  a  proportion 
of  it,  for  such  men  as  he  considers  most  requiring 
this  change  of  food. 
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Diet  and  Messing. 

Fresh  provisions  should  be  issued  as  long  as 
possible ;  during  this  period  the  stock  of  vegetables 
should  be  economized  with  the  utmost  care,  to  be 
reserved  for  the  days  when  salt  meat  is  served  out : 
pease  are  issued  with  pork  ;  potatoes,  pnions,  with 
extra  pease,  rice^  and  barley^  from  the  men's  stock, 
will  be  consumed  on  beef  and  banyan  days. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  Officer  of  the 
day  should  attend  the  distribution  of  the  ship's 
provisions,  at  which  the  Medical  Officer  must  also 
frequently  be  present:  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  issues  are  good,  of  proper  weight,  with  a  fair 
run,  the  pieces  usually  called  ''  prime"  not  being 
reserved  for  the  officers'  mess. 

In  warm  climates,  the  spirits  must  be  given  di- 
luted with  three  waters,  with  lime  juice,  and  mo- 
lasses. In  cold  latitudes,  a  dram  may  be  given 
early  in  the  morning,  and  at  sun-set. 

The  coppers  should  be  frequently  inspected,  and 
the  cooks  obliged  to  keep  themselves  as  clean  as 
their  situation  permits. 

In  inspecting  the  messes,  care  must  be  taken  that 
a  proper  proportion  of  condiment  is  made  use  of. 
It  would  also  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  men,  if  they 
were  regularly  provided  with  a  warm  breakfast: 
when  tea,  coffise,  &c.  cannot  be  procured,  burgoo 
with  molasses,  will  constitute  a  good  substitute. 
When  sour  crout  is  on  board,  it  will  be  used  with 
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salt  beef;  and  when  the  biscuit  appears  damp  or 
mouldy,  it  should  receive  a  cast  in  the  oven  before 
V  being  made  use  of. 

Where  there  is  an  unavoidable  sameness  in  pro- 
visionS;,  we  should  endeavour  to  vary  the  diet  as 
much  as  possible,  by  different  methods  of  cooking  ; 
thus,  one  day,  pork  may  be  eaten  with  potatoes, 
and  the  next  day  stewed  with  pease ;  salt  beef  ma)'^ 
be  served  with  potatoes  or  with  sour  crout ;  while 
rice  and  barley  may  be  used  with  butter  and 
pepper.  A  free  supply  of  onions  and  eschalots 
will  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  these  several 
messes. 

If  beer  was  issued  of  a  stronger  and  better  qua- 
lity, it  might  be  kept  at  least  six  weeks :  its  liberal 
use,  particularly  in  warm  latitudes,  cannot  be 
too  forcibly  recommended.  When  expended,  spruce 
beer  should  be  immediately  substituted. 

Fresh  bread  should  be  baked  and  served  out  as 
often  as  possible,  particularly  to  weak  and  sickly 
men. 

Care  of  the  Sick. 

When  a  man  is  taken  ill,  he  is  to  be  immediately 
separated  from  his  comrades;  and  if  his  ailment  is 
severe,  signals  for  his  removal  to  be  made  to  the 
hospital  ship  of  his  division,  the  moment  the  weather 
permits ;  when  a  man  is  thus  removed,  his  bedding, 
clothing,  &c.  will  be  sent  with  him,  unless  labouring 
under  a  disease  of  a  contagious  nature,  when  these 
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articles  are  to  be  thrown  over-board.  The  same 
precaution  must  be  taken  when  a  man  dies,  after 
which  his  birth  is  to  be  scoured,  scraped,  fumi- 
gated, and  white- washed. 

While  the  sick  are  unavoidably  kept  on  board, 
they  should  be  placed  forward,  with  a  free  access 
to  the  head ;  for  which  purpose,  a  lantern  will 
be  suspended  during  the  night  above  the  hatch- 
way. 

All  sick  sent  on  board  the  hospital  ship,  must 
be  accompanied  with  a  detailed  statement  of  their 
cases. 

When  wounds  and  ulcers  are  dressed,  the  foul 
dressing  will  be  immediately  thrown  in  a  bucket, 
to  be  carried  afterwards  upon  deck,  where  the 
bandages  will  be  immersed  in  hot  water,  and 
the  other  dressings  thrown  over  board;  but  all 
men  able  to  quit  their  births,  must  be  dressed  upon 
the  forecastle  when  the  weather  permits. 

Every  Medical  Officer  in  charge  should  be  al- 
lowed a  Non-Commissioned  OflScer,  and  one  or 
more  orderlies  for  the  attendance  on  the  sick  :  they 
will  be  visited  twice  a  day,°and  a  correct  register  and 
diet  roll  be  kept,  daily  marking  the  extras  issued 
by  the  Medical  Officer,  and  received  by  him  upon 
his  requisition  and  receipts  from  the  master  of  the 
vessel. 

When  the  weather  is  fine.  Medical  Officers  will 
carefully  examine  their  equipments,  ascertaining 
that  they  are  stowed  in  dry  and  proper  places,  and 
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that  the  instruments  are  not  contracting  rust.  As 
it  is  difficult  in  bad  weather  for  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  roll  of  a  ship  to  mix  up  and  carefully 
weigh  medicines,  a  tray  with  various  preparations 
should  be  made  up  on  shore^  to  be  replenished  upon 
the  first  calm  day. 

Precautions  to  he  observed  off  a  Foreign  Shore. 

Whenever  market  boats  come  along  side,  par- 
ticularly in  tropical  climates,  the  Medical  Officer 
will  ascertain  the  nature  of  their  provisions,  re- 
porting to  the  Commanding  Officer  those  articles 
he  would  advise  to  be  laid  in,  and  those  produc- 
tions of  the  country  the  use  of  which  should  be 
forbidden. 

If  the  transports  are  obliged  to  anchor,  and  the 
adjoining  shore  be  marshy  or  otherwise  unhealthy, 
the  ships,  if  possible,  should  lay  to  windward, 
and  as  far  from  the  coast  as  may  be  deemed  pru- 
dent; they  should,  moreover,  ride  with  a  spring  on 
their  cables,  so  that  their  sides  may  turn  to  the 
wind,  to  ensure  a  free  ventilation. 

When  fatigue  parties  are  landed  for  wood  or 
water,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a  Medical 
Officer,  more  particularly  if  the  men  have  to  spend 
a  night  on  shore,  a  circamstance  which  must  be 
carefully  avoided;  but  should  the  nature  of  their 
duty  render  it  indispensable,  their  blankets  must 
be  taken  with  them,  as  well  as  a  sufficient  number 
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of  tents;  the  party  will  then  encamp  on  as  sa- 
lubrious a  spot  as  the  coast  affords^,  with  the  doors 
of  the  tents  opening  towards  the  sea. 

All  men  selected  for  such  duties  should  be  in 
perfect  health,  and  should  receive  a  dram  of  spirits 
night  and  morning. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  these  parties  will  take 
especial  care,  that  no  communication  is  held  with 
the  natives  except  in  their  presence ;  that  the  men 
are  not  allowed  to  straggle  in  the  interior,  or  lay 
down  under  hedges  or  trees,  particularly  in  a  hot 
climate.  Every  fatigue  party  should,  thereforCj 
land  under  a  proper  escort. 

The  officers  will  also  give  directions  to  have  large 
fires  kindled  during  the  night,  unless  prudential 
military  motives  should  render  this  precaution  un- 
advisable. 

Wood- cutters  are  to  be  escorted,  and  accompa- 
nied by  their  Non-Commissioned  Officers,  who  will 
strictly  forbid  the  men  from  eating  any  foreign 
fruit,  &c.  that  they  may  meet  with  ;  their  tins 
and  kettles  must  be  landed,  and  they  will  re- 
gularly cook  the  provisions  brought  with  them. 

If  there  are  several  springs  of  water  or  rivulets, 
&c.  the  Medical  Officer  will  point  out  those  that 
should  be  preferred. 

Should  there  be  any  probability  of  the  party 
being  annoyed  by  the  inhabitants  or  an  enemy,  a 
field  surgical  haversack  and  field  case  will  be 
brought  on  shore,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Hospital 
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CorpSj  varying  in  strength  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  service. 

If  the  shipping  lay  off  a  friendly  city  or  town, 
each  Medical  Officer  in  charge  will  send  in  to 
the  senior  Medical  Officer  of  his  brigade  a  return 
of  whatever  medicines,  equipments  or  comforts  he 
may  stand  in  need  of;,  that  steps  may  be  taken  to 
supply  him. 

Being  in  the  vicinity  of  fresh  water.  Medical 
Officers  should  recommend  a  general  and  thorough 
washing,  both  of  all  the  foul  linen  and  of  the 
decks.  Should  the  troops  have  been  sickly,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  they  should  be  landed  and  en- 
camped while  the  transports  undergo  a  thorough 
cleansing  and  fumigation. 

The  necessity  of  renewing  the  fresh  stock  both 
of  meat  and  vegetables  should  be  diligently  at- 
tended to ;  and  Regimental  Paymasters  receive 
from  the  Paymaster  General  a  supply  of  money  on 
account,  for  this  most  important  purpose,  for  which 
sufficient  stoppages  will  be  deducted  from  the  men's 
subsistence  :  in  addition  to  vegetables,  salt,  pepper, 
mustard,  and  soap,  should  be  abundantly  laid  in. 

Medical  Officers  will  point  out  to  officers  in  com- 
mand, the  hours  they  conceive  most  proper  for  the 
safe  landing  of  marketing  parties,  or  of  men  with 
leave  to  go  on  shore,  together  with  the  period  when 
they  should  again  return  on  board. 

Regimental  Surgeons  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
favourable    opportunity   to   repair    on  board  the 
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hospital  ships,  and  visit  their  respective  sick^  re- 
porting* to  their  Commanding  Officers  and  to  their 
Senior  Medical  Officers,  the  state  they  found  them 
in :  they  will  also  report  to  the  Staff  Surgeon  of 
their  brigade  all  the  casualties  of  the  preceding 
voyage. 

The  senior  Medical  Officers  of  hospital  ships  will 
transmit  a  similar  report  to  the  Inspector  General, 
with  a  nominal  return  of  sick  remaining:  on  board, 
for  the  information  of  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  expedition. 


CHAP.  V. 


DISEMBARKATION. 


The  army  will  either  have  to  land  on  an  enemy's 
coast,  in  presence  of  troops  drawn  out  to  oppose 
it,  on  a  point  distant  from  an  hostile  force,  or  in 
a  friendly  country. 

Landing  in  front  of  an  Enemy. 

Before  this  operation  takes  place,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  men  should  cook  two  or  three 
days  provisions :  boiled  pork  is  preferable  to  beef,  as 
it  is  better  calculated  to  be  warmed  up,  with  what- 
ever vegetables  they  may  meet  with.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  each  man  eats  a  hearty  meal  before  going 
into  the  boats.  The  spirits  served  out  should  be 
diluted  before  being  put  into  the  canteens;  but  if 
the  attack  is  to  take  place  early  in  the  morning, 
on  a  wet  or  chilly  day,  or  late  in  the  evening,  a 
dram  will  be  advisable. 

Each  Medical  Officer  of  the  Field,  Ambulance, 
or  Regimental  Staff,  will  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  land,  with  his  leathern  haversack  and  field  case 
slung  on  the  back  of  their  respective  orderlies. 

The  Field  Hospital  Corps  of  Ambulance,  will 
also  be  ready  to  disembark  with  their  equip- 
ments. 
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The  station  Staff  will  remain  on  board  the  hos- 
pital ships,  and  make  every  necessary  preparation 
for  the  reception  of  the  casualties  that  may  occur 
in  the  landing-. 

Every  Medical  Officer  will  carry  in  his  haver- 
sack a  few  dressings,  vvith  his  pocket  case  of  instru- 
ments, the  scissars  of  which  should  be  suspended 
by  a  piece  of  tape  to  the  button-hole  of  the  coat; 
this  instrument  constantly  lost  or  mislaid  in  the 
hurry  of  the  service,  is  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
oeconomizing  bandages,  &c. 

Regimental  Medical  Officers  will  follow  or  ac- 
company  the  last  division  of  boats  of  their  respec- 
tive corps. 

The  flats  of  the  hospital  ships  will  drop  along 
side  the  divisional  and  brigade  head  quarter  ships, 
and  take  on  board  the  Field  Staff  belonging  to  them. 

The  Ambulance  Staff,  with  the  Hospital  Corps, 
will  follow  at  the  same  time;  the  men  of  the  latter 
body  ready  to  mount  their  bearers  without  the 
traverses,  by  which  means  they  may  be  furled  and 
carried  with  more  ease  and  rapidity. 

The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  the  boats 
are  well  supplied  with  fresh  water  for  dressing 
the  wounded,  and  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
torches. 

The  landing  made  good,  the  Regimental  Me- 
dical Officers  will  immediately  follow  their  respec- 
tive corps. 

The  Ambulance  Medical   Staif,  with  the  Hos- 
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pital  corps  of  Ambulance  will  also  move  forward 
with  bearers  furled. 

The  brigade  medical  staff  will  dress  the  wounded 
of  the  landing,  detaining  if  necessary  the  Ambu- 
lance assistants;  they  will  place  the  wounded  on 
board  the  hospital  boats,  and  direct  them  to  the 
hospital  ships. 

The  station  staff  on  board  the  hospital  ships  will 
detach  as  many  assistants  as  they  can  spare  to  ac- 
celerate this  embarkation,  and  accompany  the 
wounded  on  board. 

Should  the  enemy  be  on  the  retreat,  the  station 
inspector  will  disembark  part  of  his  staflf  to  form 
a  flying  hospital  on  the  beach,  and  the  divisional 
and  brigade  staff  will  immediately  push  on. 

Should  the  action  have  proved  decisive,  the  en- 
tire of  the  personal  and  material  of  the  medical 
staff  will  be  landed,  the  field  branch  moving  on 
vi^ith  their  Ambulance  conveyance  and  field  hospital 
stores,  the  stationary  branch  establishing  such  tem- 
porary hospitals  as  the  commander  in  chief,  on  the 
advice  of  the  inspector  general,  may  think  proper 
to  order,  to  which  the  wounded  embarked  in  the 
first  instance  will  be  removed ;  *  sufficient  assis- 
tance being  left  on  board  for  the  sick. 


*  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  when  the  weather  is  calm,  and 
the  hospital  ships  are  in  every  respect  comfortable,  the  wound- 
ed of  the  disembarkation  need  not  be  re-landed,  unless  the 
service  on  shore  should  require  the  assistance  of  the  station  staff. 

£ 
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Though  the  Ambulance  horses  be  not  disem- 
barkedj  jet  whenever  the  horses  of  officers  entitled 
io  be  mounted  are'  landed^  those  of  the  medical 
officers  who  have  the  same  claim  are  also  to  be  sent 
on  shore ;  the  care  of  straggling  casualties  will 
always  prevent  a  dismounted  medical  officer  from 
keeping  up  with  his  corps  on  advance.  {V.  Duties 
during  a  Battle.) 

When  the  heavj  warlike  stores  and  equipments 
are  left  on  boards  and  light  artillery  only  is 
landed,  a  few  of  the  long  cars,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  or  two  by  division,  may  be  also  disembarked, 
if  the  general  in  chief  deems  it  advisable  ;  the  re- 
mainder, together  with  the  spring  waggons,  will  be 
left  on  board  until  further  orders. 

It  frequently  happens,  when  a  disembarkation  is 
not  opposed,  that  the  troops  are  obliged  to  halt 
upon  the  beach  until  the  entire  of  the  force  is 
landed;  and  as  boats  often  ground,  and  the  men 
are  under  the  necessity  of  leaping  into  the  water, 
and  wading  to  the  shore,  remaining  afterwards  un- 
der arms  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
thoroughly  wet ;  in  these  cases,  an  extra  issue  of 
spirits  should  be  recommended.  Under  similar 
circumstances  the  men  will  also  land  with  tbeir 
kettles. 

When  the  men  are  thus  wet  after  a  disembar- 
kation, it  would  also  be  advisable,  if  it  can  be  done 
with  prudence,  that  they  should  strip  off  and  dry 
their  clothes,  putting  on  their  spare  trovvsers  and 
great  coats. 
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When  troops  are  not  opposed,  and  have  to  move 
further  in  the  country,  the  same  arrangements  will 
be  made  as  shall  hereafter  be  pointed  out  in 
marches,  with  the  exception  of  the  disembarkation 
of  transport,  which  will  be  regulated  according  to 
circumstances  by  the  commander  in  chief. 

La7iding  on  a  Friendly  Shore. 

When  disembarking  on  an  allied  territory,  or 
at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  armament  will  rendezvous  in  the 
port  or  roads  of  some  considerable  town ;  here, 
both  the  healthy  and  the  sick  will  be  landed,  and 
immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  effec- 
tive state  of  the  former,  and  to  seek  salubrious 
accommodations  for  the  latter,  for  which  purpose 
a  general  hospital  must  be  opened ;— of  this  estab- 
lishment I  shall  speak  under  its  proper  head. 
_  To  attain  the  first  end,  much  will  of  course 
rest  with  the  military  chiefs  of  the  army ;  but 
much  also  may  be  done,  by  the  medical  officers  in 
charge. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  officers  in  command,  when  troops 
land  in  a  populous  and  large  city,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  force  requisite  for  garrison  duties, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  army  merely  marched 
through,  to  be  placed  in  cantonments  in  the  most 
healthy  point  in  the  vicinity ;  but  if  the  expedi- 

E   2 
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tion  is  shortly  to  move  on,  and  the  weather  permit 
it,  an  encampment  is  preferable  to  quartering  men 
in  a  considerable  town,  exposed  to  the  many  causes 
of  disease,  which  scenes  of  dissipation  and  of  no- 
velty will  invariably  lead  them  to, 

No  time  should  be  lost  on  the  arrival  of  an  army 
in  a  foreign  country,  more  particularly  when  in- 
tended for  extensive  operations,  in  assembling  a 
board  of  health,  presided  by  the  inspector  general  ; 
in  which  the  following  points  will  be  investigated, 
and  official  and  detailed  reports  thereon,  subse- 
quently submitted  to  the  commander  in  chief. 

1st.  What  are  the  usual  epidemic,  endemic  and 
sporadic  diseases  of  the  country?  at  what 
period  of  the  year  making  their  appearance  ? 
whether  general,  or  only  prevailing  in  par- 
ticular districts  ? 

2d.  If  general :  in  what  season  ?  under  the  pre- 
valence of  what  wind  ?,  in  what  situations  ? 

3d.  Provincial :  where  ?  what  are  the  supposed 
causes  ?  on  the  banks  of  what  river  ?  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  lake,  morass,  wood,  &c.? 
under  the  use  of  what  particular  diet  or 
article  of  food  ?  the  medical  topography  of 
the  district  to  be  minutely  ascertained. 

4th.  What  is  the  most  approved  practice  of  the 
native  medical  men  ?  and  what  are  the 
prophylactic  means  generally  resorted  to  by 
the  inhabitants  ? 
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5th.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  water  of  the 
several  rivers? 

6th.  What  are  the  principal  mineral  springs  and 
thermal  waters  ?  obtaining  if  possible  their 
analysis. 

7th.  What  are  the  most  approved  works  upon 
the  medical  topography,  and  the  diseases 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  on  its  natural 
productions  ? 

8th.  What  are  the  prevalent  winds  at  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  year  ?  and  what  is  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  different  provinces 
during  the  various  seasons  ? 

9th.  What  is  the  habitual  diet  and  mode  of  living 
of  the  inhabitants  ?  in  the  middling  and 
labouring  classes  more  particularly — en- 
quiring into  the  diversity  of  provincial  cus^ 
toms,  which  can  generally  be  traced  to 
prophylactic  motives. 

10th.  What  are  the  indigenous  alimentary, 
medicinal,  and  poisonous  productions  ? 

11th.  What  are  the  condiments  most  commonly 
made  use  of? 

12th.  What  are  the  means  usually  resorted  to 
by  venders  of  wine,  spirits,  beer,  &c.  to 
adulterate  these  articles,  and  what  are  the 
most  effectual  and  ready  tests  for  detecting 
the  fraud. 

13th.  What  are  the  principal  diseases  of  cattle  ? 

14th.  What  are  the  venomous  reptiles  and  in^ 
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sectsj  and  what  are  the  popular  means 
employed  to  counteract  their  bite  or 
sting? 

15th,  Of  what  description  are  the  means  of 
transport  in  the  several  districts^  whether 
by  land  or  water  carriage  ? 

16th.  By  land :  of  what  kind  the  waggons, 
cartSj  &c.  or  bat  animals — of  what  des- 
cription the  roads  ?  By  water :  of  what 
size  the  boats,  whether  open  or  decked, 
and  how  far  navigable  the  rivers,  lakes 
or  canals  ? 

17th.  The  adopted  codex  or  pharmacopoeia  of 
the  country  should  be  examined,  that  the 
different  preparations  found  in  apothe- 
caries'-shops  may  be  known,  and  the 
weights  and  measures  reduced  to  the  Bri- 
tish scale. 

18th.  What  are  the  names  of  the  most  distin- 
guished medical  practitioners  in  each  pro- 
vince and  principal  town  ? 

19th.  What  are  the  principal  public  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  in  the  several  cities,  towns 
and  districts,  whether  supported  by  the 
nation,  or  by  private  endowments  ? 

20th.  What  are  the  principal  monasteries,  semi- 
naries, colleges,  &c.  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, and  which  of  them  belong  to  the 
wealthiest  orders  ? 

21st.   What  are  the  principal  palaces,  country 
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seats,  and  manufactures,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cities  and  towns  laying  in  the 
probable  theatre  of  war  ? 
22d.  How  is  the  country  supplied  with  salt  ? 
where  abundant,  and  where  scarce  ?  whe- 
ther sea  salt,  or  rock  salt  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  investigation  of  these 
most  important  points,  it  will  be  requisite,  that 
with  the  sanction  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  the  Board  should  demand  the 
assistance  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  leading 
medical  practitioners  of  the  country.  Its  members 
however  should  bear  in  mind,  that  in  such  enquiries 
the  truth  will  probably  be  withholden,  therefore, 
both  their  caution  and  ingenuity  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of;  and  towards  furthering  the  views  of  this 
meeting,  each  member  should  endeavour  individually 
to  reap  every  possible  information  for  the  guidance 
of  his  associates,  and  the  detection  of  erroneous 
statements. 

In  the  ultimate  report  of  the  Board  of  health, 
they  should  give  their  opinion  respecting  the  beet 
means  of  preserving  the  salubrity  of  the  troops  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  country,  and  during 
the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and  holding  in 
view,  the  necessities  of  the  army,  and  the  state  of 
the  ground  it  occupies,  recommend  such  a  modi- 
iication  of  the  rations  as  shall  be  both  wholesome 
and  oeconomical. 
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The  board  T^il!  also  determine  a  military  phar- 
macopoeia, and  establish  a  system  of  hospital  diet_, 
whi(  h  should  be  liberal  without  being  profuse^  and 
adapted  to  circumstances  of  locality ;  by  having 
recourse  to  the  productions  of  the  country  as  fre- 
quently as  possible^,  we  shall  be  able  to  husband 
the  supplies  not  so  easily  procured. 

According  to  this  pharmacopceia^  all  surgical 
cases  and  trays  will  be  made  up ;  in  drawing  it  out, 
compactness  and  easy  carriage  should  be  our 
object,  whilst  no  essential  article  is  omitted  in  the 
selection. 

The  contents  of  the  reserve  medical  field  stores, 
as  well  as  of  the  regimental  cantonment  chests, 
win  also  be  regulated. 

These  preliminary  steps  being  taken,  the  inspec- 
tor general  will  proceed  to  establish  general  hospi- 
tals, to  receive  such  men  as  are  unable  to  march 
with  their  respective  corps,  or  may  be  sent  to  the 
rear  during  the  progress  of  the  campaign  ;  but  if 
the  troops  are  to  remain  stationary  for  any  length 
of  time,  regimental  hospitals  will  be  immediately 
organized,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  staff 
surgeons  of  brigade. 

All  medical  comforts  will  be  landed  with  the 
sick,  and  a  return  of  them  will  be  submitted  to 
a  board  assembled  by  the  station  inspector,  to 
balance  the  stock  in  hand,  with  the  expenditure 
of  the  voyage.     These  stores  will  be  reserved  for 
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the  supply  of  transports,  subsequently  going  home 
with  sick,  convalescents  or  invalids.* 

All  medical  officers  in  charge  of  troops  embar- 
ked v^ill  forward  to  this  board  their  daily  diet  roll 
kept  on  the  passage,  together  with  an  abstract  of 
their  requisitions  upon  the  master  of  the  vessel. 

Should  the  medical  comforts  in  possession  of  the 
said  masters  of  transports  not  correspond  with  their 
original  supply  and  subsequent  issue,  the  same  must 
be  minutely  stated,  that  proper  steps  may  be  taken 
to  render  them  responsible  for  the  defalcation. 

As  general  hospitals  must  -be  formed  ere  the 
army  takes  the  field,  I  shall  take  this  most  impor- 
tant subject  into  consideration  in  the  following 
chapter. 


*  Transports  sent  out  with  reinforcements,  &c.  during  a  war, 
should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  medical  comforts,  to  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  drawing  upon  the  stores  abroad,  for  the 
use  of  convalescents  and  invalids  returning  home. 


CHAP.  VI. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   GENERAL   HOSPITALS. 

When  practicable  from  circumstances,  general 
hospitals  should  be  divided  into  establishments 
•for  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  convalescent, 
with  separate  accommodation  for  contagious  dis- 
eases ;  in  these  arrangements  it  must  be  recollected 
that  whenever  large  masses  of  sick  are  accumu- 
lated, sickness  will  spread  its  ravages  with  addi- 
tional concentration  and  activity,  therefore  these 
several  divisions  should  be  formed  in  different 
buildings. 

In  large  cities  and  towns,  where  the  principal 
depots  of  an  army  are  assembled,  it  i?  probable  that 
hospitals  belonging  to  the  country  will  be  found  ; 
but  it  is  seldom  that  these  abodes  of  wretchedness, 
can  withjustice,  or  with  safety,  be  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  our  sick,  at  least  without  consi- 
derable repairs  and  alterations ;  when  however 
they  are  deemed  well  calculated  for  this  purpose, 
or  that  their  occupation  becomes  indisj3ensable,  we 
should  invariably  make  use  of  our  own  bedding 
when  it  can  be  brought  up. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  monasteries,  col- 
leges, &c.  are  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
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an  hospital ;  churches  should  be  carefully  avoided^ 
Hiore  particularly  when  the  custom  of  the  country 
allows  inhumation  within  their  precincts. 

In  the  vicinity  of  most  large  cities  are  also  found 
palaces^  country-houses^  &c.  situated  in  salubrious 
spotSj  and  these  buildings  are  well  calculated  for 
the  purposes  of  convalescent  hospitals. 

In  monasteries,  semiriaries_,  &c.  the  wards  should 
be  established  in  the  corridors  and  cells ;  the  clois- 
ters, even  in  warm  weather,  and  in  hot  climates^, 
should  not  be  occupied  when  it  can  be  avoided,  or 
otherwise  used  than  for  the  purpose  of  exercise ; 
they  are  uncomfortable  by  day,  and  dangerous  by 
night. 

The  manifest  evils  that  have  arisen  from  general 
hospitals,  have  at  all  times  been  deeply  felt  and 
lamented;  and  they  have  proceeded,  in  my  opinion, 
from  their  having  been  thrown,  in  a  great  measure, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge, 
^nd  entrusted  to  military  commandants  unacquain- 
ted with  the  nature  of  their  administration,  and  to 
the  purveying  department.  The  interference  of 
the  former,  excepting  in  matters  purely  military,  is 
highly  prejudicial  to  that  unity  of  action,  which 
can  alone  ensure  success  to  medical  arrangement ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  officers  of  the  latter 
branch  of  the  service,  to  perform  the  multifarious 
duties  heretofore  entrusted  to  them,  each  of  which 
requires  a  person  distinctly  responsible  for  the^r 
proper  management. 
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But  although  the  military  interference  of  com- 
mandants in  the  concerns  of  the  sick,  tends  to 
lessen  the  power  of  the  medical  officers,  and  there- 
by weaken  their  exertions,  yet  this  observation 
solely  applies  to  hospitals.  Convalescent  dep6ts 
should  be  under  their  immediate  command,  guided 
however  in  matters  of  health  by  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  officers  thereunto  attached.  It  will 
still  be  the  duty  of  these  officers  frequently  to  visit 
the  sick,  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  any  com- 
plaint to  lay  before  them,  as  well  as  to  report  to 
proper  authorities,  any  irregularities  they  may 
observe  in  these  visits. 

Appropriate  buildings,  being  selected  and  given 
up  by  the  local  authorities,  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  quarter-master  general,  or  officer  in  command, 
the  principal  medical  officer  will  make  such  arrange- 
ments, as  will  tend  to  ensure  speedy  and  effectual 
assistance,  shortly  restore  the  sick  to  the  ranks, 
and  by  a  system  of  returns,  prevent  the  possibility 
of  convalescents  being  detained,  delayed,  employ- 
ed, or  diverted  from  their  destination,  either  by 
military  or  medical  interference ;  these  movement 
returns  being  intended  to  check  those  transmitted 
by  other  branches  of  the  service  to  head  quarters.* 


*  Without  this  system  of  returns,  checking  each  other,  much 
irregularity  will  arise ;  but  these  important  documents  should 
be  copied  or  drawn  out,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  medical 
officers  in  charge,  by  clerks  attached  to  them  for  this  purpose. 
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In  all  establishments  of  this  nature,  the  follow- 
ing points  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
duly  attended  to. 

1.  Situation. 

2.  Division  and  equipment. 

3.  Salubrity. 

4.  Distribution    of    officers  and  attribution   of 

duties. 

5.  CEconomy. 

6.  Attendance  on  the  establishment. 

7.  General  and  professional  utility. 

Situation. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  buildings  best 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded  : 
when  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  selection, 
edifices  constructed  on  elevated  and  dry  ground, 
with  a  supply  of  wholesome  water^,  and  a  favourable 
aspect,  are  to  be  preferred ;  when  in  a  flat  and 
low  country,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  hospitals 
are  not  exposed  to  marshy  or  any  other  prejudicial 
exhalations;  and  when  in  a  town,  as  far  as  possible 
from  markets,  or  narrow  crowded  streets,  shambles, 
tan-yards,  or   manufactures  :  the  banks  of  a  free 


as  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  attend  diligently  to  lueir  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  at  the  same  time  embody  with  sufficient 
neatness  and  accuracy  the  different  reports  required. 
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flowing  river  are  also  advantageous,  excepting 
when  the  stream  is  likely  to  become  stagnant  in  hot 
weather  and  dry  seasons. 

In  addition  to  the  accommodation  required  for 
the  patients,  care  must  be  taken  that  room  for  the 
following  establishments,    &c.   be  also  met  with. 

1.  Cook  house. 

2.  Wash  house,  laundry,  and  sheds  for  drying 

linen. 

3.  Reception  and  bathing  room. 

4.  Store  houses  for  packs,  arms,  and  accou- 

trements.* 

5.  Store  house  for  hospital  equipments. 

6.  Store  house  for  hospital  provisions. 

7.  Store   room  for  the  apothecary    and   labo- 

ratory. 

8.  Room  for  the  officer  on  duty. 

9.  Office  for  the  principal  medical  officer. 

10.  Office  for  the  hospital  commissariat. 

11.  Surgery  and  dispensary. 

12.  Dead  house  and  inspection  room. 

13.  Guard  room  and  porter's  lodge. 

14.  Proper    accommodation    for    the    resident 

medical   officers  and  principal  attendants 
on  the  hospital. 

*  It  would  he  desirable  that  arras  and  accoutrements,  &c. 
were  deposited  in  stores  unconnected  with  the  hospital,  as 
medical  officers  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  objects  so  totally  distinct  from  their  professional  business. 
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In  public  buildings  these  local  advantages  will 
most  probably  be  found,  otherwise  adjoining 
housed,  &c.  must  be  appropriated  to  these  pur- 
poses of  absolute  necessity  in  a  well  regulated  and 
disciplined  establishment ;  they  are  of  course  only 
applicable  to  permanent  general  hospitals  of  mag- 
nitude; those  formed  upon  a  smaller  scale  cannot 
be  expected  to  possess  similar  conveniences. 

When  distinct  hospitals  are  formed,  the  offices 
and  store  houses  will  be  central,  and  opened  in 
the  most  convenient  and  eligible  situations  that  the 
principal  medical  officer  can  meet  with. 

Division  and  Equipment. 

The  sick  of  an  army,  generally  speaking,  should 
be  distributed  according  to  their  respective  dis- 
eases; but  it  would  prove  highly  advantageous  to 
discipline  and  good  order,  if  in  addition  to  this 
arrangement,  whenever  the  patients  are  numerous, 
the  hospitals  were  divided  into  as  many  divisions^ 
and  subdivisions,  as  the  army  consists  of  divisions 
and  brigades ;  this  plan  would  maintain  an  organi- 
zation and  espi^it  de  corps,  which  a  promiscuous 
intermixture  will  always  tend  to  destroy.  The  men 
thus  assembled,  with  their  respective  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  comrades,  under  the  occasional 
inspection  of  the  dep8t-officers  of  their  several 
corps,  will  still  be  more  or  less  bound  by  those  ties 
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of  regimental  discipline  and  economy,  which  con- 
stitute the  excellence  and  superiority  of  battalion 
hospitals;  malingering  will  be  more  easily  detected, 
and  misconduct  repressed:  every  man  being  anxious 
to  join  his  fellow  soldier  in  the  hour  of  danger^ 
well  aware  that  the  indelible  stamp  of  cowardice 
would  for  ever  embitter  his  future  hours,  were  he 
to  shrink  from  their  perils,  or  refuse  to  share  their 
toils. 

This  arrangement  of  the  establishment  having 
taken  place,  the  comfortable  equipment  of  the 
wards  must  be  considered. 

When  bedsteads  have  not  been  brought  out,  and 
cannot  be  procured,*  boards  and  tressels  sufficiently 
elevated  from  the  floor,  must  be  substituted. 

The  beds  should  be  at  a  proper  distance  from 
each  other,  and  consist  of  a  palliass,  a  pair  of 
sheets,  an  under  and  upper  blanket,  a  rug  and 
a  bolster. 

Each  patient  should  be  provided  with  a  complete 
hospital  dress — a  pair  of  woollen  stockings,  a  flan- 
nel waistcoat,  and  a  shirt.  The  only  articles  of 
regimental   necessaries  he  will  be  allowed  to  bring 


*  T  would  strongly  recommend  that  iron  bedsteads  be  sent 
out  with  every  expedition,  when  hospitals  will  probably  be 
established  upon  the  sea  coast,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable 
river;  so  far  from  adding  to  the  burthen  of  the  shipping,  they 
would  constitute  a  wholesome  and  a  compact  proportion  of  the 
ballast. 
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in,  will  be  a  pair  of  shoes,*  a  stock,  a  pair  of 
suspenderS;,  a  comb,  a  sponge,  and  shoe  brushes^ 
with  his  haversack  to  contain  them  ;  he  will  more- 
over bring  in  his  tin  with  its  contents,  as  described 
hereafter,  (V.  Preparations  prior  to  a  March  ) 

To  each  bed  will  also  be  allowed  a  chamber  pot, 
and  a  spitting  box,  a  ticket  slide  (suspended  above 
the  patient's  bed  head  to  receive  a  tickel,  bearing 
his  name,  age,  regiment,  company  or  troop,  dis- 
ease, date  of  admission,  and  from  whence  received,) 
a  tin  can,  and  a  small  slabbe  dstool  for  his  medicines 
and  diet  drink. 

Each  ward  will  be  provided  with  pewter  soup 
plates  and  dishes^  gallon  cans,  a  carving  knife  and 
fork,  potatoe  nets,  wooden  trays,  a  skewer  and 
chain,  a  sufficient  number  of  close-stools,  bed 
pans,  urinals,  a  tub  for  the  reception  of  urine 
during  the  night,  a  fountain  to  be  filled  repeatedly, 
round  towels,  brackets  and  rollers ;  brooms,  heavy 
scrubbing  brushes  and  rubbers,  should  be  allowed, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ward,  and  a  quantity 
of  pearl-ashes  for  scouring  ;  together  with  tow  for 
the  purposes  of  cleanliness,  should  also  be  issued. 

The  wards  will  be  lighted  by  lamps  suspended 


*  When  the  wards  of  a  hospital  are  boarded  and  carefully 
scrubbed,  sandals  should  invariably  be  provided  for  the  sick, 
they  are  comfortable  in  wear,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  floor  by  the  hob  nails,  which  soldiers  usually  drive  in  their 
shoes. 
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from  the  ceiling,  to  prevent  the  patients  from 
having  access  to  ihem  ;  candles  to  be  only  used  for 
express  purposes:  a  table  of  suflicienl  size  for 
the  purpose  of  messing  to  be  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  with  a  form  on  each  side  ;  a  table 
cloth  to  be  spread  during  meals,  but  rolled  up 
immediately  after. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  bedding,  hair  mattresses 
with  a  square  center  piece  taking  out,  for  bed  rid- 
den cases,  under  whom  a  bed  pan  can  be  placed 
through  the  opening  in  the  bed,  should  also  be 
provided. 

The  equipment  of  the  wards  is  not  the  only  care 
of  medical  officers  in  opening  an  hospital,  they 
should  also  ascertain  that  every  other  division  of 
this  complicated  establishment  is  equally  well  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  utensils ;  the  articles  borne 
on  the  following  schedule  will  be  found  indispen- 
sable.* 

Copper  boilers.  Washing  tubs. 

Saucepans  covered,  and  Tin  graters. 

uncovered,    of  various  Lamps  and  candlesticks. 

sizes.  Night  lamps. 


*  In  the  above  schedule,  I  may  have  omitted  many  a  useful 
article  that  might  have  escaped  my  memory ;  but  sure  am  I  that 
none  of  those  borne  upon  it  will  be  found  useless ;  knives,  forks 
and  spoons,  every  soldier  should  be  provided  with,  as  the  tins 
that  I  shall  hereafter  propose  contain  them. 
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Double  block  tin  mea- 
sures. 
Iron  trivets. 

Iron  and  tin  tea  kettles. 
Flesh  forks. 
Sonp  ladles. 
Iron  spoons. 
Block  tin  tea  pots. 
Frying  pans. 
Iron  hooks. 

Iron  skewers  and  chains. 
Meat  choppers. 
Meat  saws. 
Cullenders  and  sieves. 
Coffee  roasters  and  mills. 
Steelyards. 
Scales  and  weights. 
Dry  and  wet  measures. 
Funnels, 
Potatoe  nets. 
Hand  baskets. 
Water  buckets. 


Fumigating  ditto. 

Oil  canisters^    with   oil 

fillers. 

Tinder  boxes. 
Chafing  dishes. 
Clothes  baskets. 
Horses  and  lines. 
Smoothing  irons. 
Numerical     types     and 

marking  irons. 
A  mangle. 

Augers  and  gimblets. 
Tap  borers^    cocks  and 

keys. 
Chissels. 
Hand  saws. 
Hammers. 
Turn  screws. 
Iron  wedges. 
Lanterns. 
Wheel  barrows. 
Hand  barrows. 


The  principal  medical  officer  will  moreover  as- 
certain whether  the  laboratory,  bathing  house, 
are  properly  supplied  with  every  requisite  conve- 
nience, and  that  general  means  of  preserving 
cleanliness,  such  as  brooms,  mops,  white- washing 
brushes,  scrapers,  &c.  have  not  been  overlooked. 

F  2 
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Saluhritif. 

The  equipment  completed,  every  means  must  be 
resorted  to,  to  secure  the  salubrity  of  the  establish- 
mentj  counteracting  every  disadvantage  of  locality 
that  might  tend  to  render  the  hospital  unhealthy, 
and  profiting  of  every  circumstance  that  can  ac- 
celerate the  recovery  of  its  inmates. 

Although  fumigation  by  various  processes  is 
frequently  of  the  utmost  advantage,  yet  free  ven- 
tilation, dry  wards  and  extreme  cleanliness,  must 
rank  amongst  the  most  powerful  means  of  resisting 
and  counteracting  contagion,  and  ensuring  success 
to  medical  exertions. 

When  the  ground  floors  are  unavoidably  occu- 
pied, in  damp  and  cold  weather,  stoves  should  be 
constructed  ;  the  same  precaution  must  be  resorted 
to,  when  churches  and  similar  edifices  are  converted 
into  hospitals. 

In  warm  weather,  the  windows  of  the  wards 
must  be  kept  open  during  the  day,  and  closed  by 
night,  when  the  season  is  chilly  and  wet. 

if  the  defective  construction  of  the  building  is 
such  as  not  to  allow  a  free  ventilation,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  magistrates,  and  under  the  direction 
of  an  architect,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  procuring 
a  thorough  current  of  air  through  the  establish- 
ment ;  under  the  apprehension   of  contagion,  the 
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civil  authorities  will  seldom  fail  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  medical  officers,  in  making  prophylactic  ar- 
rangements. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  beds  should  never 
be  laid  upon  the  floor,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  straw  is  good,  dry,  and  a  fine  day  selected 
to  send  for  it :  whenever  the  weather  permits, 
the  bedding  of  all  patients  able  to  sit  up,  should 
be  freely  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  every  article 
well  shaken  before  being  brought  in. 

Personal  cleanlip.ess,  both  among  the  patients 
able  to  sit  up,  and  those  that  are  confined  to  bed, 
must  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  temperature  of  the  wards,  particularly  in 
cold  climates,  is  not  to  be  regulated  at  random, 
but  a  thermometer  will  be  suspended  in  each. 

No  article  not  strictly  and  immediately  required, 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  wards ;  no  fragments  of 
victuals  to  be  kept  in  them  under  whatever  pre- 
tence ;  and  all  brooms,  brushes,  and  other  like 
utensils,  will  also  be  kept  outside. 

Close-stools  will  be  immediately  emptied  after 
use,  and  not  left  at  the  patient's  bedside,  unless 
frequently  required,  in  which  case  they  will  be 
kept  one  third  filled  with  fresh  water,  excepting 
when  otherwise  ordered  by  medical  officers,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  inspected  •  when  this  is 
thought  necessary,  the  pans  will  be  deposited  in 
an  appropriate  place,  with  a  label  bearing  the 
patient's  name  affixed  to  them. 
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When  a  patient  dies,  the  corpse  will  be  removed 
the  moment  the  orderly  offirer  has  pronounced  his 
death,  a  laibel  bearing  the  deceased's  name,  regi- 
ment, disease,-  and  number  of  his  division  and 
•ward,  will  be  lied  round  his  arm  to  prevent  mis- 
takes in  the  dead  ii^ouse  and  inspection  room. 

The  bed  straw  is  to  be  immediately  burnt,  and 
his  hospital  cloathing  arid  bedding  to  be  sent  to  the 
wash-house  without  delay,  and  the  bedstead,  (if  of 
wood,)  and  place  where  he  lied,  scoured  with  soap 
and  water. 

If  a  garden  or  yard  is  attached  to  the  hospital, 
it  is  to  be  exclusively  allotted  to  the  exercise  of  the 
patients,  and  positive  orders  be  given  that  no  linen 
be  hung  up  to  dry  in  these  walks  ;  the  hours  of 
exercise  to  be  determined  by  the  principal  medical 
officer. 

The  floors  of  the  pnvies  to  be  paved,  with  a  drain 
or  channel  running  across  their  flags,  for  the  free 
passage  of  water,  which  should  be  frequently 
dashed  upon  them  every  day.  Their  doors,  with 
proper  ventilators,  should  close  with  a  weight  and 
pully,  and  during  the  night  a  lantern  should  be 
hung  up  over  their  entrance,  and  in  the  passages 
leading  to  them,  that  the  patients  may  reach  them 
with  facility.  In  each  privy  should  be  affixed  a 
box,  in  which  some  loose  tow  is  to  be  locked  up, 
to  be  drawn  out  through  an  opening  in  front,  for 
purposes  of  necessary  cleanliness. 

The  floors  of  the  wards  will  be  kept  clean  by 
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occasional  washing  with  soap  and  water  and  pearl 
ashes,  and  by  daily  dry  rubbing  with  the  scrubbing 
brush,  clamp  and  block.  The  walls  to  be  fre- 
quently white  washed,  and  the  wainscots  scoured. 

Symmetry  in  folding  up  the  bedding,  and  in  ar- 
ranging all  utensils,  will  invariably  give  an  advan- 
tageous appearance  to  an  hospital ;  but  while  this 
regular  disposition  is  constantly  attended  to,  care 
must  be  taken,  that  for  the  preservation  of  outward 
and  ostentatious  neatness,  filthy  and  straggling  ar- 
ticles are  not  concealed  under  the  palliasses  or  bol- 
sters ;  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  have  recommended 
that  each  patient  be  permitted  to  bring  in  a  clean 
haversack,  that  his  shoe  brushes,  combs,  sponge, 
looking  glass,  &c.  may  be  kept  therein,  to  be  sus- 
pended behind  his  bed,  and  inspected  every  morning. 

All  exterior  nuisances,  such  as  accumulation  of 
filth,  dung-hills,  &c.  should  be  removed  by  the 
police  of  the  town.     (V.  Cantonments.) 

No  stall,  booth  of  hucksters,  sutlers,  or  tra- 
ders of  any  description,  to  be  permitted  to  stand  in 
front  of  the  hospital  or  against  its  walls. 

The  utmost  vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent  any 
intercourse  with  the  exterior,  unless  sanctioned  by 
the  medical  officers  in  charge;  when  windows  open 
into  the  street,  sentries  should  be  placed  under 
them,  to  prevent  the  patients  from  dropping  lines 
and  drawing  up  parcels,  until  proper  lattices  are 
put  up. 
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Distribution  of  Officers,  and  Attribution  of  Duties. 

Principal  Medical  Officer. 

This  officer  being'  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  establishment,  all  orders  must  ema- 
nate from  him,  and  all  communications  be  made 
through  his  office,  a  detail  of  his  dutieS;,  would 
therefore  be  impossible,  as  thej  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

He  will  transmit,  however,  a  daily  state  of  the 
hospital,  both  to  the  officer  in  command  and 
the   station  mspector. 

A  weekly  nominal  return  of  casualties,  admis- 
sions, and  discharges  to  the  depot,  must  also  be 
sent  o  the  same  officers,  all  medical  movements 
being  borne  upon  this  return. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  depot  and  sta- 
tion inspector,  will  likevyise  receive  a  monthly  re- 
port of  diseases. 

He  will  keep  a  general  abstract  book,  in  which 
all  the  casualties  of  the  hospital  will  be  nominally 
entered,  with  dates  of  admissions,  discharges, 
transfers,  and  deaths,  with  the  age,  regiment, 
company,  and  disease,  duration  of  disease,  and 
general  plan  of  treatment. 

In  other  books  will  be  entered,  all  letters  and 
official  communications,  together  with  the  answers 
sent  in  reply,  with  general,  garrison  and  department 
orders. 
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He  will  also  have  to  make  out  whatever  returns 
or  reports  may  be  required  from  time  to  time, 
either  by  the  conirnanding  officer  of  the  depot,  for 
the  information  of  the  commander  in  chief,  or  by 
the  station  inspector,  for  the  inspector  general. 

The  principal  medical  officer  will  be  allowed  an 
hospital  assistant  to  conduct  the  professional  part 
of  these  reports  and  registers,  and  a  clerk  for  the 
other  duties  of  the  office. 

This  officer  will  be  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  station  inspector,  who,  accompanied  by  the 
principal  commissary  of  hospitals  and  principal 
apothecary,  will  frequently  visit  all  general  hospi- 
tals, ascertain  that  the  duties  are  correctly  and 
(diligently  performed,  investigate  all  complaints, 
and  report  to  the  inspector  general  at  head  quar- 
ters, any  irregularity  that  he  may  have  observed ; 
should  these  irregularities  however  prove  to  be  of 
a  serious  nature,  he  will  have  the  power  to  suspend 
any  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  functions,  until 
instructions  from  the  inspector  general  are  received. 

In  these  important  visits,  the  station  inspector 
will  communicate  with  the  commanding  officers  of 
depots^  and  with  the  local  authorities,  receiving 
from  them  whatever  suggestions  they  may  think 
proper  to  offer. 

The  station  inspector  will  be  allowed  two  hos- 
pital assistants  to  carry  on  his  professional  corres- 
pondence, &c.  and  to  send  upon  any  casual  duty 
that  may  occur  from  time  to  time^  and  one  or  more 
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clerks,  according-  to  the  number  and  extent  Of* 
general  hospitals^  and  to  the  increased  business  of 
the  office. 

Whenever  the  commanding  officers  of  depots, 
and  the  principal  medical  officers  of  hospitals^,  do 
not  agree  in  their  views  respecting  the  service  of 
the  sick,  the  inspector  of  stations  will  lose  no 
time  in  making  this  cir'^umstance  known  to  the 
inspector  general  in  a  confidential  report,  that  the 
commander  in  chief  may  take  snch  steps  as  he  may 
deem  advisable  ;  as  the  concerns  of  the  sick  must 
invariably  suffer  from  such  a  disunion. 

Staff  Surgeons  in  charge  of  Divisions. 

These  officers  will  have  the  superintendence  of 
the  divisions  of  the  hospital  allotted  to  them,  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  assistants. 

They  will  visit  their  charge  twice  in  the  day,  at 
the  hours  pointed  out  by  the  principal  medical 
officer ;  in  these  visits,  if  the  hospital  is  crowded, 
and  the  duty  is  heavy,  they  will  keep  a  double  or 
alternate  prescription  book,  that  is  to  say,  holding 
in  hand  the  prescriptions  of  the  preceding  day,  the 
assistant  will  enter  in  the  book  of  the  current  day, 
any  alterations  in  medical  treatment  or  diet  that 
may  be  judged  necessary ;  by  this  means  the  general 
practice  will  be  more  accurate  than  when  trusting 
to  memory,  or  obliged  at  each  bed  to  refer  to 
former  pages.  x 
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They  will  tlieraselves  dress  all  surgical  cases  of 
importance  ;  attention  to  their  professional  charac- 
ter will  naturally  lead  them  personally  to  conduct 
to  a  perfect  cure  the  patients  they  have  operated 
upon^  as  the  most  skilful  operation  frequently  re- 
flects disgrace  upon  the  surgeon  who  neglects 
the  sufferer  during  the  after  treatment* 

They  will  be  held  responsible  that  their  assis- 
tants correctly  enter  into  their  registers,  the  cases 
attended  by  them  ;  in  this  duty  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  select  such  cases  only  as  may  be  deemed 
important,  as  this  indefined  latitude  would  only 
lead  to  the  omission  of  troublesome  records,  fre- 
quently interesting  in  the  very  ratio  of  their  minute- 
ness. 

They  will  fill  up  and  sign  the  diet  rolls,,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  extras,  the  usual  source 
of  extravagance  and  peculation,  ascertaining  that 
the  articles  borne  upon  their  columns  have  been 
issued,  and  that  the  diet  rolls  are  kept  in  each 
ward  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  patients. 

They  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  cleanliness 
of  their  division,  the  discipline  of  their  servants, 
the  regularity  of  the  medical  attendance,  and  the 
comfortable  and  correct  issue  of  diets  and  extras. 


*  In  warm  climates,  an<^  fine  weather,  I  would  strongly  re- 
commend, that  all  cases  of  wounds  and  sores  able  to  quit  their 
beds,  should  be  dressed  out  of  doors,  this  precaution  will 
materially  tend  to  preserve  the  sweetness  of  the  wards. 
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Two  or  three  days  in  the  week  will  be  appointed 
for  the  discharge  of  convalescents,  who  will  be 
paraded  the  precedin<^  day,  for  the  inspection  of 
the  principal  medical  officer,  when  he  considers  it 
necessary. 

An  accurate  nominal  return  of  convalescents 
discharged  on  these  days,  will  be  sent  into  the 
principal  medical  officer,  who  will  transmit  them 
to  the  station  inspector,  for  the  information  of  the 
inspector  general  at  head  quarters,  by  which  means, 
officers  in  command  of  corps  will  be  enabled  to  re- 
ceive positive  intelligence,  respecting  the  move- 
ment of  their  sick  and  convalescents  to  and  from 
hospital. 

In  the  event  of  a  patient  dying,  the  body  will 
be  opened  in  presence  of  the  staff  surgeon  of  the 
division,  who  will  deliver  to  the  junior  officers,  his 
opinions  respecting  the  morbid  appearances,  pre- 
paring himself,  or  directing  the  preparation  of 
such  parts  as  he  may  consider  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. 

In  every  general  hospital  of  magnitude,  there 
will  be  a  staff  surgeon  on  daily  duty,  who  will 
superintend  the  different  branches  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  report  thereon  the  following  day,  (a 
messenger  to  be  dispatched  to  the  principal  medical 
officer  whenever  the  staff  surgeon  on  duty  is  taken 
ill.) 

This  officer  will  also  be  present  whenever  a  con- 
siderable admission  of  patients  takes  place,  attend- 
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ing  to  their  reception  and  proper  classification  ;  he 
will  also  go  round  the  establishment  at  uncertain 
hours,  and  accompany  the  field  officer  or  captain 
of  the  day  in  his  visits ;  *  it  will  also  be  his  duty, 
frequently  to  survey  the  delivery  of  provisions, 
and  the  state  of  the  stores. 


Hospital  Assistants. 

These  officers  will  act  under  the  immediate  or- 
ders of  the  staff  surgeons  ;  they  will  dress  all 
wounds  entrusted  to  their  care — give  out  medi- 
cines, and  be  present,  if  not  daily,  at  least  fre- 
quently, at  the  issues  of  diets  and  extras. 

They  will  keep  the  medical  registers  of  cases 
attended  by  their  respective  staff  surgeons. 

If  the  establishment  is  considerable,  there  will 
be  an  orderly  hospital  assistant  for  each  division  ; 
but  there  will  invariably  be  one  upon  duty  day  and 
night,  who  is  not  during  that  period  to  quit  the 
hospital. 


*  On  this  duty  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the 
Blinds  of  medical  officers,  the  propriety  of  not  entering  into 
any  discussion  with  the  mihtary  officer  of  the  day,  who  frequently 
unacquainted  with  hospital  administration  and  pohce,  may 
make  irrelevant  remarks  ;  such  an  occurrence  should  be  reported 
to  the  principal  medical  officer,  that  he  may  consult  thereou 
with  the  officer  in  command,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  check 
any  unjustifiable  interference  with  tlie  medical  service  of  the 
establishment. 
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A  proper  dinner  and  supper  will  be  provided 
for  the  orderly  officers,  whose  rations  will  be 
thrown  in  for  (hat  purpose;  aiij-  addition  will  be 
regulated  by  the  principal  medical  officer,  guided 
in  this  arrangement  by  a  wish  fo  unite  comfort  and 
respectability  to  strict  economy  ;  and  no  one  but 
officers  actually  upon  duty,  will  be  permitted  to 
join  these  meals. 

The  orderly  assistant  will  admit  all  patients, 
registering  in  a  book  kept  for  this  purpose,  their 
name,  age,  regiment,  battalion,  company  or  troop, 
disease,  period  of  illness,  and  from  whence  came; 
he  will  then,  according  to  their  ailment,  divi^'ion  and 
brigade,  appropriate  a  ward  for  their  reception  ;  to 
facilitate  this  duty,  a  table  of  the  formation  of  the 
army,  and  of  the  division  of  the  hospital,  will  be 
hung  up  in  the  orderly  room,  together  with  a 
daily  state  of  vacant  beds. 

The  admitted  patients  registered,  the  porter  will 
be  directed  to  ring  the  admission  bell,  when  all 
servants  required  will  immediately  attend. 

In  the  *event  of  an  accident,  or  upon  the  arrival 
of  any  dubious  case,  the  orderly  assistant  will  send 
for  the  staiF  surgeon  of  the  day  :  in  the  orderly 
room  will  be  constantly  kept,  a  bearer,  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  fractures,  and  for  restoring 
suspended  animation. 

On  being  relieved,  this  officer  will  enter  in  the  or- 
derly book^  a  statement  of  every  extraordinary  occur- 
rence that  may  have  taken  place  whilst  he  was  on  duty. 
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At  a  certain  hour  after  retreat  beating,  the  or- 
derly hospital  assistant  will  be  present  at  a  roll  call 
of  all  orderlies  and  other  attendants  upon  the 
establishment. 

Principal  Apothecary ^  Apothecaries,   and 
Dispensers. 

The  principal  apothecary  will  direct  this  branch 
of  the  service  throughout  the  various  hospitals, 
receiving  his  instructions  from  the  inspector  gene- 
ral, through  the  station  inspector. 

All  the  medicines,  instruments,  materials,  &c- 
will  be  under  his  charge,  and  he  will  issue  them 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  service  both  of  general 
hospital  and  field  medical  establishments. 

As  no  articles  of  medical  stores  that  can  be  pro- 
cured in  the  country  occupied,  should  be  sent 
from  England,  this  officer  will  have  to  take  such 
steps  as  the  board  of  health  deem  most  expedient, 
to  supply  the  army  with  these  articles;  most  of  the 
States  of  Europe,  have  a  fixed  price  current  or  tarif 
of  medicines,  and  the  maximum  of  these  rates 
(due  allowances  being  made  for  the  circumstances 
of  war,)  should  regulate  the  purchase  of  these 
supplies, 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  practical  botany,  should 
be  considered  as  an  indispensable  qualification, 
both  for  this  situation  and  that  of  apothecary,  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  point  out  and  select  those 
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medicinal  plants  that  are  indigenous^,  the  use  of 
which  will  greatly  tend  to  economize  medicines,  and 
husband  supplies  drawn  from  home;  apothecaries 
therefore  should  not  be  considered  as  mere  store- 
keepers, but  be  expected  to  prepare  all  medicines 
that  can  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  of  a 
more  recent  quality  abroad,  more  particularly 
extracts,  tinctures  and  powders  drawn  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

There  will  be  an  apothecary  ati  ached  to  every 
general  hospital  station,  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  dispensers  to  attend  the  several  divisions  of  the 
establishment. 

He  will  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  receipts 
and  issues,  and  whenever  a  fresh  supply  arrives, 
he  is  to.  report  the  same  to  the  principal  medical 
officer,  that  a  board  of  survey  may  be  held  thereon ; 
all  medical  stores  from  whatever  quarter  they  may 
come,  will  also  be  carefully  examined  in  presence 
of  a  like  board,  the  members  of  which  will  see 
the  items  regularly  entered  in  the  register  of  re- 
ceipts. 

Every  two  months  the  apothecaries  will  take 
stock,  and  a  board  of  medical  officers  will  com- 
pare the  statement  of  the  stock  thus  taken,  (after 
having  satisfied  themselves,  by  the  examination  of 
various  articles,  that  the  statement  is  correct,)  with 
that  of  the  stock  that  remained  in  hand,  upon  the 
preceding  inspection,  crediting  intermediate  re- 
ceipts;   all  expenditure   should   be  accounted  for 
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by  requisitions^  and  abstracts  of  prescriptions, 
filed  and  numbered  according  to  their  insertion  in 
the  register  of  issues. 

When  medical  stores  are  reported  to  be  unser- 
viceable, they  will  be  carefully  examined  by  a 
medical  board,  and  if  condemned,  destroyed  in 
presence  of  the  members. 

The  dispensers,  on  passing  their  receipt,  will 
receive  from  the  apothecaries,  the  medicines,  &c. 
necessary  for  the  service  of  their  detached  charge 
or  division.  In  hospitals  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
there  should  be  a  dispensary  to  each  division,  from 
whence  the  hospital  assistants  will  receive  the  me- 
dicines prescribed  by  the  staff  surgeons. 

To  avoid  the  confusion  which  must  necessarily 
arise  from  numerous  issues,,  the  apothecary  will 
keep  a  diary  of  issues,  to  be  summed  up  every 
evening,  by  which  means  his  weekly  and  monthly 
states,  will  be  made  out  with  the  utmost  fa- 
cility, 

A  cutler  will  be  attached  to  the  principal  medical 
store,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  all  instruments 
ill  thorough  repair. 

The  apothecaries  will  also  have  under  their 
care,  the  arlicles  of  stationery  required  for  the 
medical  service  of  the  establishment. 

No  issues  to  any  extent  are  to  take  place,  unless 
the  requisition  is  approved  of,  by  the  Principal 
Medical  Officer. 

Whenever  the  purchase  of  any  article  becomes 
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indispensable,  the  transaction  must  be  witnessed 
by  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  and  a  Staff  Sur- 
geon, and  the  amount  paid  by  order  upon  the  Com- 
missary of  Hospital  Acconipts.     (V.  (Economy.) 

All  condemned  stores  not  to  be  destroyed,  are 
not  to  be  disposed  of  by  private  contract ;  but  sold 
by  public  auction,  duly  advertized  :  in  the  event  of 
these  stores  being  considerable,  the  delivery  of  the 
articles  knocked  down  will  be  conditional ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  will  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
purchaser,  if  after  the  expiration  of  three  days,  no, 
persons  offer  to  give  more;  for  which  purpose, 
the  proceedings  of  the  auction  will  be  made  most 
public.  This  plan  will  effectually  tend  to  coun- 
teract combination  at  the  sale ;  the  original  bidder 
will  of  course  have  the  preference,  if  he  chooses  to 
give  the  amount  subsequently  proffered.  The 
apothecary  will  lose  no  time  in  acquainting  the 
Principal  Medical  Officer  with  the  necessity  of 
renewing  such  articles  as  are  speedily  diminishing 
by  increased  consumption ;  although  it  is  his  duty 
to  ascertain  this  important  point  by  frequent  in- 
spections and  enquiries,  and  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  return  of  stock,  taken  every  two 
months. 

The  apothecaries  will  not  unpack  and  shelve 
every  article,  for  the  sake  of  an  ostentatious  pa- 
rade, but  merely  those  that  are  actually  required. 
When  a  board  has  ascertained  the  correctness  of 
invoices ;  the  medicines  &c.,  will  be  carefully  re- 
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packed^  that  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  evacuation, 
the  stores  may  be  expeditiously  removed:  all 
packages  of  medicines  should;,  therefore,  be  sent 
out  properly  put  up,  and  containing  similar  ar- 
ticles. What  are  called  medical  divisions,  or  chests 
of  various  and  numerous  medicines,  are  productive 
of  great  waste  and  confusion ;  small  and  trifling 
objects  only  should  be  sent  out  in  sorted  packages; 
great  care  must  also  be  taken,  that  no  chests,  casks, 
boxes,  &c.  are  broken  up,  unless  their  former  con- 
tents are  actually  expended,  and  they  have  become 
perfectly  useless. 

All  supplies  issued  by  the  apothecaries  will  be 
invoiced  both  inside  and  outside,  and  a  copy  of  the 
invoice  v»4Il  be  sent  to  the  destination  of  the  supply, 
through  the  Inspector  General's  office. 

Economy. 

To  supply  the  sick  and  wounded  with  all  their 
essential  wants,  restore  them  speedily  to  the  ranks, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  check  all  fraudulent  at- 
tempts, in  whatever  quarter  they  may  arise,  should 
constitute  the  principal  objects  of  our  solicitude.^ 

Hospitals  have  frequently  been  known  to  proves 
of  as  great  a  comparative  expence  to  the  public, 
as  armies  in  the  field ;  and  this  evil  has  proceeded, 
in  my  opinion,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  ad- 
ministration having  been  principally  vested  in  the 
hands  of  one  class  of  officers. 

The  proposals  of  hospital  economy  which  I  am 
g2 
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now  submitting,  would,  I  trust,  prove  etFectual  in 
establishing  a  relative  responsibility,  securing  a 
rigid  performance  of  all  financial  duties ;  and  the 
augmentation  of  expense  arising  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  distinct  officers,  to  fulfil  the  duties  hereto- 
fore entrusted  to  one  person  and  his  delegates, 
would  prove  but  insignificant,  when  compared  to 
the  ultimate  saving  which  must  accrue  from  the 
arrangement. 

Hospital  Commissm^iat. 

The  economy  of  general  hospitals  will  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  a  Hospital  Commissariat,  acting 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  principal  Com- 
missary of  Hospitals,  resident  at  head-quarters. 

This  department  will  be  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct classes : — 

1.  Assistant  and  Deputy- Assistant  Commissaries 
of  hospital  supplies. 

2.  Assistant  and  Deputy- Assistant  Commissaries 
of  hospital  stores  and  issues. 

3.  Assistant  and  Deputy-Assistant  Commissaries 
of  hospital  accompts. 

An  Assistant  of  each  class  will  be  attached  to 
every  considerable  general  hospital  station,  and  a 
Deputy-Assistant  Commissary  of  supplies  to  each 
division  of  the  army  in  the  field. 

The  officers  of  the  1st  and  2d  class  will  receive 
their  instructions,  and  act  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  to  whom 
they  are  attached. 
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The  3d  class  being  public  accomptants,  and 
entrusted  with  the  financial  duties  of  the  establish- 
ment, will  report  to  the  Principal  Commissary  of 
hbspituls,  and  will  prepare  the  accounts  of  their 
several  charges^  for  the  examination  of  such  persons 
as  may  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  audit  the  same. 

These  officers  will  be  allowed  clerks  and  store 
keepers^,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  respon- 
sibihty^  and  the  urgency  of  their  business, 

Commissaries  of  Sujjplies. 

All  the  provisions,  foel^  straw^  &c.  &c.  required 
for  the  service  of  general  hospitals,,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  these  officers  ;  the  same  will  be  delivered 
by  them  to  the  commissaries  of  stores  and  issues, 
upon  their  proper  requisitions. 

Contracts  for  these  articles  vrill  be  entered  in, 
excepting  in  cases^  when  from  particular  circum- 
stances, all  provisions  are  in  charge  of  the  Army 
Commissariat. 

Contracts  are  to  be  duly  advertised  or  proclaimed 
for,  according  to  the  established  custom  of  the 
country.  They  are  to  be  passed  in  presence  of  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  station  and  the  Prin- 
cipal Medical  Officer;  for  this  purpose,  these 
officers  must  acquaint  themselves  with  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  of  market  prices  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  year,  and  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the   circumstances  of   war,  these   rates 
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should  guide  them  in  this  important  transaction. 
Cheap  tenders  should  in  general  be  disregarded ; 
adventurous  and  needy  men,  will  frequently  make 
offers  which  they  never  can  fulfil ;  a  fair  and  liberal 
allowance  will  always  be  found  the  most  effectual 
method  of  ensuring  an  advantageous  and  a  per- 
manent supply. 

No  contract  should  be  passed^  in  which  the 
current  market  rates  are  to  regulate  the  price  of 
provisions :  monied  contractors,  of  landed  pro- 
perty, or  great  local  influence^  will  always  have  it 
in  their  power  to  raise  the  price  of  commodities^ 
either  by  forestalling,  or  by  spreading  alarming  re- 
ports amongst  the  peasantry. 

Contractors  should  be  made  fully  aware,  that  in 
the  event  of  their  having  received  a  douceur  or 
recompense,  or  been  promised  any  remuneration, 
they  will  forfeit  both  the  contract,  and  any  sum  due 
thereon  :  a  penalty  bond  is  not  easily  executed  on 
foreign  service,  and  the  payment  of  contractors 
should  therefore,  be  always  somewhat  in  arrear. 

All  advertisements  for  contracts  to  be  made  in 
the  joint  name  of  the  Commanding  Oilicer,  Principal 
Medical  Officer,  and  Commissary  of  Supplies;,  to 
be  thus  considered  both  a  military  and  civil  transac- 
tion. No  contract  to  be  passed,  unless  due  notice 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  be  previously  given 
in  the  most  public  manner,  and  when  passed,  the 
terms  should  be  made  known  with  equal  publicity, 
and  a  short  time  be  allowed  for  the  receipt  of  any 
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fresh  tenders^  of  a  more  advantageous  nature,  after 
such  publication  has  taken  place. 

No  contract  should  be  passed  with  any  indivi- 
dual, for  more  articles  of  different  natures,  than  he 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  supply,  without  being  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  other  persons,  who  will  seve- 
rally endeavour  to  speculate  and  defraud. 

In  addition  to  provisions,  fuel,  straw,  light, 
&c.  &c.  a  contract  will  be  entered  into  for  washing. 

Estimates  for  the  liquidation  of  all  these  supplies 
will  be  sent  in  to  the  Commissary  of  accounts. 
(F.  the  duties  of  this  class.) 

When  the  supplies  for  the  sick  are  drawn  from 
the  Commissariat  of  the  Army,  a  proportion  of 
those  articles  which  constitute  the  soldiers  rations, 
viz.  bread,  meat  and  wine,  will  be  required  by  the 
Commissary  of  hospital  supplies,  according  to  the 
abstract  of  the  hospital  diet  rolls. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  always  happen 
that  hospitals  can  be  supplied  even  in  this  manner, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  they  must  be  pro- 
vided by  requisitions  upon  the  country  :  this  most 
important  duty  should  never  be  entrusted  to  one 
individual,  as  our  utmost  endeavours  must  be  used, 
to  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the  population 
of  the  theatre  of  war.  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend, upon  these  occasions,  the  formation  of  a 
board  of  supplies,  to  be  presided  by  the  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  Depot,  and  composed  of  two 
medical  officers,  and  two  respectable  magistrates 
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of  the  town  and  neighbourhood :  here^   the  price 
of  every  article  required  would  be  equitably  fixed^ 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  every  requisition  de- 
cided  upon;    all   frivolous    and  profuse   demands 
should  be  carefully    avoided^    and   the    cattle  be- 
longing to  agricultural  pursuits^   be  exempted   as 
long    as  possible.     An  incensed    and   persecuted 
peasantry  w^ill  frequently   prove  more  formidable 
than  a  disciplined  enemy  in  array^  and  oppression 
in  the  rear  of  armies,  has  often  led  to  more  fatal 
consequences^  than  the  uncertain  events  of  battle. 
In  the  execution  of  their  delicate  duties^  the  Board 
will  vigilantly  check  any  act  on  the  part  of  the 
local    authorities,  that  might  tend  to   throw  the 
burthen  of  war  upon  the  classes  of  inhabitants  less 
able  to  bear  its  galling  yoke.     Municipalities  are 
generally  composed   of    individuals  dependent  in 
their  prospects^  upon  their  wealthy  and  powerful 
fellow-citizens^  who  are  thus  frequently  exempted 
by  interest  or  bribery   from   sharing  in  the  public 
calamities ;    rural    establishments    should   be   the 
very  last  sources  from  whence  supplies  are  derived, 
unless   belonging  to  opulent  farmers.      We  have 
little  to  dread  from  the  murmurs  of  the  rich  and 
the   independent^  if   we   can   conciliate    the  good 
will,  and  command  the  confidence  of  life  peasantry 
and  of  the  peopl<v^i  by  them  our  scamps,  our  mar- 
kets are  supplied,  our  transport  facilitated,  and  our 
intelligence  often  procured  :    and  when  acts,   dic- 
tated by  the  imperious  necessities  of  war,  expose 
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the  population  to  unavoidable  sufferings^  we  should 
study  the  means  of  alleviating^  the  hardships  of  the 
poor  and  labouring  classes,  even  at  the  expence  of 
the  indolent  proprietor,  only  roused  from  his  apathy 
by  calls  upon  his  coffers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  observe,  that  if  pos- 
sible, all  supplies  should  be  paid  for  upon  the  spot, 
in  the  currency  of  the  country  ;  but  as  this  cannot 
always  be  the  case,  bills  should  be  drawn,  also  pay- 
able in  the  district:  issuing  drafts  upon  distant 
checks,  is  not  only  a  vexatious  and  oppressive  act, 
but  it  opens  the  door  to  the  infamous  speculations 
of  a  horde  of  miscreants,  following  armies,  and 
enriching  themselves  by  purchasing  these  bills  from 
the  poor  peasants  at  an  enormous  discount ;  nor 
should  postponed  liquidations  be  entrusted  to  venal 
magistrates,  but  officers  duly  empowered,  be  sent 
in  the  various  provinces,  to  settle  all  just  demands.* 

I  have  before  remarked,  that  all  articles  procured 
by  the  Commissary  of  Supplies,  should  be  paid  for 


*  I  would  here  suggest  the  expediency  of  appointing  military 
officers  of  experience  and  rank,  to  receive  and  report  upon  the 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants  of  districts  traversed  by  troops.  It 
is  utterly  impossible' that  the  vexations  practised  in  the  rear  of 
armies,  can  reach  with  accuracy  the  ears  of  a  commander-in- 
chief:  ail  such  iregularities  should,  therefore,  be  investigated  by 
these  officers,  whose  functions  would  resemble  those  of  the 
Curiosi,  sent  into  the  various  provinces  of  declining  Rome,  to 
enquire  into  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  accelerators  of  her  fall. 
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by  the  Commissary  of  Accounts ;  duplicates  of  all 
estimates  sent  in  for  that  purpose  to  the  latter 
officer,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Principal  Com- 
missary of  Hospitals,  at  head  quarters,  for  the 
information  of  the  Inspector  General. 

Commissary  of  Stores  and  Issues. 

This  officer  will  reside  in  the  hospital,  and  be 
responsible  for  the  equipments  and  provisions,  &c. 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  establishment. 

The  equipments  he  will  receive  from  the  Store 
Keeper  General,  the  provisions,  &c.  from  the  Com- 
missary of  Supplies,  and  he  will  be  allowed  proper 
Store  Keepers  for  these  important  duties. 

The  safe  storing  of  the  patients'  packs  and  ne- 
cessaries, and  when  no  other  place  is  allotted  for 
the  purpose,  of  their  arms  and  appointments,  will 
also  be  under  his  superintendance. 

He  will  daily  make  out  an  abstract  of  the  diet 
rolls  of  the  several  divisions,  and  direct  his  Store 
Keepers  to  issue  thereon  the  extras  for  the  current 
day,  and  the  provisions  for  the  next.  He  will  send 
in,  every  evening,  to  the  Commissary  of  Accompts, 
an  abstract  of  the  issues  of  the  day :  he  will  also 
issue  to  the  Steward,  upon  requisitions  approved  of 
by  the  Principal  Medical  Officer,  all  equipments,  &c. 
that  may  be  wanted  from  time  to  time. 

At  stated  periods,  he  will  send  in  to  the  Prin- 
cipal Commissary  of  Hospitals,  and  to  the  Inspector 
General,   a  correct  return   of  all  provisions   and 
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equipments  drawn  from  the  Commissary  of  Sup- 
plies and  Store  Keeper  General^  issued  to  ii.e  hos- 
pital and  remaining  in  store ;  by  which  means  the 
returns  of  the  Commissary  of  Supplies  issues,,  and 
of  the  Commissary  of  Accompts  payments,  trans- 
mitted at  the  same  time,  may  be  checked  by  his 
return  of  actual  expenditures. 

He  will  be  responsible  that  all  foul  linen,  bedding, 
&c.  sent  back  to  store  by  the  steward,  is  sent  out 
to  wash.  Washing  should  invariably  be  carried  on 
by  contract :  great  fraud  may  prevail  in  this  branch 
of  the  service,  unless  properly  attended  to ;  more 
articles  being  charged  against  the  public,  than  have 
actually  been  washed:  to  check  this  source  of 
peculation,  the  steward  will  receive  a  receipt  for 
the  foul  linen  delivered,  a  copy  of  which  he  will 
transmit  to  the  accomptant's  office ;  the  contractor 
for  washing  will  pass  his  receipt  for  the  foul  linen, 
&c.  received  from  the  stores ;  and  upon  the  return 
into  store  of  these  equipments  properly  washed, 
the  Commissary  of  Stores  will  direct  upon  a  list 
thereof,  the  payment,  which  will  be  made  by  the 
Commissary  of  Accompts,  to  the  aforesaid  contrac- 
tor. 

The  system  of  checking  by  numerous  receipts 
may  appear  complex,  but  it  will  be  found  not  only 
an  effectual  method  of  detecting  fraud,  but  of  easy 
execution  ;  to  facilitate  it,  every  individual  con- 
nected with  the  economy  of  an  hospital,  to  whom 
the    slightest    responsibility  is  attached,    should 
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be  provided  with  a  receipt  or  check  book^  in  which 
all  receipts  and  issues,  however  trilling,  will  be 
immediately  entered. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  ofl&cer  to  keep  his 
stores  constantly  supplied  with  those  articles  of 
provisions  and  equipments,  which  may  probably  be 
wanted  from  time  to  time,  and  which  are  not  of  a 
perishable  nature. 

When  the  stores,  provisions,  &c.  drawn  from 
the  Store  Keeper  General  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Commissary  of  Hospital  Supplies,  are  of  a  bad  or 
inferior  quality,  the  same  must  be  immediately  re- 
ported by  him  to  the  Principal  Medical  Officer, 
that  a  Board  of  Survey  may  sit  thereon. 

Rates  of  issues,  of  fuel,  light,  soap,  pearl-ashes, 
&c.  will  be  established  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  wards,  passages,  &c.  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
These  rates  will  not  be  deviated  from,  except  upon 
special  requisition  from  the  Pfledical  Officer. 

All  repairs  and  alterations,  required  by  the  Prin- 
cipal Medical  Officer,  or  recommended  by  a  Board 
of  Survey,  will  take  place  under  the  direction  of 
this  officer,  and  the  workmen  or  labourers  em- 
ployed, be  paid  by  the  Commissary  of  Accompts. 

Whenever  damaged  equipments  are  sent  back 
into  store  by  the  steward,  a  report  must  be  made 
thereon :  damaged  and  useless  articles  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  encumber  the  stores;  but  be  re- 
turned immediately  to  the  Store  Keeper  General. 

When    stores  and   equipments  are   received,  a 
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Board   of   Survey  will   be  assembled^   should  the 
Commissary  of  Stores  conceive  it  necessary. 

Whenever  stores  or  equipments  are  sent  to 
the  army^  or  to  intermediate  hospitals,  &c.  an  in- 
voice thereof  will  be  sent  with  the  officer  in  charge, 
and  a  copy  transmitted  to  the  Principal  Commissary 
of  Hospitals.  From  the  neglect  of  this  precaution, 
stores  to  a  considerable  amount  are  frequently  lost 
or  unaccounted  for  :  the  officer  in  charge  of  these 
stores  and  equipments^  will  be  directed  to  teport, 
by  the  earliest  opportunity,  any  loss  or  damage  that 
may  have  taken  place  upon  the  road,  both  to 
the  Commissary  of  Hospital  Stores,  from  whom 
he  received  them,  and  to  the  Principal  Commis- 
sary of  Hospitals,  at  head  quarters.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  store  houses  are  properly  ventilated, , 
and  stoves  etablished  in  them  when  damp.  In 
fine  weather,  the  stores  will  be  taken  out  and  aired, 
while  the  store  houses,  &c.  are  cleaned  and 
scoured. 

All  stores  of  wine,  spirits,  &c.  should  be  under 
keys,  kept  by  the  Commissary  of  Stores  and  is- 
sues, who  will  attend  whenever  they  are  given  out. 

When  hospital  equipments  are  not  received  from 
the  Store  Keeper  General,  but  procured  by  re- 
quisitions on  the  country,  the  same  precautions 
must  be  resorted  to  as  pointed  out  under  the  head 
of  requisitions  for  provisions;  but  in  this  instance, 
particular  care  must  be  taken,  that  articles  of 
bedding  are  not  drawn  from  the  lower  classes,  as 
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they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  either  good  or  clean. 
This  beddiiig",  moreover,  should  merely  consist  of 
palliasse  and  bolster  cases,  blankets,  rugs  and 
sheets.  All  woollen  articles  to  be  carefully  scoured 
and  dried,  and  stoved,  if  necessary.  Flock  and 
wool  mattresses,  feather  beds,  &c.  should  invariably 
be  rejected,  when  vre  can  possibly  dispense  with 
them ;  care  must  also  be  taken,  that  wholesome 
and  proper  vessels  are  supplied  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  no  unglazed  vases  be  used  for  chamber 
pots  or  close  stools. 

(For  further  instructions  on  this  subject,  V.  In- 
termediate Hospitals.) 

The  Commissary  of  Stores  and  Issues  will  be 
responsible  for  the  decent  inhumation  of  the  dead  ; 
the  expences  of  funeral  will  be  regulated  and  paid 
by  the  Commissary  of  Accompts. 

He  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  stale  and 
safety  of  the  patients'  packs  and  necessaries  ;  they 
will  be  hung  up  by  corps,  and  labelled  with  the 
name  of  their  owners.  ( V.  Hospital  Attendants.) 

All  store  keepers,  &c.  will  be  accountable  to  the 
Commissary  of  Stores  and  Issues  for  their  respec- 
tive charges  ;  he  will  receive  from  gach  a  weekly 
return  of  articles  issued  and  in  store. 

He  will  have  charge  of  all  printed  returns,  re- 
quisitions, registers,  receipt,  and  check  books, 
&c.  requisite  for  the  service  of  the  establishment, 
as  well  as  of  all  stationery  necessary  for  duties 
not  medical. 
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When  shoes  are  wanted  by  the  patients,  they 
will  be  supplied  by  this  officer,  who  will  receive 
them  from  the  Commissary  of  Hospital  Supplies. 

This  officer  will  keep  a  correct  register  of  all 
hospital  servants  and  attendants,  with  the  date  of 
their  being  first  placed  on  the  establishment,  and 
the  rate  of  their  daily  pay ;  a  copy  of  this  register 
will  be  sent  to  the  Commissary  of  Accompts,  to 
guide  him  in  his  payment  of  their  allowances. 

Shirts  and  slop  clothing  will  be  drawn  from  the 
Commissary  of  Hospital  Supplies,  for  the  use  of 
convalescents,  whose  clothes  may  have  been  de- 
stroyed :  all  such  supplies  to  be  paid  by  the  Com- 
missary of  Hospital  Accompts,  who  will  debit 
the  same  to  the  Paymaster  General,  to  be  sub- 
sequently deducted  from  the  estimates  of  Regi- 
mental Paymasters. 

Commissary  of  Hospital  Accompts. 

Although  this  officer  is  held  responsible  to  the 
officers  duly  authorized  to  examine  and  pass  his 
accompts,  for  the  proper  execution  of  his  finan- 
cial duties,  yet  he  is  to  transmit  to  tlie  heads  of 
the  Medical  Department,  and  to  the  Principal  Com- 
missary of  Hospitals,  regular  returns,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  these  officers  to  check  irregu- 
larities and  unnecessary  expenditure. 

He  will  keep  a  register  of  admissions,  discbarges, 
deaths,  and  transfers,  accurately  specifying  names. 
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regiments,  troops,  companies,  &c.  to  enable  him  to 
make  out  every  24th  day  of  the  month,  a  correct 
return  of  hospital  stoppages. 

He  will  transmit  every  week  to  the  head  of  the 
Medical  Department  and  Hospital  Commissariat, 
correct  accounts  of  all  sums  paid  during  that  pe- 
riod, specifying  to  whom  and  for  what  purpose, 
together  with  copies  of  all  drafts,  orders  &c.  for- 
warded to  him  for  liquidation. 

This  officer  will  receive  from  the  steward  a  daily 
abstract  of  the  diet  rolls,  he  will  draw  out  a  weekly 
statement  of  the  same,  which  will  also  be  trans- 
mitted to  head  quarters ;  by  this  means,  the  returns 
of  the  Commissaries  of  Hospital  Supplies,  and  of 
Stores  and  Issues,  will  be  checked,  and  it  will  be 
easy  thereby  to  ascertain,  that  no  articles  have  been 
paid  for,  that  have  not  been  actually  supplied  and 
issued;  before  transmission,  this  return  will  be  sent 
to  the  Principal  Medical  Officer,  for  his  approval, 
and  through  the  Station  Inspector's  office,  be 
forwarded  to  the  Inspector  General. 

The  bills  of  the  contractors  for  washing,  will  be 
also  sent  to  this  officer  for  payment;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  this  expenditiye,  the  steward 
will  send  into  his  office,  a  correct  list  of  every 
article  sent  into  store  to  be  washed. 

Payment  of  provisions,  &c.  will  be  made  weekly, 
and  before  cashing  any  orders  for  such  supplies,  he 
must  ascertain  by  the  abstract  of  diet,  whether  the 
supplies  issued,  correspond  with   the  supplies  re- 
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quired ;  it  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of  hospital 
diet,  and  of  the  stewards  duties^  that  every  article 
not  bona  fide  received,  is  to  be  erased  from  the  ab- 
stract, ere  it  is  sent  into  this  office. 

All  returns  of  payments  made,  sent  into  the 
Paymaster  General,  will  be  accompanied  by  pro- 
per vouchers ;  but  in  no  instance  should  a  quietus 
of  accompts  be  granted  upon  foreign  service ;  this 
final  settlement  should  take  place  at  home,  and  to 
facilitate  it,  all  hospital  accompts  should  be  closed 
half-yearly. 

All  supplies  of  necessaries,  &c.  paid  by  the 
accomptants,  will  be  charged  in  a  monthly  form, 
against  the  Pay  Master  of  the  patients'  regiments, 
unless  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  think  proper 
to  order,  that  these  supplies  be  issued  from  the 
army  stores. 

The  accomptants  of  hospitals  will,  moreover, 
open  a  book  with  the  apothecaries  of  the  establish- 
ment, as  the  latter  will  draw  upon  them,  for  the 
payment  of  such  medical  stores  as  they  may  have 
been  authorized  to  purchase. 

All  officers  of  the  establishment  will  draw  from 
the  Commissary  of  Hospital  Accompts,  their  pay 
and  allowances,  upon  warrants  issued  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Pay  Master  General ;  but  provisions 
and  forage  are  to  be  drawn  by  the  Hospital  Esta- 
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blishment^  from  the  General  Commissariat  of  the 
Army.* 

All  hospital  servants,  &c.  will  receive  from  the 
same  oflficer  their  pay  or  wages,  he  will  he  guided 
by  the  list  sent  to  him  by  the  Commissary  of  Stores 
and  Issues ;  and  the  moment  a  servant  is  struck 
oflf  the  establishment,  the  circumstance  is  to  be 
notified. 

All  money  or  personal  valuable  effects,  apper- 
taining to  patients  admitted,  are  to  be  lodged  in 
the  accomptant's  hands,  and  duly  registered. 

The  produce  of  all  sales  of  the  effects  of  de- 
ceased patients,  or  of  condemned  medical  stores, 
will  also  be  lodged  with  him,  and  duly  credited. 

Attendance  on  the  Establishment. 

The  following  are  the  attendants  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  dutie* 
of  a  considerable  hospital  establishment. 

1.  A  Steward  in  charge  of  the  hospital. 

2.  A  principal  Ward  Master  to  each  division. 

3.  An  under  Ward  Master  to  each  sub-division. 

4.  A  Porter  in  charge  of  the  gate  and  keys. 

5.  A  Store  Keeper  of  provisions,  medical  com- 
forts, &c. 


*  When  the  officers  and  servants  of  an  Hospital  establishment, 
draw  their  proisions  from  the  officer  who  supplies  it,  we  must 
be  apprehensive  that  the  best  rations  will  be  issued  to  them  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  sick. 
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6.  A  Store  Keeper  of  hospital  equipments^  &c. 

7.  A  Store  Keeper  of  packs^  arms^  and  accou- 
trements. 

8.  A  principal  Cook. 

9.  An  under  Cook  for  each  division. 

10.  A  Warden  of  the  admission  room  and 
baths. 

These  situations  should  be  considered  perma- 
nent, so  long  as  propriety  of  conduct  affords  to  the 
persons  thus  employed^  just  claim  to  be  retained. 
Every  regiment  possesses  respectable  and  deserving 
non-commissioned  officers^,  unable  from  length  of 
service  or  from  corpulence,  to  endure  the  fatigues 
of  an  active  campaign  ;  to  these  individuals  should 
such  stations  be  allotted,  both  as  a  reward  for  past 
services,  and  as  the  most  probable  means  of  en- 
suring order  and  discipline.  Commanding  Officers 
should,  therefore,  bring  such  subjects  with  their 
regiments  ;  and  upon  their  arrival  on  a  foreign  esta- 
blishment, send  into  the  Adjutant  General's  office 
a  return  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  deemed 
fit  to  be  appointed  to  these  advantageous  and  com- 
paratively tranquil  situations. 

To  assist  these  attendants,  the  following  under 
servants  will  also  be  required. 

1.  Orderlies  for  the  several  wards. 

2.  An  armourer  to  attend  the  stores  of  arms  and 
accoutrements. 

3.  Bathers  to  attend  the  baths. 

H  2 
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4.  Surgery  men  to  attend  the  laboratory,  sur- 
gery, and  dispensaries. 

5.  A  Barber  to  each  division. 

6.  Orderlies  to  assist  in  the  kitchen. 

7.  Ditto  in  charge  of  dead  house  and  inspec- 
tion room. 

8.  Ditto  to  attend  the  Store  Keepers. 

9.  Messengers. 

The  female  attendants  should  be  as  few  as  pos- 
siblCj  and  consist  of 

1.  A  Matron. 
'  2.  A  Nurse  to  each  division. 

3.  Washerwomen  and  sempstresses,  when  wash- 
ing must  necessarily  be  performed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  hospital. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  various  attri- 
butions of  these  several  attendants. 

Steivard. 

Being  the  under  superintendant  of  the  hospital, 
it  is  needless  to  observe,  that  his  duties  are  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  and  in  our  selection  for  this 
station,  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  and  scru* 
pulous. 

He  will  pay  attention  to  the  proper  execution  of 
all  duties  connected  both  with  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal police  of  the  hospital. 

He  will  receive  daily  from  the  Commissary  of 
Issues,  and  his  Store  keepers,  the  provisions  and 
extras  required  by  the  diet  rolls.     He  will  pass^ 
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receipts  in  a  receipt  book  kept  for  that  purpose^  and 
erase  from  his  abstract  every  item  not  actually  and 
immediately  supplied.  A  return  of  provisions,  &c. 
received  during  tlife  day,  will  be  sent  every  evening 
to  the  office  of  the  accomptant,  to  whom  he  will 
also  send  every  morning  a  general  abstract  of  the 
articles  required  by  the  diet  rolls. 

All  provisions,  &c.  will  be  delivered  by  him  to 
the  Principal  Ward  Masters  of  Division.,  who  will 
pass  their  receipts  in  his  receipt  or  check  book. 

He  will  be  present  whenever  patients  are  ad- 
mitted, and  be  held  responsible  that  the  orders 
issued  on  that  head,  are  properly  obeyed. 

He  will  make  a  daily  report  to  the  Staff  Surgeon 
on  duty,  of  every  particular  occurrence  that  may 
have  taken  place,  or  of  any  irregularity  he  may  have 
observed. 

>  The  steward  will  also  issue  to  the  Principal 
Ward  Master,  all  equipments,  &c.  belonging  to 
the  hospital  material,  which  he  will  receive  from 
the  Commissary  of  Stores  and  Issues. 

All  his  receipts,  and  in  short  every  receipt 
passed  in  the  hospital,  will  be  made  in  books  kept 
for  that  express  purpose,  by  every  individual  to 
whom  responsibility  is  attached:  each  page  of 
these  books  will  be  numbered,  and  on  the  first  sheets 
the  number  of  the  pages  of  the  book  will  be  entered 
in  full  letters,  and  signed  by  the  Principal  Medical 
Officer.  No  requisitions  or  receipts  are  to  be  made 
out  in  numbers,  but  the  quantities  required  anc[ 
received,  to  be  stated  in  words  at  full  length. 
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Principal  Ward  Masters. 

The  Ward  Masters  of  divisions  will  make  out 
every  morning,  from  the  diet  rolls  of  their  subdivi- 
sions, a  divisional  abstract  of  provisions  for  the 
ensuing  day,  and  of  extras  for  the  current  one,  vrhich 
will  be  sent  in  due  time  to  the  Steward,  from  whom 
the  Ward  Masters  will  receive  their  necessary  sup- 
plies, passing  their  receipt  for  the  same,  and  care- 
fully erasing  all  articles  that  are  not  issued. 

The  principal  Ward  Master  will  then  deliver  the 
provisions  to  the  Head  Cook,*  and  the  medical 
comforts  to  the  divisional  nurses,  through  the  under 
Ward  Masters, 

The  diet  rolls  are  on  no  account  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  division,  but  left  in  the  ward,  for  the  in- 
ispection  and  satisfaction  of  the  patients. 

The  Principal  Ward  Master  will  attend  when- 
ever patients  are  admitted,  and  after  they  have 
been  properly  prepared,  they  will  see  that  the  under 
Ward  Masters  take  them  to  the  wards  pointed  out, 
by  the  receiving  Medical  Officer. 


*  Ward  Masters  are  more  particularly  responsible  to  the  Me- 
dical officer  to  whom  they  are  attached,  for  the  correct  and 
regular  distribution  of  diets,  &.C.;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
would  wish  that  they  should  receive  the  required  provisions 
from  the  Steward,  and  issue  them  to  the  cooks,  fi:om  whom  they 
will  receive  them,  cooked  and  divided  according  to  their  own 
abstracts  of  diet. 
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They  will  frequently  visit  the  wards,  and  be  held 
responsible  that  the  siibdivisional  Ward  Masters  at- 
tend diligently  to  all  the  regulations  respecting  the 
cleanliness  and  order  of  their  respective  charges. 

Siibdivisional  or  under  Weird  Masters. 

These  attendants  will  be  answerable  for  the 
regular  performance  of  all  the  orders  they  may 
receive^  respecting  the  police  and  arrangement  of 
their  wards. 

They  will  make  out  a  daily  abstract  from  the 
Medical  Officer's  diet  table,  and  also  signed  by 
them  to  be  sent  into  the  principal  Ward  Masters. 

They  will  afterwards  receive  all  extras  and  me- 
dical comforts,  for  which  they  will  give  a  receipt 
to  the  principal  Ward  Master,  and  hand  them  for 
preparation  to  the  divisional  nurses. 

When  a  patient  is  taken  seriously  ill,  they  will 
immediately  send  for  the  Medical  Officer  on  duty, 
as  well  as  when  a  patient  dies. 

When  a  patient  wishes  to  make  a  will,  the  or- 
derly Officer  on  duty,  as  well  as  the  Steward,  will 
be  sent  for  to  witness  the  deed. 

When  a  patient  desires  to  have  a  clergyman, 
after  having  ascertained  his  religious  persuasion, 
they  will  immediately  dispatch  a  messenger  in  quest 
of  one. 

All  accidents  and  damages,  occurring  in  their 
wards,  to  be  immediately  made  known  to  the  prin- 
cipal Ward  Master,  for  the  Steward's  information; 
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the  under  Ward  Masters  will  otherwise  be  held 
accountable  for  the  repairs  required  ;  they  will,  at 
the  same  time^  specify  the  individual  or  individuals 
by  whom  the  damage  has  been  occasioned ;  if  they 
are  not  able  to  trace  the  offender,  the  entire  ward 
will  be  charged  with  the  expence. 

When  the  admission  bell  rings^  the  Ward  Master 
will  immediately  attend  at  the  admission  room. 

All  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  patients, 
orderlies  or  nurses,  are  to  be  reported  both  to  the 
Principal  Ward  Master,  and  to  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  subdivision,  when  he  arrives :  the  Ward 
Master  will  otherwise  be  considered  as  accessary  to 
the  disorders  committed. 

Porter, 

The  Porter  is  strictly  to  obey  and  enforce  alj 
orders  he  may  receive,  respecting  the  service  of 
the  gate ;  and  he  will  be  authorized  to  call  upon 
the  centry,  or  upon  the  non-commissioned  officer 
on  the  hospital  guard,  for  military  assistance  in 
the  execution  of  his  duties. 

A  bell  will  be  suspended  over  his  lodge,  and 
various  ringings  be  established  by  the  Principal 
Medical  Officer,  to  announce  the  arrival  of  sick, 
the  hours  of  meals,  exercise,  rising,  and  retiring  to 
rest,  and  military  and  medical  visits. 
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Store  Keepers  of  Provisions,  Equipments,  6fC. 

They  will  be  UTider  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Commissary  of  Hospital  Stores  and  Issues,  and 
•will  issue  to  the  Steward,  upon  proper  requisitions, 
the  ordinary  supplies  ;  but  will  report  all  extraor- 
dinary demands,  or  applications,  to  their  superiors 
for  instruction ;  every  article  delivered,  will  be 
acknowledged  by  proper  booked  receipts,  and.  they 
will  pass  a  receipt  to  the  Steward  for  foul  linen,  or 
damaged  stores  returned. 

Store  Keeper  of  Arms,  Packs,  and  Accoutrements. 

Every  patient  sent  into  hospital,  together  with  a 
medical  statement  of  his  case,  should  be  provided 
with  a  correct  return  of  necessaries,  arms,  accou- 
trements, clothing,  and  personal  effects,  when  the 
nature  of  the  service  allows  such  a  return  to  be 
made  out. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments should  be  received  in  stores  unconnected 
with  the  Medical  Department;  but  when  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  must  be  received  into  the 
hospital  stores  of  packs,  &c.  The  Store  Keeper 
will  carefully  compare  the  returns  brought  in  with 
the  effects  received,  and  enter  the  same  in  an  in- 
ventory book ;  the  arms  and  accoutrements  will  be 
racked  and  slung  by  the  armourer ;  the  pouches 
will  be  examined,  and  any  ammunition  they  may 
contain,  be  securely  lodged  ;  the  armourer  will 
also  inspect  the  arras,  and  register  any  deficiency 
or  darnage. 
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The  packs  will  be  stored  by  brigades  and 
regiments,  and  tlieir  owners  names  affixed  thereto. 

All  money,  or  other  valuable  effects,  will  be 
handed  to  the  accoraptant,  due  receipts  being 
taken. 

All  foul  linen  and  soiled  blankets  brought  in, 
will  be  immediately  sent  to  wash.  Should  the 
clothing  be  also  dirty,  it  will  be  kept  outside,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Statf  Surgeon  of  the  day,  who 
will  direct  it  to  be  destroyed,  if  he  considers 
it  unfit  to  be  stored  or  washed ;  but  should  these 
articles  be  in  considerable  number,  their  destruC" 
tion  can  only  be  warranted  by  the  decision  of  a 
Medical  Board  of  Survey.  When  any  part  of  a 
soldier's  clothing  or  necessaries  is  thus  destroyed, 
the  same  must  be  noticed  by  the  Medical  Officer 
on  duty  in  his  orderly  book,  and  the  Store  Keeper 
will  also  state  the  circumstance  in  his  inventory, 
in  the  column  of  remarks. 

Warden  of  the  Admission  Room. 

A  bath  will  be  attached  to  the  receiving  rooraj, 
and  the  Warden  will  keep  by  him  a  constant  supply 
of  hospital  dresses. 

When  a  patient  is  admitted,  the  Warden  will 
see  him  stripped,  and  his  clothing  and  linen  taken 
away ;  he  will  only  be  allowed  to  take  out  of  his 
pack,  the  necessaries  before  stated. 

The  patient  is  then  to  be  washed  with  soap  and 
warm  water,  as  dirt  is  frequently  encrusted  on  his 
bands  and  feet;  rubbing  them  with  pummice  stone 
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will  be  found  the  most  effectual  method  of  removing 
this  tenacious  filth.  The  hair  is  then  to  be  cut 
short,  and  the  nails  pared;  when  perfectly  clean 
and  dry,  the  sick  will  be  delivered  to  the  Principal 
Ward  Master  in  attendance,  who  will  give  them  in 
charge  to  their  respective  under  Ward  Masters. 

Principal  Cook. 

He  will  receive  a  daily  abstract  of  diets,  and  the 
Principal  Ward  Masters  will  send  in  to  him  the 
provisions  drawn  by  the  Steward ;  it  will  be  his 
duty  to  ascertain  that  the  provisions  thus  received, 
agree  in  weight  with  the  diet  rolls ;  he  will  then 
deliver  to  the  divisional  cooks  the  provisions  re- 
quired for  their  divisions. 

He  will  draw  directly  from  the  Steward,  salt, 
pepper,  vegetables,  &c.  a  rate  of  issue  for  these  sup- 
plies, for  the  confection  of  soup,  will  be  established. 

It  will  be  his  duty  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
the  cleanliness  and  regularity  of  the  cooks  and 
kitchens;  responsible  for  the  culinary  utensils,  he 
will  see  that  they  are  kept  in  order,  and  report  to 
the  Steward,  any  damage  or  deficiencies  that  may 
occur  from  time  to  time. 

He  will  superintend  the  weighing  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  raw  meat,  as  well  as  of  the  diets  delivered 
by  the  Divisional  Cooks  to  the  Ward  Masters  in 
attendance,  with  their  orderlies,  accompanied  by 
convalescent  patients,  bearing  trays,  skewers  and 
chains,  potato  nets,  with  soup  cans. 
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Bad  quality  of  provisions,  of  fuel,  and  want  of 
proper  fire  places,  stew  holes,  &c.  must  be  instantly 
reported ;  the  badness  of  provisions  can  never  be 
admitted  in  extenuation  of  bad  diets,  if  not  timely 
made  known. 

3Iatron. 

The  Matron  will  have  charge  of  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  the  linen  and  flannel  materials,  receiving 
them  from  the  Commissary  of  Stores  and  Issues,  to 
whom  she  will  be  accountable. 

Foul  linen  will  be  brought  to  her  by  the  orderlies 
bundled  by  wards,  with  a  list  of  articles  drawn 
out  by  the  Subdi visional  Ward  Masters,  affixed  to 
each;  after  counting  them,  and  having  ascertained 
that  the  contents  of  each  bundle  are  correctly 
stated,  she  will  direct  them  to  be  sent  to  the  Store 
Keeper  to  be  washed. 

The  linen,  &c.  when  clean,  will,  be  always 
brought  back  to  her,  and  examined ;  if  standing 
in  need  of  repair,  it  will  be  given  over  to  the 
sempstresses;  but  if  not  fit  to  be  mended,  she  Avill 
make  out  a  list  of  the  useless  articles,  which  she 
will  send  in  to  the  Commissary  of  Stores  and 
Issues,  that  these  articles  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  repair  of  other  linen. 

The  Matron  will  also  receive  from  the  same 
stores,  soap,  pearl-ashes,  thread,  needles,  tape,  &c, 
and  every  other  article  she  may  require. 

When  washing  takes  place  in  hospitals,  a  centry 
will   be   placed   over  the  wash-house,  to  preyei^t 
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theft  or  irreg-ulaiities :  the  washerwomen  will  be 
under  the  immediate  superintendance  of  the  Ma- 
tron, who  will  see  that  they  diligently  and  soberly 
perform  their  duties. 

The  Matron  will,  moreover,  superintend  all  the 
other  female  attendants  on  the  establishment,  and 
report  all  irreg^ularities. 

Orderlies. 

When  the  army  is  in  cantonments,  and  distant 
from  the  enemy,  the  men  of  the  Hospital  Corps  of 
Ambulance,  as  before  stated,  will  be  employed  in 
general  hospitals.  But  as  soon  as  preparations  are 
made  for  taking  the  field,  the  corps  will  immediately 
be  re-organized. 

It  will  then  be  necessary  that  each  division  of  the 
armV;.  according  to  the  number  of  its  sick,  and  its 
strength,  should  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  Or- 
derlies for  general  hospitals.  These  men  should 
be  selected  amongst  that  class  of  soldiers  of  which 
every  regiment  possesses  a  great  number  ;  men  unfit 
from  various  reasons  for  active  operations,  and  who 
(while  they  merely  add  to  the  nominal  strength  of  a 
corps),  only  encumber  its  movements  in  the  field. 
(V.  Depots.) 

His  Majesty's  regulations  allow  one  orderly  to 
every  eight  patients,  but  in  general  I  think  that  one 
will  prove  sufficient  for  ten  ;  yet  the  return  for  or- 
derlies should  be  made  out  with  the  view  of  pro- 
viding against  casualties.      Convalescents  should 
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should  never  be  employed  as  orderlies.  Com  manding 
Officers  of  regiments  must  be  the  best  judges  of  the 
men  whom  they  can  most  easily  spare  for  hospital 
duties ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible^ that  the  men  they  select  are  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  they 
should  be  carefully  inspected  by  the  Field  Medical 
Officers  of  corps  before  they  are  sent  to  the  rear. 

The  Orderlies  are  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
their  respective  v*^ard  mastei:s,  who  are  held  respon- 
sible for  their  discipline  in  hospital. 

On  their  arrival  from  the  army,  they  should  be 
provided  with  a  uniform  jacket,  trowsers  and  cap; 
grey  russia  duck  or  canvas  being  easily  kept  clean 
and  washed,  are  the  materials  best  calculated  for 
their  dress;  they,  moreover,  are  not  so  liable  as 
woollen  deaths  to  retain  contagious  or  putrid 
fomites; — care  must  be  taken  that  they  shirt,  shave, 
and  wash  regularly  and  frequently. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  these  men  are  exposed 
to  fatiguing  and  incessant  duties,  therefore,  when 
much  harassed,  an  additional  ration  of  wine  should 
be  granted. 

When  men  of  the  Hospital  Corps  are  employed 
upon  general  hospital  duties,  they  should  be  entitled 
to  the  same  wages  and  allowance;  But  there  are 
certain  fatigue  duties  about  an  hospital,  on  which 
these  valuable  men  should  never  be  put.  The  ut- 
most care  should  be  taken  to  impress  most  fully 
upon  their  minds^  that,  although  when  their  ser- 
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vices  are  not  required  in  the  field,  they  must  evince 
their  activity  and  humanity  in  attending  their 
disabled  brother  soldiers  in  the  rear ;  yet  they  are 
not  considered,  from  any  moral  or  physical  disabi- 
lity as  disqualified  from  sharing  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  the  dangers  and  honors  of  war.  A  certain 
number  of  orderlies  from  regiments,  selected 
amongst  men  that  can  be  well  spared  by  their 
corps,  should  be  constantly  kept  at  general  hospitals 
to  attend  upon  the  kitchen,  stores,  &c.  for  fatigue 
duties.  (V.  Depots.) 

Surgery-men,  JBathers,  and  Barbers. 

These  situations  should  be  more  or  less  perma- 
nent, as  the  men  who  fill  them  require  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  the 
various  duties  connected  with  their  station  ;  but  in 
no  instance  whatever,  or  under  whatsoever  pretence, 
should  the  attendants  on  the  Dispensary  be  per- 
mitted to  mix  up  or  deliver  medicines ;  the  most 
serious  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  this  rule. 

Nurses. 

A  woman,  acting  as  nurse,  should  be  attached  to 
each  division  of  a  hospital  upon  a  large  scale,  pro- 
vided that  she  can  be  accommodated  separately ; 
otherwise  one  room  must  suffice  for  the  whole 
establishment,  under  the  same  roof  as  the  sick. 
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The  Nurses  will  receive  from  the  ward  masters 
all  the  articles  required  for  the  confection  of  light 
extraSj  such  as  puddings^  panado^,  sago,  "whey,  &c. 
their  personal  attendance  upon  the  sick  is  seldom 
if  ever  of  use,  and  their  presence  in  the  wards, 
which  such  an  attendance  would  require,  is  always 
a  source  of  altercation  and  confusion  both  amongst 
the  patients  and  the  orderlies ;  I  therefore  merely 
consider  the  nurses  as  being  better  able,  carefully  to 
prepare  any  comfort  that  may  be  wanted,  and  which 
cannot  be  so  easily  and  regularly  made  and  served 
out  in  the  kitchen  of  an  hospital.  Nor  should  the 
collection  of  foul  linen  constitute  part  of  their 
duty  ;  such  an  oJGSce  is  irreconcilable  with  ideas  of 
cleanliness  in  the  preparation  of  food.  They  should 
moreover  wear  a  uniform  dress  of  grey  or  brown 
serge,  for  which  a  sufficient  stoppage  will  be  made 
upon  their  wages ;  their  aprons  with  sleeves,  only 
will  be  supplied  by  the  establishment. 

JVasherwomen  and  Sempstresses. 

These  attendants  will  be  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  P*latron.  When  washing 
must  be  performed  in  hospitals,  care  must  be  taken 
that  violent  mean^,  such  as  rubbing  and  beating 
with  stones,  are  not  resorted  to  ;  that  the  linen  is 
not  only  perfectly  washed,  but  of  as  good  a  colour 
as  can  be  expected,  and  thoroughly  dried. 

Flannel  had  better  be  dried  by  draining  than  by 
violent  wringing.     In  countries  where  wood  con- 
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stitutes  the  usual  fuel,  the  ashes  of  the  kitchen,  and 
the  other  fire  places,  should  be  used  for  purposes 
of  washing;  their  lees  will  economize  both  soap 
and  pearl  ashes. 

The  matron  will  also  diligently  overlook  the  work 
of  the  sempstresses,  to  prevent  them  from  hastily 
running  up  their  repairs,  thereby  wasting  ma- 
terials without  obtaining  solidity.* 

messengers. 

These  servants  should  be  selected  amongst  the 
natives  of  the  country  occupied,  if  from  civiliza- 
tion they  are  qualified  for  the  employment;  they  will 
be  found  better  calculated  than  soldiers  to  deliver 
promptly  and  correctly  letters  and  parcels.  They 
will  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
intelligent,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  a  trust-wor- 
thy inhabitant,  who  will  also  act  as  interpreter  to 
the  establishment.  Much  useful  information  can 
frequently  be  obtained  from  these  people;  but  it  is 
needless  to  observe  that  the  utmost  caution  is  requi- 
site  when    entrusting  them   with  any    important 


*  The  situation  of  a  Matron  is  of  great  economical  impor- 
tance ;  but  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which  such  an  appointment 
leads  us  to,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  she  be  selected  in  a 
class  of  women  who  would  not  conceive  the  many  unpleasant 
duties  attached  to  the  station,  as  derogatory  to  their  rank  or 
painful  to  their  feelings  ;  a  steady  and  well-behaved  non-com- 
missioned otficer's  wife  or  widow,  should  be  the  person  generally 
preferred. 

I 
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commission ;  good  usage,  and  a  regular  discharge  of 
■wages,  will  be  found  the  most  effectual  method  of 
securing  their  services  and  their  fidelity. 


Hospital  Diet. 

Long  experience  has  convinced  me  thai  under 
ordinary  circumstances  upon  foreign  service,  with 
a  well  digested  scheme  of  diet,  uniting  simplicity 
to  comfort,  and  allowing  extras  with  judicious  eco- 
nomy, the  sum  of  J  0</.  per  diem,  deducted  from  the 
subsistence  of  every  soldier  in  hospital,  is  fully  ade- 
t[uate  to  defray  all  hospital  expences.  Whenever  the 
expenditure  exceeds  this  stoppage,  we  may  suspect 
that  irregularities  or  extravagance  are  prevalent. 

The  most  essential  part  of  a  sick  man's  diet,  when 
animal  food  can  safely  be  given,  is,  in  my  opinion^ 
his  broth;  too  much  care  therefore  cannot  be  taken 
in  its  preparation  ;  but  we  cannot  expect  to  have  it 
of  sufficient  strength,  when  few  men  are  borne  upon 
the  tables  on  half  diet ;  therefore  good  broth  should 
be  expressly  made  for  such  patients  as  cannot  con- 
sume meat,  with  bullocks' heads  and  shins,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  meat  allowed  to  the  low  diets, 
which  will  be  completely  boiled  down ;  by  these 
means  the  broth  may  be  of  excellent  quality,  and 
prepared  at  an  (Economical  rate. 

With  nutritious  soup,  properly  seasoned,  good 
meat,  and  the  common,  but  sound  wines  of  the 
country  (when  wine  is  required,  and  is  a  produce 
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of  the  soil) — expensive  extras,  such  as  poultry  and 
foreign  wines,  will  seldom  be  required.  Delicate 
and  luxurious  articles  of  extra  diet,  were  probably 
introduced  into  army  hospitals  by  civil  practitioners, 
who  lost  sight  of  the  simple  nature  of  the  healthy 
soldier's  food.  With  the  exception  of  light  bread 
puddings  prepared  by  the  nurses,  pies  and  puddings, 
both  of  meat  and  fruit,  should  be  banished  from  our 
diet  tables ;  they  are  unwholesome  and  of  difficult 
confection.  The  only  advantage  they  offer  is  that 
of  keeping  their  contents  warm  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  paste  and  dough  cannot  be  a  salu- 
brious article  of  food.  When  extra  meat  is  required, 
it  should  be  served  up  in  the  form  of  steaks  or 
chops,  and  fruits  should  also  be  properly  stewed  and 
seasoned. 

Oatmeal  is  an  expensive  article  of  exportation, 
being  liable  to  be  easily  injured,  and  then  rendered 
unpleasant  and  unwholsome;  few  soldiers,  moreover, 
like  the  gruel  given  at  breakfastj  and,  according 
to  the  productions  of  the  country,  chocolate,  cocoa, 
tea,  coffee,  barley,  rice,  or  arrow^  root,  will  be  found 
far  more  palatable  and  acceptable  substitutes. 

In  sea  port  towns  where  fish  is  abundant,  it  will 
be  found  a  valuable  article  of  hospital  diet;  and 
where  fruit  and  vegetables  are  also  plentiful,  they 
should  be  issued  with  liberality. 

Excepting  in  convalescent  hospitals,  full  diet  is 
seldom  if  ever  necessary,  as  the  articles  issued 
under  that  head  amount  pretty  nearly  to  the  rations 

'i3 
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of  a  soldier  in  health  and  actively  employed;*  yet 
in  dieting  patients  durin*^  their  progress  towards 
convalescence,  care  should  be  taken  that  their  food 
be  also  gradually  augmented,  in  order  that  at  the 
period  of  discharge^  a  sudden  alteration  in  their 
mode  of  livings  may  not  prove  prejudicial. 

The  articles  required  for  hospital  diet^  should 
also  vary  according  to  the  season  of  the  year; 
during  the  summer  months  in  hot  climates,  less 
meat  is  wanted,  and  fresh  vegetables  should  then 
be  used  in  greater  abundance;  rice  and  barley,  will 
replace  them  during  the  winter.  Care  should  also 
be  taken,  that  a  rate  is  established  for  the  issue  of 
condiments ;  particularly  for  the  patients  upon  half 
diet,  to  whose  soup  a  proper  quantity  of  pepper 
should  be  added,  while  mustard  and  vinegar  are 
served  out  with  their  vegetables. 

Simplicity  in  preparing  food  by  no  means  mili- 
tates against  a  certain  degree  of  variety;  but  a 
mistaken  view  of  this  subject  should  not  lead 
us  to  burthen  our  columns  of  extras,  with  refined 
luxuries,  only  known  and  wished  for  in  private 
life. 


I  lb.  of  meat, 

1  lb.  of  bread, 

I  lb.  of  potatoes, 

1  quart  of  gruel. 

1  quart  of  table  beer. 
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Conclusive  Remarks  on  Hospital  Economy. 

Having'  endeavoured  to  detail,  as  concisely  as 
possible,  ihe  various  duties  appertaining  to  every 
individual  connected  with  this  large  establishment, 
I  have  but  few  remaining  remarks  to  offer.  Repe- 
titions have  been  unavoidable^  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  that  I  have  treated ;  and  many  obser- 
vations will  have  been  found  under  heads  which 
did  not  properly  demand  them^  but  1  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  this  irregularity  of  arrangement 
from  a  desire  to  separate  from  the  medical  duties, 
those  that  merely  belonged  to  the  economical  ad- 
ministration. The  regulations  which  I  have 
suggested,  are,  of  course,  only  applicable  (at  least 
in  the  extensive  ramifications  in  which  I  have 
viewed  them)  to  general  hospitals,  receiving  the 
principal  masses  of  the  casualties  of  an  army  ;  esta- 
blishments upon  a  small  scale,  will  be  conducted 
upon  the  plan  of  Divisional  and  Intermediate  Hos- 
pitals hereafter  to  be  considered. 

The  attribution  of  multifarious  duties  to  many 
individuals,  each  of  whom  is  entrusted  with  a 
degree  of  responsibility  gradually  decreasing  in 
importance,  but  still  sufficient  to  render  him  a 
check  upon  his  superiors,  may  appear  a  complex 
plan  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  it  will  not  only  be 
found  easy  in  execution,  but  will  effectually  tend  to 
oppose  malversation.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giv- 
ing it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  evils  which  in  every 
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army  have  arisen  from  General  Hospitals^  sprung  as 
I  have  before  observed,  from  the  peculations  of  their 
agents;  the  very  instant  therefore  that  the  Principal 
Medical  Officer  and  the  Medical  Officers  in  charge^ 
suspect  that  irregularities  are  appearing,  they 
should  diligently  and  silently  watch  every  motion, 
until  fully  able  to  bring  the  offence  to  light,  and  the 
offender  to  punishment.  Medical  Officers  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  their  professional  character  is 
deeply  involved  in  the  prosperity  or  failure  of  their 
efforts,  which  will  be  rendered  nugatory  if  the 
interests  of  the  sick  are  allowed  to  be  sacrificed  by 
the  peculation  of  their  servants  ;  fraudulent  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  administrators  of  hospital 
economy,  is  not  a  case  of  ordinary  delinquency ; 
for  any  act  which  directly  or  indirectly  tends  to 
weaken  or  cripple  our  armies,  constitutes  a  na- 
tional crime,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  mili- 
tary code  does  not  provide  for  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  such  offences, 

X  trust  that  my  readers  will  excuse  my  prolixity  on 
this  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  an  army : 
I  have  proposed  nothing  that  is  not  of  facility  in 
practical  application,  and  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  if  the  system  of  checks  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  peculators  will  be  de-^ 
feated  in  their  most  ingenious  attempts. 
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General  and  Professional  Utility. 

The  wide  field  of  observation  in  medicine^  and 
its  collateral  branches^  open  to  the  medical  officers 
of  the  army  in  the  various  districts  of  the  globe 
subject  to  the  British  empire,,  presents  a  fertile  and 
constant  source  of  valuable  information,  and  the 
embodied  labours  and  collections  of  these  officers, 
would  constitute  in  a  few  years,  a  rich  and  exten- 
sive national  museum,  whilst  the  pursuit  of  these 
important  objects,  would  lead  them  to  scientific 
studies  and  speculations. 

At  the  principal  general  hospital  station,  I  would 
propose  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Medical 
and  Scientific  Society,  corresponding  with  similar 
societies,  formed  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  army 
at  *  other  stations.  This  Society  would  elect  a 
president  for  a  limited  period,  and  would  be  assisted 
by  a  secretary  to  register  its  records  and  communi- 
cations, and  by  a  curator  to  take  charge  of  the 
museum.  As  an  incentive  to  industry,  and  a  proof 
to  the  public  of  the  merits  of  these  societies,  their 
transactions  should  be  annually  published  in  Lon- 

*  When  the  second  division  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Hill,  was  quartered  in 
Portalegre,  in  Portugal,  a  Medical  Society  was  instituted  by  my 
friend,  Staff  Surgeon  Burmester,  then  in  charge  of  the  corps ; 
from  the  importance  of  many  observations  that  were  there 
communicated,  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  variou?  cir- 
cumstances speedily  led  to  its  dissolution. 
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don  ;  a  committee  of  management  being  appointed 
for  the  selection  of  such  papers  as  might  be  consi- 
dered worthy  of  insertion  or  of  report:  no  medical 
journal  extant^  could  possess  the  means  of  equalling 
in  interest,,  a  collection  of  facts  and  observations  so 
widely  scattered;,  and  yet  so  easily  embodied.  At 
certain  periods  the  anatomical  and  morbid  prepa- 
rations, as  well  as  objects  of  natural  history  col- 
lected abroad;,  should  be  carefully  sent  home  to  be 
placed  in  a  museum  destined  for  their  reception* 


*  A  mist'dkeii  notion  has  long  prevailed  in  the  army,  and  has 
jnaterially  impeded  the  progress  of  medicine,  as  it  has  been 
frequently,  though  in  my  opinion  most  erroneously  maintained, 
that  the  inspection  of  the  dead  was  distressing  and  offensive  to 
the  patients  in  military  hospitals.  I  readily  admit,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  this  most  important  investigation,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  idle  remarks  may  be  made  ;  but  I  can  venture 
to  afGrm,  that  when  once  carried  into  effect,  it  is  considered  a 
matter  of  course,  and  is  generally  unheeded  ;  nay,  I  have  heard 
the  observations  of  some  unthinking  soldiers,  upon  this  subject, 
rebuked  by  their  more  experienced  comrades,  who  were  aware 
that  nothing  but  an  anxious  wish  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of 
their  sufferings,  could  lead  us  arduously  to  follow  a  pursuit  so 
unpleasant  and  so  perilous. 

A  museum  of  morbid  anatomy,  formed  by  army  surgeons, 
possesses  moreover  various  advantages  which  will  ever  give  it  a 
superiority  over  similar  collections  in  cities  and  in  civil  practice ; 
here  the  preparations  are  mostly  made  from  parts  found  in  sub- 
jects clandestinely  brought  to  the  anatomist's  theatre  from  their 
places  of  interment ;  we  are  therefore  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
liistory  of  the  fatal  disease,  as  well  as  of  its  treatment ;  whereas  in 
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When  troops  are  moving  up  the  country^  the 
curator  of  the  society  should  give  to  the  medical 
officers,  proper  instructions  for  the  selection,  pre- 
servation, and  method  of  packing  and  transmitting 
with  safety,  the  objects  they  may  collect. 

I  am  moreover  of  opinion,  that  the  principal 
hospital  station  of  an  army  of  any  magnitude, 
should  be  considered  as  a  practical  school  for  the 
junior  classes  of  the  department ;  and  I  should 
therefore  suggest  the  expediency  of  appointing  to 
such  an  establishment,  professors  of  the  following 
branches  of  the  medical  sciences,  to  be  selected 
amongst  the  most  experienced  and  able  medical 
officers,  to  whom  an  additional  salary  should  be 
allowed. 

military  liospitals,  every  case  is^^etailed  in  the  medical  register, 
an  extract  of  which  accompanies  each  morbid  preparation  placed 
in  the  museum  ;  thus  when  the  practitioner  or  the  student  vi- 
sits the  collection,  he  can  occasionally  consult  this  most  inter- 
esting reference. 

The  museum  at  the  general  hospital  at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham, 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  and  the 
superintendence  of  Doctor  J.  Forbes,  offers  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  above  assertion;  scarcely  have  three  years  elapsed  since  its 
commencement,  and  it  now  contains  about  600  valuable  pre- 
parations principally  made  in  the  establishment  by  its  ingenious 
curator,  Mr*  Miller,  hospital  assistant  to  the  forces. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander  in  Chief,  honoured  it 
with  a  visit  last  year,  and  was  pleased  to  express  his  gratification 
in  viewing  a  collection,  which  if  continued  and  encouraged,  will 
surpass  in  point  of  extent  and  practical  importance,  any  thing 
of  the  Hind  in  Great  Britain. 
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Theory  and  practice  of  Medicine. 

Theory  and  practice  of  Surgery. 

Military  Hygiene. 

Morbid  Anatomy. 

Botany. 

In  these  studies,  every  subject  should  be  diligently 
examined  in  presence  of  the  junior  officers,  who 
would  also  be  practiced  in  all  the  operations  of  sur- 
gery. The  facilities  offered  for  these  important 
pursuits  in  so  extensive  a  school,  would  soon  give  it 
celebrity,  and  while  young  medical  officers  acquired 
experience  and  dexterity,  it  would  probably  draw 
from  Great  Britain  many  young  men  solicitous  to 
avail  themselves  of  so  favourable  and  novel  a  field  of 
improvement,  without  further  views  in  the  army ; 
and  who  being  employed  as  supernumerary  assistants 
and  dressers,  would  not  only  cause  a  considerable 
ultimate  saving  to  the  public,  but  would  carry  into 
civil  practice  an  extensive  experience,  which  they 
could  not  so  easily  have  obtained  at  home. 

As  the  nation  at  large  would  benefit  by  such  an 
establishment,  the  means  of  supporting  it  should  be 
afforded  by  a  national  allowance ;  the  scientific 
members  of  the  armies  of  Great  Britain,  could  then 
present  to  their  country,  the  fruits  of  their  labour^ 
abroad,  which  might  proudly  vie  with  the  glorious 
trophies  presented  by  her  victorious  warriors,  revi- 
siting their  native  shores. 


CHAP.  VII. 


CONVALESCENT  HOSPITALS. 


I  have  before  observed,  thalt  where  circumstances 
of  locality  permit,  it  would  be  desirable  that  in 
every  hospital,  separate  convalescent  wards,  were 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  patients  recovered 
from  their  illness,  or  their  wounds  ;  but  as  the  build- 
ings usually  selected  for  hospital  purposes,  are  sel- 
dom sufficiently  capacious  or  commodious,  to  enable 
us  to  separate  the  convalescent  from  the  sick,  other 
establishments  must  be  formed. 

Convalescent  Hospitals  will  be  attended  by  a 
staff  surgeon,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants; 
the  economy  will  be  conducted  on  the  divisional 
or  regimental  plan,  by  a  steward  acting  under 
the  directions  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge. 

The  convalescents  will  be  divided  according  to 
their  respective  divisions,  brigades  and  regiments, 
and  each  division  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  steady  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  dep8t„ 

As  no  man  should  be  sent  out  of  hospital, 
unless  able  to  consume  the  usual  articles  of  the  sol- 
diers' rations,  no  extras  will  be  allowed,  but  a  diet 
approachmg  the  nature  of  the  daily  rations  of  the 
army  will  be  established.  The  steward  will  draw 
from  the  army  commissariat,  the  provisions  required 
for^his  purpose. 
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Convalescents  should^  notwithstanding^  be  kept 
under  hospital  stoppages^  the  balance  remaining 
after  ration  deductions,  to  defray  the  incidental 
expences  of  the  establishment,  the  wages  of  the 
servants,  and  washing. 

When  a  man  is  sent  into  convalescent  hospital,  he 
will  receive  his  cloathing,  pack,  and  necessaries  in 
a  clean  state;  his  arms  and  accoutrements  still  re- 
maining in  store,  and  his  money  and  valuable  per- 
sonal effects  in  the  accomptant's  hands. 

Convalescents  will  be  provided  with  three  meals 
each  day,  a  warm  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper. 

Their  bedding  and  cooking  utensils,  are  to  be 
received  from  the  commissary  of  hospital  stores  and 
issues,  and  placed  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
steward. 

When  the  weather  permits,  the  convalescents 
are  to  be  walked  out,  properly  dressed  and  formed, 
by  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  their  divisions  ; 
the  moment  a  convalescent  is  taken  ill,  he  is  to  be 
sent  back  to  general  hospital. 

When  the  staff  surgeon  in  charge  judges  convale- 
scents fit  to  join  the  depot,  they  will  be  marched  to 
the  stores  of  arms  and  accoutrements  to  receive 
them,  and  will  immediately  join  their  respective 
divisions. 

The  staff  surgeon  in  charge  will  send^in  to  the 
commandant  of  the  dep6t  and  the  station  inspector 
a  daily  state  of  the  hospital — and  all  discharges  will 
be  accompanied  with  his  remarks  respecting  the 
men  sent  out. 
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He  will  also  transmit  to  the  station  inspector,  a 
weekly  nominal  state  of  all  admissions  and  dischar- 
ges— that  the  names  and  numbers  of  convale- 
scents sent  out,  may  be  compared  at  head  quarters, 
with  similar  returns  sent  in  by  the  commandant  to 
the  adjutant  general,  in  which  are  specified  the 
convalescents  placed  upon  the  strength  of  his  dep&t ; 
by  which  means  every  man  aljsent  from  his  corps 
will  be  accounted  for.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how 
those  upon  a  march,  or  detained  on  the  road,  are 
to  be  returned. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


CONVALESCENT   DEPOTS. 


Deepts  of  Convalescents  arie  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  their  respective  commandants^  who 
are  g^sisted  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  either  by 
officers  sent  from  the  army  for  this  express  purpose, 
or  by  convalescent  officers. 

It  would  be  desirable,  that  the  men  in  depot  were 
divided  and  embodied  by  corps ;  in  a  numerous 
establishment  each  division  should  be  commanded 
by  an  officer;,  and  each  subdivision  by  a  steady  non- 
commissioned officer. 

The  utmost  care  must  be  taken,  that  the  men 
are  quartered  in  salubrious  situations ;  it  frequently 
happens,  more  particularly  in  towns  lying  on  the 
banks  of  a  navigable  river,  that  from  motives  of 
convenience  and  expedition,  convalescents  are  quar- 
tered on  low  and  damp  ground,  on  the  water  side ; 
when  the  place  affords  higher  and  more  healthy 
accommodation,  the  men  should  only  be  marched 
down  for  embarkation. 

The  men  discharged  from  convalescent  hospitals 
will  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

1.  Men  able  to  perform  military  duty,  but  unfit 
for  fatigues  and  night  duty. 

2.  Men  fit  for  any  duty,  and  able  to  join  the 
array. 
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They  sIiMild  be  paraded  at  proper  hours  accord- 
ing' to  the  climate,  and  should  also  be  regularly 
exercised  and  marched  out  in  classes  at  least  twice 
in  the  week. 

The  1st  class,  a  short  distance  in  light  marching 
order. 

The  2nd,  a  longer  distance  in  heavy  marching 
order. 

The  3rd,  a  usual  day's  march  in  heavy  ditto. 

Thus  gradually  accustoming  them  to  the  fatigues 
they  will  shortly  have  to  undergo,  and  as  the  period 
of  their  departure  for  the  army  approaches,  the 
distances  should  be  increased. 

When  public  buildings  in  the  healthy  part  of  a 
town  cannot  be  met  with  for  the  reception  of  the 
convalescents  in  dep6t,  it  is  far  better  to  encamp 
the  2d  class,  than  to  put  them  up  in  confined  and 
poor  billets. 

A  medical  inspection  of  the  convalescents  in 
depot,  will  take  place  at  least  every  second  day ; 
all  parties  ordered  to  join  the  army  will  also  be 
inspected,  both  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  march,  when  the  medical 
officer  will  receive  from  the  depot  adjutant,  a  no- 
minal return  of  the  party,  to  be  transmitted  through 
the  station  inspectors  office,  to  the  inspector 
general. 

When  the  army  is  gone  into  cantonments,  and 
the  hospital  corps  sent  to  relieve  a  proportion  of 
regimental  orderlies  employed  in  general  hospital^ 
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a  certain  number  of  these  orderlies  unfit  for  any 
regimental  duty  will  be  detained  for  those  services 
of  the  hospital;,  on  which  the  hospital  corps  are  not 
to  be  employed,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  number 
required. 

Care  should  be  taken  at  head  quarters  when 
the  troops  are  about  to  take  the  field,  that  the 
regimental  orderlies  are  sent  to  the  rear  in  suflScient 
time,  to  enable  the  hospital  corps  to  join  the  army. 
I  have  before  observed,  that  on  no  account  whatever, 
are  convalescents  to  be  appointed  to  any  hospital 
duties,  unless  considered  by  a  medical  board  as 
totally  unfit  to  join  their  regiments. 

Thus,  it  is  only  during  the  first  campaign  of  a 
war,  that  these  arrangements  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary :  As  all  men  invalided,  but  able  to  perform 
garrison  duties,  should  afterwards  be  embodied  in 
veteran  compaiiies,  to  be  quartered  at  every  hos- 
pital station,  for  the  purposes  of  sedentary  services, 
and  hospital  attendance.  When  these  companies 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  neither  should  the  hos- 
pital corps  be  detached  from  the  army,  nor  order- 
lies from  regiments  be  sent  to  the  rear. 

When  parties  of  convalescents  are  sent  to  the 
army,  if  the  usual  route  issued  by  the  Quarter- 
Master  General,  contains  a  day's  march  of  consi- 
derable length,  it  should  be  shortened  in  the  most 
advisable  manner  by  the  commandant,  when  this 
can  possibly  be  done  without  inconvenience  to  the 
service. 
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When  strong  detachments  thus  proceed  to  the 
army,  and  no  medical  officer  of  the  field  or  regi- 
mental staff  is  to  be  found  in  the  depot,  an  ambu- 
lance  assistant  will  accompany  them  to  the  first 
intermediate  station.  During  this  march  the  rules 
held  out  under  the  head  of  marches  will  also  be 
attended  to.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  with 
convalescents,  more  precautions  must  be  taken  in 
seeing  them  well  put  up  for  the  night,  and  in  pre- 
venting them  from  committing  any  excesses. 


CHAP.  IX. 

officers'  hospital. 

In  large  and  populous  cities,  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  sick  and  wounded  officers  being 
scattered  in  different  arid  distant  quarters  is  incre- 
dible; it  is  frequently  a  difficult  matter  to  trace 
their  billets,  and  medical  officers  can  scarcely  find 
time  to  attend  them  regularly.  Another  serious 
evil  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  this  arrangement,  as 
the  dissipation  which  generally  prevails  in  Capitals 
and  large  towns,  proves  a  dangerous  seduction  to 
young  officers,  not  only  retarding  their  recovery, 
but  bringing  on  relapses  or  other  diseases. 

It  would  therefore  be  expedient  that  at  every 
principal  hospital  station,  spacious  and  appropriate 
buildings  were  provided  for  officers  standing  in 
need  of  medical  assistance;  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  specifying  the  ranks  authorising  an  officer  to 
demand  a  private  quarter. 

This  establishment  should  be  furnished  by  the 
local  authorities,  or  the  commissary  of  hospital 
stores  and  issues,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure 
perfect  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

In  the  attribution  of  rooms,  the  rank  of  the  pa- 
tient and  ihe  nature  of  his  illness  or  wound  should 
be  duly  attended  to.  The  discipline  of  these  hos- 
pitals would,  of  course,  be  entrusted  to  comman- 
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dants,  acting  under  regulations  drawn  out  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The  sick  officers,  in  addition  to  the  rations 
allowed  to  them  and  their  servants,  would  be  au- 
thorised, by  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  to 
receive  from  the  commissary  of  hospital  stores 
and  issues,  every  extra  article  of  diet  they  may 
require. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  hasty  view  of  this  propo- 
sal, will  lead  officers  to  consider  it  as  an  unnecessary 
inconvenience,  and  perhaps  a  hardship  ;  but  upon 
mature  reflection  it  will  be  found  not  only  more 
comfortable  and  economical,  but  more  directly 
tending  to  accelerate  the  recovery  of  those  officers 
who  may  unfortunately  stand  in  need  of  medical 
aid,  without  labouring  under  the  unpleasant  neces- 
sity of  sending  their  servants  in  all  directions  about 
a  strange  town,  and  of  running  the  chance  of  being 
quartered  in  indifferent  billets,  upon  troublesome 
and  vexatious  inhabitants,  who  would  aggravate 
their  sufferings  by  constant  annoyance. 

They  will  be  regularly  supplied  with  provisions, 
medicines,  linen,  and  every  necessary  their  situa- 
tion may  demand;  they  moreover  would  receive 
medical  advice  as  often  as  may  bs  requisUe,  and  at 
a  moment's  nptice ;  for  which  purpose  the  medical 
officers  attached,  should  reside  in  the  establishment^ 
which  they  would  attend  exclusively. 

For  the  comfort  and  ease  of  mind  of  the  officers 
accommodated  in  hospital,  1  would  suggest  the  eX" 

K  2     . 
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pediency  of  stabling  being  attached  to  the  esta- 
blishment; a  wounded  officer  is  naturally  anxious 
to  have  his  horse  and  baggage-animals  safely  and 
well  put  up,  that  he  may  find  them  fit  to  take  the 
field  upon  his  recovery. 

^  As  large  country  houses  are  generally  in  a 
healthy  situation,  and  are  provided  with  gardens, 
stables,  and  other  conveniencies ;  they  should  be 
selected  in  preference  to  any  other  building,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
hospital  supplies. 

These  establishments,  founded  and  conducted 
upon  liberal  principles,  would  invariably  receive 
the  support  of  the  local  authorities  and  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  would  gladly  contribute  to  furnish 
and  supply  them,  provided  they  were  exempted 
from  receiving  sick  and  wounded  officers  in  their 
houses  in  town. 

The  officers'  hospital  should  be  also  provided  with 
a  bathing  room,  a  dispensary,  and  a  mess  room  for 
convalescents.  The  steward  will  draw  and  issue 
the  provisions,  &c.  required,  and  the  other  hospital 
servants  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mandant and  the  medical  officers  in  charge. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  officers  admitted 
should  subscribe  one  or  two  days'  pay  to  defray  the 
expence  of  British  newspapers,  a  few  periodical 
journals,  maps  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and  any  pub- 
lication that  might  beguile  their  sufferings  and 
their  time. 
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The  very  circumstance  of  the  medical  officer  to 
whom  sick  and  wounded  officers  are  entrusted, 
living  among  them,  would,  in  my  opinion,  greatly 
tend  to  produce  a  relative  degree  of  friendship,  in- 
terest, and  cordiality,  which  must  prove  grateful 
to  both  parties,  as  the  patients  would  then  meet 
with  that  constant  attendance  which  they  always 
expect,  but  cannot  possibly  receive  in  other 
situations. 


CHAP.  X. 

HOSPITALS  FOR   PRISONERS    OF    WAR. 

Prisoners  of  war  should  be  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  care  of  a  commissioner  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Their  sick  and  wounded  should 
on  no  account  whatever  be  mixed  with  those  of  the 
army^  but  be  kept  in  a  separate  establishment,  to  be 
attended  by  their  own  medical  officers,  when  any'are 
sent  in  forthe  purpose,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
staff  surgeon,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants. 
If  possible^  medical  officers  acquainted  with  their 
language  should  be  selected. 

As  prisoners  are  generally  brought  into  hospital 
in  a  dirty  state,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  them  properly  cleaned;  and  their  foul  clothes, 
if  unfit  to  be  purified^  more  particularly  if  the 
enemy's  army  is  labouring  under  disease^  should 
be  destroyed  on  their  arrival  ;  on  being  dis- 
charged from  hospital,  they  should  receive  a  com- 
plete set  of  slop  cloathing,  and  a  sufficient  supply 
of  necessaries.  Contagious  diseases,  which  have 
proved  most  fatal,  have  frequently  been  traced  to 
intercourse  with  prisoners  of  war;  it  therefore 
becomes  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
prevent  their  being  put  up  with  troops  whether  in 
sickness  or  in  health,  or  clashing  with  them  in 
movements  through  crowded  villages. 


CHAP.  XT. 

PREPARATIONS   PRIOR   TO    A    MARCH. 

Before  an  army  engages  in  active  operations^  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  General  to  com- 
municate to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  his  opinion 
respecting  the  ground  on  which  it  is  destined  to 
act ;  to  point  out  the  healthy  and  unhealthy  dis- 
trictSj  as  well  as  the  most  advantageous  seasons  for 
taking  the  field;  these  observations  will  not  only 
assist  a  General  in  making  his  arrangements,  but 
may  also  enable  him  during  the  progress  of  the 
campaign^  to  alter  his  plans  with  advantage.  Thus, 
by  drawing  an  enemy  into  a  sickly  situation^  and 
compelling  him  to  act  on  the  defensive,  or  remain  in 
observation,  surrounded  by  deleterious  exhalations^ 
more  ultimate  benefit  may  be  derived  from  his  hos- 
pitals being  filled  and  his  ranks  thinned  by  disease, 
than  from  a  victory  dearly  purchased  in  a  doubtful 
conflict.  On  the  other  hand;  this  knowledge  of 
the  medical  topography  of  the  theatre  of  war,  will 
prevent  him  from  being  led  by  a  seasoned  enemy,  to 
bring  his  troops  unaccustomed  to  the  country,  to 
contend  in  insalubrious  fields,  both  with  the  cli- 
mate and  with  the  sword. 

In  the  equipment  of  a  soldier  entering  upon  active 
service,   it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  order  to 
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render  him  comfortable,  he  must  be  made  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible  of  casual  events  and  wants; 
marching,  provided  with  every  requisite  he  may 
stand  in  need  of:  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  care 
must  be  taken,  that  he  is  not  unnecessarily  encum- 
bered :  though  it  must  be  recollected  that  soldiers 
can  carry  a  considerable  weight  without  much  diffi- 
culty, provided  that  they  are  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  burthen,  and  that  it  is  compactly  made  up, 
and  conveniently  distributed  and  slung. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  precautions,  in  addition  to 
his  regimental  coat,  cap  or  shako,  each  infantry 
soldier  should  be  provided  with 

2  pair  of  trowsers,* 

A  waistcoat  with  sleeves, 

3  shirts, 

2  flannel  waistcoats, 
2  pair  of  worsted  socks, 
2  pair  of  laced  boots,  f 
2  towels, 
1  pair  of  gloves. 


*  I  would  invariably  recommend  the  use  of  grey  cloth  trowsers 
upon  active  service,  in  prefereuce  to  white  canvas ;  the  latter 
are  cleaned  with  wet  pipe  clay  and  are  frequently  put  on  damp, 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  soldier  being  thus  sacrificed  lo 
appearance. 

t  The  greatest  comfort  to  the  marching  soldier  are  good  shoes  ; 
this  part  of  his  equipment  has  at  all  times  been  an  object  of 
ajjUlary  solicitude.     According  to  cUmate  and  soil,  sandals  and 
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2  shoe  brushes  and  black  ball, 
1  button  stick  and  brush, 

1  razor,  shaving  box  with  looking-glass, 

2  combs, 
1  sponge, 

A  great  coat, 

A  forage  cap, 

A  blanket, 

A  tin, 

A  canteen  and  haversack. 
The  necessaries  not  in  wear,  to  be  carried  in  the 
knapsack  ;  square  packs,  with  boards  to  keep  them 
in  shape,  are  more  compact,  and  are  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  preferable.  The  blanket  to  be  folded 
under  the  knapsack  flap,  and  the  great  coat  to  be 
rolled  in  an  oil  cloth  cover,  and  strapped  over  the 
pack. 

The  tin  will  consist  of  a  bottom,  with  top  fitting 
in  it,  a  drinking  can  containing  a  salt  and  pepper 
box,  a  knife,  fork  and  spoon  fitting  in  the  top  ;  the 
lid  of  this  tin  fixed  in  its  hinges  bj  a  pin  suspended 
to  a  chain,  makes  a  convenient  plate  when  unhinged. 


boots  of  various  descriptions  have  been  Avorn.  The  Romans 
were  particularly  attentive  to  this  important  subject;  the 
caliga  was  a  sandal  of  excellent  construction,  protecting  the 
toes,  foot,  and  leg,  without  bearing  upon  the  instep ;  the  sole 
was  of  wood  studded  with  large  nails.  This  shoe  was  exclu- 
sively worn  by  the  military,  hence  the  name  of  caligati  was 
given  to  soldiers  in  general.  In  my  opinion  laced  boots  are  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  shoes. 
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This  complete  tin  only  weighs  1  Ib.^  is  strapped 
upon  the  pack^  and  will  be  found  very  convenient 
in  the  fields  in  cantonments  and  in  hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  sponge  contained  in  the  pack, 
each  soldier  should  be  in  possession  of  another 
larger  one,,  to  be  carried  in  the  lining  of  his  shako, 
it  will  prove  a  grateful  protection  against  the  solar 
rays  during  a  march,  will  check  the  dirty  practice 
of  the  men,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  various 
loose  articles  in  their  caps,  and  will  enable  the 
soldier  to  wash  his  face  upon  the  march  without 
unpacking  his  knapsack. 

The  whole  of  the  above  necessaries,  not  includ- 
inff  those  in  wear,  added  to  the  soldier's  arms  and 
accoutrements,  with  60  rounds  of  ball  cartridge, 
will  weigh  about  501b.* 

Were  it  possible  for  the  bat  horses,  bearing  large 
iron  camp  kettles,  to  be  constantly  up  with  the 
troops,  these  utensils  would  be  preferable  to  any 
other,  as  affording  the  means  of  preparing  better 
soup,  the  most  comfortable  part  of  a  soldier's  diet 
in  the  field  ;  but  as  it  must  frequently  happen  in 
warlike  operations,  that  these  heavy  equipments 
cannot  arrive  on  the  camp  ground  at  the  same  time 


*  The  following  is  pretty  nearly  the  distribution  of  this  weight, 

lb.        oz. 

Firelock,  sling,  and  bayonet ,11  8 

Accoutrements,  and  ammunition 18  13 

Pack,  tin,  and  great  coat 21  12 

Canteen,  strap,  and  blanket 6  4 
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as  the  men ;  light  double  tin  camp  kettles,  contain- 
ing about  five  quarts,  should  be  distributed  to  each 
squad,  to   be   carried  by  turns ;    bill-hooks,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  six  men,  should  also  be  carried 
in  like  manner.     Inanition  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  disease  amongst  soldiers  in  the 
field;  weak  and  enervated,  they  soon   become   a 
prey  to  fatigue  and  illness :  meals,  as  comfortable 
and  as  regular  as  circumstances   permit,    will  be 
found  to  conduce  essentially  to  the  preservation  of 
their  health. — The  cavalry  are  frequently  detached 
in  small  parties — ^loose  kettles  are  with  them  of 
difficult    carriage,  being  liable  to  be  crushed ;   and 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  hussars  and  lancers  of 
several  powers,  who  fit  a  small  tin  kettle  and  its 
lid  to  the  extremities  of  a  circular  portmanteau,  so 
constructed  as  to  retain  its  cylindrical  form,  al- 
though the  cloak  is  taken  out,  strikes  me  as  par- 
ticularly well  calculated  for  light  troops  of  this 
arm. 

The  artillery  and  pontoon  train  can  always  carry 
their  cooking  utensils ;  and  large  iron  camp  kettles, 
may  by  them  be  used  without  inconvenience. 

The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  the  boots 
and  shoes  of  the  men  do  not  gall  their  feet ;  tight 
leggings  and  gaiters  should  be  forbidden,  and 
though  it  is  impossible  to  prevail  on  the  infantry 
to  wear  upon  the  march  worsted  socks,  which 
fret  their  feet,  they  should  be  enforced  in 
the  cavalry.     In  wet  seasons,  the  trowsers  of  all 
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the  men  should  be  strapped  with  leather,  with 
leather  knee  caps,  more  especially  in  the  cavalry ; 
in  cold  climates,  the  great  coats  of  the  infantry 
should  also  be  provided  with  hoods.  The  sheep- 
skin shabracs  of  the  light  cavalry,  are  extremely 
inconvenient  in  rainy  weather,  and  they  should 
be  so  constructed,  as  to  enable  the  horseman  to 
turn  the  fleecy  side  to  the  saddle  tree,  when  occa- 
sion requires.  In  cold  climates  each  man  should 
also  be  provided  with  a  tin  case-bottle  of  oil,  for 
the  purpose  of  anointing  his  face  and  ears  upon 
the  march. 

Girdles  have  been  adopted  in  the  cavalry,  and 
I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  establishing  their 
use  in  the  infantry,   more  especially  light  troops.* 

Previous  to  a  march,   Commanding  Officers  of 


*  Sashes,  belts  and  girdles  have  been  in  use  from  time  im- 
memorial, more  especially  amongst  the  military;  they  afford 
support,  prevent  ruptures,  check  bowel  complaints,  and  facili- 
tate exercise,  particularly  in  warm  climates ;  hence  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  or  Eastern  nations  wear  them.  The 
Asiatic  considers  his  Cummerbund  one  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  his  dress.  The  ancient  warriors  wore  girdles  of  about 
five  inches  in  breadth, ^they  were  made  of  leather  or  brass 
lined  and  padded  with  wool ;  the  Greeks  called  them  ^covui — 
troops  often  fought  without  their  cuirass,  and  with  the  belt 
only ;  indeed,  it  was  judged  so  indispensable,  that  the  word 
(^MVvva^ui  (to  put  on  a  girdle)  was  used  to  indicate  putting  on 
armour  in  general. 
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Corps,  will  select  such  men  as  they  deem  most  fit 
to  act  as  orderlies  to  the  sick  left  behind ;  the  men 
thus  selected,  to  be  paraded  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  corps,  who 
will  ascertain  that  none  of  them  are  physically  dis- 
qualified for  the  situation. 

Surgeons  of  regiments  will  send  into  the  staff 
surgeops  of  their  respective  brigades,  a  return  of 
sick  men  requiring  general  hospital  treatment ;  in 
this  important  duty  they  will  not,  (with  a  view  of 
diminishing-  their  sick  list,)  merely  send  in  the 
names  of  men  actually  incapable  of  performing 
their  duty,  but  of  all  men  unable  to  march,  or 
that  they  conceive  to  be  weak  and  sickly ;  other- 
wise, on  the  very  day  of  the  march,  after  transport 
has  been  prepared  for  the  number  returned,  an 
unexpected  influx  of  sick  will  take  place,  which 
will  materially  tend  to  impede  the  service. 

The  sick  selected  by  regimental  medical  officers, 
will  be  inspected  by  the  staff  surgeons  of  their  bri- 
gades, and  sent  into  hospital,  with  their  due  pro- 
portion of  orderlies. 

The  staff  surgeons  of  brigade,  will  minutely  in- 
spect the  material  of  the  regimental  surgeons,  and 
see  that  the  spring  waggons  and  long  cars  are  in. 
good  order ;  they  will  also  have  the  bat  horses- 
and  mules  paraded,  and  ascertain  that  they  are  in 
an  efficient  state,  and  that  the  pack-saddles,  collars, 
cords,  &c.  are  in  thorough  repair. 

In  addition  to  the  medicines  put  up  in  the  sur- 
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gical  cases,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  field 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  artillery  should  be  provided 
■with  a  supply  of  such  articles  as  may  be  judged 
most  appropriate  for  the  treatment  of  burns,  acci- 
dents more  frequently  met  with  in  that  arm. 

Each  division  of  the  pontoon  train  should  also 
be  in  possession  of  a  complete  apparatus  for  the 
restoration  of  suspended  animation. 

The  Deputy  Inspector  of  divisions  will  diligently 
inspect  the  divisional  store  waggons  and  Ambu- 
lance :  the  Field  Inspector  will  also  examine  the 
central  store  waggons,  and  reserve  park  of  spring 
waggons  and  long  cars. 

The  Corps  of  Ambulance,  will  be  trained  in 
the  prompt  methods  of  putting  up  and  taking 
down  their  bearers  ;  in  establishing  field  hospitals, 
by  pitching  the  tents,  fixing  the  cooking  triangles, 
opening  the  operation  stretchers,  &c.  and  striking 
and  repacking  the  same  with  rapidity. 

On  the  eve  of  a  march,  staff  surgeons  of  bri- 
gades will  send  to  the  deputy  inspector  of 
divisions,  nominal  returns  of  all  men  sent  into 
general  hospital,  for  the  information  of  the  field 
inspector,  who  will  transmit  an  incorporated  re- 
turn to  the  inspector  general;  copies  of  the  re- 
turns to  be  sent  in  to  oflicers  in  command,  by  the 
principal  medical  officer  of  their  corps. 

When  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  ene- 
my have  destroyed  the  wind  and  water  mills  of  the 
country,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  troops   are 
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provided  with  portable  light  hand-mills,  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  whatever  corn  they  may  meet 
with. 

Commanding  officers  should  also  ascertain  that 
they  have  tin-men  in  their  corps,  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  the  cooking  utensils,  and  that  they  are 
provided  with  proper  tools  and  materials  for  sol- 
dering. 

The  farriers  of  the  army  should  receive  positive 
instructions  to  shoe  the  bat  animals,  bearing  the 
surgical  equipment  of  corps,  in  preference  to  bag- 
gage animals  belonging  to  individuals. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  when  the  troops 
are  not  supplied  with  tents,  a  certain  number 
should  be  issued  for  the  shelter  of  the  sick ;  these 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  care  be  taken 
that  they  are  of  good  quality,  and  provided  with 
cords,  pegs  and  mallets. 

Previous  to  taking  the  field.  Staff  Surgeons 
of  corps  will  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  the  surgeons  under  their  di*- 
rections,  in  the  principal  operations  of  surgery ; 
reporting  the  same  to  the  field  inspector,  specify- . 
ing  the  nature  and  number  of  the  operations  per- 
formed on  the  subject,  with  the  names  of  the 
operators. 


CHAP.  XII. 


DUTIES    UPON    A    MARCH, 


Troops  usually  move  by  divisions  and  by  brigades ; 
when  the  hour  of  a  march  is  optional,,  we  should 
avoid  the  chill  of  the  morn  in  cold  climates,  and 
in  warm  countries,  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  but  when 
the  day's  stage  is  long,  it  is  better  when  practica- 
ble, to  divide  it  into  morning  and  evening  marches, 
than  to  break  upon  the.  men's  rest  by  rising  too 
early ;  the  same  precaution  .should  be  adopted  in 
short  marches,  in  a  marshy  swampy  country  ; 
here  troops  should  not  be  put  in  motion  till  the 
sun  is  up  ;  it  is  about  sun  rise  that  marsh  mias- 
mata are  most  prevalent  and  dangerous. 

The  Ambulance  and  Hospital  Corps  are  to 
be  formed  upon  the  assembly  ground,  the  morn- 
ing of  a  march  ;  and  all  men  unable  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  corps  should  be  brought  to  this 
spot  by  the  regimental  medical  officers. 

Regimental  Surgeons,  and  their  assistants,,  will 
move  in  the  rear  of  their  respective  battalions. 

Each  regimental  stirgeon  will  be  provided  with  a 
file  of  tickets,  one  of  which  he  will  give  to  every 
man  obliged  to  fall  out  upon  the  march  from  sick- 
ness. 

The  regimental  long  cars  will  move  in  rear  of 
their  brigades,  when  not  otherwise  directed  by  the 
general  officer  in  command ;  these  cars  will  carry 
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the  packs  of  weak  men  not  requiring  transport; 
and  such  men  as  the  surgeon  conceives  unable  to 
march  :  they  will  be  accompanied  by  a  regimental 
assistant  surgeon,  for  which  duty,  a  roster  will  be 
kept  by  the  staff  surgeon  of  brigade. 

The  hospital  corps  and  spring  waggons  will 
move  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  division, 
picking  up  and  carrying  such  men  as  the  regimen- 
tal surgeons  have  not  been  able  to  bring  on ;  the 
Ambulance  medical  staff  will  move  with  these 
waggons. 

Nothing  so  much  harasses  men^  as  straggling 
on  the  line  of  march ;  when  any  man  falls  out  for 
any  absolute  necessity,  his  comrade  should  carry 
his  piece,  this  method  will  effectually  prevent 
loitering. 

Excepting  in  cases  of  forced  marches,  the  prin- 
cipal medical  oflScers  of  corps,  should  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  officers  in  command,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  head  of  the  columns  stepping  short ; 
this  should  be  regulated  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  leading  regiment,  the  drum-major  of  which, 
should  move  by  time  :  whenever  an  obstacle  offers 
upon  the  road,  such  as  broken  ground,  a  stream, 
ravine,  or  baggage,  &c.  the 'head  of  the  column 
should  halt  at  some  distance  beyond  the  impedi- 
ment, until  the  rear  is  brought  up. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  as  the  rear 
of  a  numerous  column,  will  always  be  more  or  less 
hurried,  the  front  of  the  corps  should  be  changed 

h 
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every  other  day,  the  left  moving  in  front,  the  day 
after  the  right  has  led. 

In  hot  and  dry  weather,  dust  is  insupportable, 
care  should  therefore  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  cavalry  and  artillery  have  not  to  pass  infantry 
upon  a  march,  and  when  this  meeting  is  unavoid- 
able, instead  of  diminishing  the  front  and  closing 
to  the  side  of  the  road,  continuing  to  march  amidst 
clouds  of  dust,  it  is  preferable  to  move  the  infantry 
off  the  road,  until  troops  of  other  arms  have  passed.* 

In  wet  weather,  we  should  endeavour  as  much  as 
possible  to  move  the  infantry  before  the  material 
of  the  army,  which  usually  cuts  up  the  roads,  and 
renders  them  deep  and  heavy. 

The  agony  of  thirst  can  only  be  conceived  by 
those  who  have  experienced  it,  and  it  is  impossible 
in  a  warm  climate  to  prevent  men  from  drinking 
upon  the  road. 

It  becomes  therefore  an  important  point  in  allow- 
ing this  indulgence,  to  guard  against  its  proving 
injurious.  When  troops  arrive  at  a  wholesome 
source  of  water,  they  should  be  halted,  and  a 
certain  number  of  men  from  each  company  sent 


*  In  hot  weather  it  would  be  advisable  to  move  troops  in  as 
small  bodies  as  possible,  with  intervals  between  regiments  or 
brigades,  nor  should  the  ranks  in  the  infantry  be  too  close,  but 
sufficiently  open  so  as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  through 
the  columns :  in  the  cavalry,  on  the  contrary,  the  closer  the  men 
move,  the  less  are  they  incommoded  with  dust. 
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under  the  charge  of  an  officer  to  fill  their  canteens; 
this  being  done,  the  troops  should  be  moved  on 
briskly  at  a  double  quick  slep,  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile ;  with  this  precaution,  I  conceive  that 
good  water  can  always  be  drunk  with  impunity, 
provided  a  halt  be  not  too  soon  sounded  after  this 
refreshment. 

When  acting  in  a  country  not  occupied  by  an 
enemy,  where  officers  are  sent  forward  to  take  up 
ground  or  quarters,  the  deputy  inspectors  of  divi- 
sions, should  accompany  the  assistant  quarter  mas- 
ter general  of  the  corps,  and  the  staff  surgeons 
of  brigade,  the  brigade  majors,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  their  advice,  as  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
situation,  and  of  pointing  out  appropriate  accom- 
modation for  the  reception  of  the  sick — to  take  up 
these  temporary  hospitals,  the  regimental  hospital 
Serjeants  should  move  forward  with  the  regimental 
quarter  masters  and  coverers. 

When  circumstances  permit,  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  that  the  troops  found  their  rations 
ready  distributed  for  cooking  the  moment  they 
arrive  on  their  ground ;  for  this  purpose,  the  com- 
missariat officers  of  corps  should  timely  precede 
their  column,  and  be  followed  by  the  regimental 
quarter  masters,  Serjeants  and  butchers ;  the  fatigue 
men  have  to  encounter  in  seeking  for  their  rations, 
frequently  amidst  rain  and  darkness,  is  sometimes 
more  harassing  thau  the  day's  march. 

The  deputy  inspectors  of  divisions,  and  the  staff 
L  2 
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surgeons  of  brigade,  who*  have  moved  forward, 
should  occasionally  inspect  these  provisions,  and 
ascertain  their  quality. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  in  warm  climates, 
when  the  day's  route  is  long,  it  should  be  divided 
by  a  halt,  when  circumstances  permit;  in  this 
case,  the  medical  officer  who  has  moved  on,  will 
select  a  spot,  with  the  officer  of  the  quarter  mastef 
general's  department,  for  this  purpose,  and  a  guide 
will  be  left  to  point  it  out. 

The  day's  ration  will  be  cooked  at  this  halt,  and 
after  eating  their  soup,  the  boiled  meat  and  the , 
remaining  bread  will  be  carried  on  for  supper;  these 
halts  should  therefore  take  place  near  shaded  vil- 
lages and  gardens ;  the  commissariat  passing  re- 
ceipts for  the  vegetables  consumed  —  safeguards 
placed  over  the  gardens  will  prevent  their  produce 
from  being  plundered  and  unequally  carried  away, 
the  quarter  masters  of  each  corps  receiving  their 
due  proportion ;  this  consumption  may  appear 
oppressive  on  the  inhabitants;  but  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  the  troops  once  passed,  the  most 
vigilant  measures  will  not  prevent  the  gardens 
upon  the  line  of  march  from  being  torn  up  and 
wasted  by  marauders,  without  benefit  to  the  army 
or  to  the  villagers.  A  frequent  supply  of  fresh 
and  dry  vegetables,  I  consider  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  preservation  of  the  soldiers 
health. 

To  cook  quickly  and  well,  good  fuel  is  necessary. 
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and  when  the  inhabitants  have  not  evacuated  their 
dwellings,  it  should  be  drawn  bj  requisition :  the 
villagers  will  hasten  to  supply  a  small  quantity  of 
dry  wood;,  rather  than  see  the  fatal  axe  fell  down 
their  valuable  timber. 

In  abandoned  villages,  soldiers  have  the  abomin- 
able custom  of  breaking  to  pieces  all  culinary 
utensils,  crockery,  &c.  that  they  have  found  and 
used,  forgetful  that  other  troops  are  following ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  these  utensils,  &c.  should  be 
left  collected  in  some  public  building,  under  a 
guard,  to  hand  them  over  to  the  corps  passing  the 
following  day  ;  we  should  carefully  avoid  wearing 
out  our  tins  and  kettles,  when  any  cooking  utensils 
can  be  procured  in  the  country. 

Troops,  if  possible,  should  never  receive  more 
than  two  days  provisions  at  a  time,  but  the  spirits 
should  be  carried  on,  or  diluted,  when  served  out. 
When  several  days  provisions  are  issued,  salt  pork 
and  biscuit  are  preferable,  being  less  liable  to  be 
damaged,  and  the  cold  pork  can  be  warmed  up  and 
stewed  with  whatever  fresh  or  dry  vegetables  the 
men  may  occasionally  meet. 

When  meat  and  bread  become  scarce  upon  a 
march,  should  the  country  abound  with  pulse,  rice, 
or  barley  &c.  the  men's  rations  may  be  diminished 
of  at  least  one-third  without  inconvenience,  provi- 
ded the  produce  of  the  country  be  freely  issued  in 
lieu.     In    beer   countries   it   should   be   liberally 
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served  out,  and  in  wine  countries  this  valuable 
liquor  should  always,  nhen  possible,  supersede 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  Vinegar  should 
be  required  and  issued  whenever  it  can  be  met 
with*,  and  the  troops  should  be  advised  a  free  use 
of  pepper,  onions,  and  garlic.  The  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  enquire  into  the  slate  of  the 
salt ;  in  the  tins  I  have  proposed  the  salt  box  con- 
tains 4  oz.  and  officers  in  command  of  companies 
should  be  held  responsible  that  it  is  regularly  re- 
plenished upon  the  march.  The  commissariat 
should  make  requisitions  for  this  invaluable  article, 
whenever  the  troops  arrive  at  a  place  where  it  can 
be  procured.  \\  ben  all  the  salt  boxes  are  filled,  a 
reserve  supply  will  be  carried  on  each  regimental 
long  car,  and  divisional  spring  waggon. 

Notwithstanding  the  observations  of  various 
writers,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  incautious  use 
of  grapes  is  destructive  to  armies ;  in  marching 
through  vine  countries  care  should  therefore  be 
taken,  that  the  head  of  every  regiment  arriving 
at  a  vineyard,  gives  off  a  guard  for  its  protection, 
to  be  relieved  in  succession  by  every  following  re- 
giment.    The  same  precautions  are  requisite  when 


*  At  all  times  vinegar  has  been  considered  as  an  article  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  troops,  the  Roman  soldier  always  went 
provided  with  it ;  their  usual  beverage  was  the  posca  or  a  mix- 
tpre  of  vinegar  and  water 
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troops  are  passing  through  towns  and  villages, 
when  sentries  should  be  posted  at  the  comer  of 
every  street  or  lane,  to  prevent  the  men  from 
procuring  unwholesome  articles. 

During  a  halt,  in  warm  climates ;  the  men 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take  off  their  coats  and 
stocks,  or  to  go  about  bare  headed ;  in  cold  climates, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  lay  down  to  sleep, 
but  be  kept  sitting  or  walking  round  their  fires. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  in  hot  countries, 
from  dividing  the  day's  route  into  morning  and 
afternoon  marches,  are  evident ;  the  men  move  on 
cheerfully  after  their  dinner,  and  on  arriving  on 
their  camp  ground,  have  their  supper  ready,  and 
can  immediately  retire  to  rest. 

When  marching  in  wet  weather,  although  the 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  may  cloak,  the  infantry 
and  foot  artillery  should  not  be  allowed  to  put  on 
their  great  coats,  which  will  afford  them  a  dry 
covering  on  their  arrival. 

In  cold  climates,  during  a  snow  storm  driving 
in  front  of  a  column,  the  greatest  comj^^t  will  be 
derived  from  smearing  the  face  and  ears  with  oil 
or  grease,  a  precaution  which  should  always  be 
resorted  to  in  severe  frosty  weather.  During  a 
thunder  storm  care  should  be  taken  that  the  men 
march  with  arms  reversed. 

When  fording  rivers  at  a  distance  from  the 
enemy  ;  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  men  pulled 
off  their  shoes,  and  turned  up  their  trowsers ;  these 
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should  also  be  taken  off  when  the  water  is  deep  ; 
in  which  case  they  may  be  rolled  and  fixed  on  the 
pouch,  which  being  slung  between  the  ramrod  and 
barrel  of  the  piece,  will  enable  them  to  carry  both 
their  trowsers  and  their  ammunition  dry. 

In  crossing  deep  rivers^  as  medical  stores  borne 
on  bat  animals  are  liable  to  be  damaged,  when  can- 
non pass  over  at  the  same  time.  Commanding 
Officers  of  regiments  should  request  of  those  of  the 
artillery  to  allow  their  medical  equipment  to  be 
carried  upon  their  gun  carriages ;  but  as  rivers 
are  often  forded  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  . 
of  an  arch  of  a  bridge  by  the  retreating  enemy, 
our  medical  field  cases  can  often  be  passed  over 
the  exploded  portion  of  the  bridge  by  a  rope  slung 
across.  I  have  repeatedly  passed  my  panniers  in 
this  manner.  Nothing  can  equal  the  distress  that 
arises  from  the  damage  of  surgical  materials. 

During  a  march,  the  Officers  of  the  Army  Com- 
missariat, at  the  hour  they  send  in  to  the  General 
in  command  of  corps,  a  state  of  their  stores,  should 
also  transmit  to  the  Hospital  Commissariat  a  return 
of  conveyance  rendered  disposable  by  consumption ; 
specifying  the  period  at  which  they  will  probably 
direct  this  transport  to  the  rear.  But  medical 
officers  should  bear  in  mind,  that  they  run  very 
little  risk  in  taking  on  their  sick,  when  circum- 
stances permit,  even  for  several  days  ■  on  the  con- 
trary, much  good  will  frequently  arise  from  what  is 
considered  a  hardship,  and  many  men  will  recover 
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upon  the  march,  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
left  to  crowd  an  hospital. 

When  troops  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
town,  where  they  probably  will  be  halted  for  the 
repair  of  the  army's  material,  medical  officers  in 
charge  should  lose  no  time  in  minutely  inspecting 
their  equipments,,  and  reporting  any  damage,  loss, 
or  deficiency  that  may  have  occurred  upon  the 
march,  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  complete  them, 
either  by  issues  from  the  central  medical  stores,  or 
requisitions  on  the  town.  Whenever  the  local 
authorities  can  provide  the  articles  required,  our 
stores  should  never  be  trespassed  on. 

Should  the  town  have  been  evacuated  by  the 
enemy,  and  any  medical  stores  been  abandoned, 
the  Field  Inspector  should  assemble  a  board  to  ex- 
amine them,  and  after  the  field  cases  of  the  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  the  corps  have  been  replenished 
from  this  supply,  the  remaining  stores  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  intermediate  hospitals. 

When  the  enemy  have  left  any  sick  behind,  the 
utmost  caution  is  requisite  not  to  allow  them  to 
be  intermixed  with  our  sick,  or  our  soldiers  in 
health;  the  nature  of  their  diseases  must  be  strictly 
investigated,  and  a  report  made  thereon  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Whenever  in  intercepted 
correspondence,  returns  and  other  documents  re- 
specting the  diseases  of  the  enemy  and  their  medical 
department,  fall  into  our  Jiands,  the  officers  en- 
trusted with  the  examination  of  these -papers,  should 
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be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Inspector  General 
those  that  may  concern  him. 

Upon  the  line  of  march,  the  Inspector  Gene- 
ral and  Field  Inspector  will  carefully  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  routes  intended  by  the 
Quarter  Master  General  of  the  army  for  the 
passage  of  troops,  sick,  and  wounded,  &c.  going 
to  the  rear,  or  of  reinforcements  or  convalescents 
moving  to  the  front,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
make  such  observations  as  circumstances  of  loca- 
lity or  distance  may  suggest.  When  the  Inspector 
General  finds  a  town  from  its  peculiar  healthy 
position,  and  convenient  situation,  well  calculated 
for  the  establishment  of  general  or  intermediate 
hospitals  of  the  2d  or  3d  line,  he  will  transmit  his 
written  opinion  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 

When  magazines  of  provisions  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  enemy,  they  should  be  medically 
inspected  before  being  issued  to  the  troops  ;  parks 
of  cattle  should  also  be  inspected  conjointly  with 
experienced  veterinary  surgeons,  recommended  for 
this  purpose,  that  the  appearance  of  disease  amongst 
them  may  be  timely  detected. 

Whenever  beasts  of  burthen  or  cattle  die  upon 
the  road,  a  party  should  be  left  to  burn  them,  and 
tlie  divisional  Prevost  Martial  be  held  responsible 
for  their  destruction  in  totality,  no  part  thereof  on 
any  account  whatever  to  be  taken  even  by  the 
peasantry. 

When  men  die  upon  the  march  they  are  to  be 
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carefully  buried  off  the  road,  and  not  left  in  empty 
barns,  and  cottages^  as  is  too  often  the  case. 

The  same  precautions  should  be  resorted  to, 
respecting-  dead  men,  and  animals,  left  on  the  road 
by  a  retreating  enemy  ;  but  if  their  army  is  sickly, 
their  dead  should  be  burnt  with  their  clothes  and 
appointments,  and  on  no  account  whatever  should 
a  particle  thereof  be  taken  by  the  soldiers,  or  their 
followers ;  the  prevost  marshal  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  strict  execution  of  these  orders. 

When  troops  are  to  halt  near  a  town,  or  village, 
previously  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  utmost  cau- 
tion is  necessary  in  ascertaining  that  their  quarters 
are  clean  and  salubrious  :  should  they  prove  the 
reverse,  more  especially  if  the  force  that  has  eva- 
cuated them  is  sickly,  it  is  far  better  to  bivouac,  or 
encamp  ;  and  care  must  then  be  taken  that  no  dirty 
bedding,  straw,  or  hay,  be  brought  out  by  the 
men. 

In  wet  weather,  when  troops  occupy  towns,  &c. 
the  officers  of  the  quarter-master  general's  depart- 
ment, and  the  majors  of  brigade,  should  endeavour 
to  have  the  several  streets  and  quarters  distinctly 
marked  oflT,  with  non-commissioned  officers  to  point 
out  the  way,  that  the  men  may  not  be  unnecessarily 
kept  out  under  the  rain.  Quarters,  moreover,  should 
be  so  selected,  as  to  preclude  the  unpleasant  necessi- 
ty of  shifting  corps  when  once  in  their  billets;  from 
inattention  to  this  important  duty,  I  have  often 
seen  troops  moving  from  street  to  street,  and  from 
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house  to  house^  amidst  rain  and  darkness.  It  is  far 
better,  on  a  short  halt,  for  commanding  officers 
of  regiments  to  put  up  with  temporary  inconve- 
nience,  both  for  officers  and  men^,  than  to  break 
in  upon  the  men's  rest  and  cooking,  without  deri- 
ving any  material  benefit  therefrom. 

When  halting  in  quarters,  non-commissioned 
officers  should  be  held  responsible,  that  the  men 
take  off  their  wet  clothes,  and  dry  them,  if  prac- 
ticable. 

In  taking  possession  of  quarters,  should  the  non- 
commissioned officers  find  that  there  are  any  sick' 
inhabitants  in  the  house,  they  will  halt  their  men, 
and  report  the  circumstance,  without  delay,  to  their 
officers,  that  the  regimental  medical  officers  may 
enquire  therein  ;  but  this  duty  requires  great  discri- 
mination, as  I  have  frequently  known  individuals  of 
a  family  put  to  bed,  pretending  to  be  dangerously 
ill,  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the  necessity  of 
lodging  troops. 

When  billetted  in  houses  of  the  poorer  classes,  it 
is  far  better  for  the  men  to  lay  upon  clean  straw 
with  their  own  blankets,  than  to  make  use  of  the 
bedding  of  the  inhabitants. 


CHAP.  XIIL 


BIVOUACS. 


In  selecting  ground  for  bivouac,  little  can  be 
remarked ;  as  it  is  merely  necessary,  that  in  this 
temporary  situation,  the  site  should  be  healthy, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  wood,  water  and  straw,  if 
possible. 

It  is  in  this  harassing  situation,  more  especially 
in  cold  and  wet  weather,  that  hoods  attached  to 
the  great  coats,  will  be  found  of  material  benefit. 

When  military  circumstances  permit  it,  fires 
should  be  kindled,  and  when  a  General  does  not 
wish  to  shew  an  extensive  front,  they  should  be 
lighted  in  circular  clusters,  that  the  men  may  lay 
between  them,  and  the  heat  be  more  generally  dif- 
fused ;  amidst  these,  the  troops  should  lay,  not 
singly,  but  by  squads,  spreading  two  or  three 
blankets  on  the  ground,  over  straw  or  fern-leaves, 
&c.  when  it  can  be  procured  :  their  heads  covered 
with  their  hoods ;  their  ears  previously  protected 
by  the  flaps  of  their  forage  caps ;  their  feet  con- 
verging towards  the  fire ;  their  heads  supported  by 
their  packs.    They  should  lay  close  to  each  other. 
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covered  with  the  rest  of  the  blankets ;  in  wet  and 
cold  weather,  a  half  ration  of  spirits  should  be 
issued  previous  to  their  retiring-  to  rest. 

In  very  cold  weather  sentries  should  onlj  be  kept 
on  an  hour,  or  even  half  an  hour,  and  when 
relieved,  the  men  should  not  be  permitted  to  lay 
down  immediately  by  the  fires,  but  be  kept  pacing- 
round  them,  till  the  sensation  of  numbness  is 
relieved.  Under  similar  circumstances  only  one 
half  of  the  troops  should  be  allowed  to  lay  down 
at  a  time,  the  other  half  being-  kept  in  motion 
round  the  fires,  with  orders  to  awake  their  com-, 
rades  after  two  hours  sleep,  that  they  may  rest 
in  their  turn. 

When  sleeping  on  the  snow-covered  ground,  the 
men  had  better  pile  up  a  heap  of  snow  on  each  side 
of  them;  these  banks  will  atford  a  comfortable 
protection.  Under  these  circumstances  incredible 
comfort  will  arise  from  anointing  the  face  and  ears 
with  oil  before  retiring  to  rest  or  going  upon  duty. 

On  arriving  on  the  bivouac  ground  the  sick 
should  be  put  under  canvas,  or  accommodated  in 
adjoining  buildings,  each  corps  assembling  its  sick 
in  the  rear  of  its  centre.  Here  also  should  encamp 
tlie  medical  officers,  with  the  ambulance :  the  horses 
picketted  ready  to  be  put  to,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

When  troops  bivouac  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  pickets  are  thrown  out,  the  Staff  Surgeons  of 
brigade  should  ascertain  the  most  direct  road  lead- 
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ins:  to  them,  for  the  removal  of  their  wounded  if 
attacked ;  if  the  night  is  dark,  non-commissioned 
officers  of  tlie  hospital  corps^  with  torches,  should 
be  sent  to  these  out-posts ;  but  in  the  event  of  the 
pickets  being  strong,  the  Staff  Surgeons  of  brigade 
will  attach  to  them  medical  officers  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  hospital  corps. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


ENCAMPMENTS, 


Camps  are  of  obligation  and  selection ;  in  the 
former  case^  we  are  not  able  to  chuse  our  ground, 
but  must  encamp  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  war ;  but  in  the  latter^,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  principal  medical  officers  to  give  their  advice  to 
the  officers  of  the  quarter-master  general's  depart- 
ment;,  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  castraraetation. ' 

Troops  encampedj  are  either  under  canvas,  or 
in  hutSj  both  covers  present  their  several  advantages 
and  inconveniences;  but  tents,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  preferable:  it  moreover,  seldom  happens, 
that  wood  is  found  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  of  a 
proper  description  for  the  construction  of  huts :  a 
material  circumstance,  which  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  those  army  surgeons  who  invariably 
recommend  them  in  warm  climates. 

In  encampments,  we  should  consider — 1st.  choice 
of  ground — 2d.  the  means  best  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  soldiers'  health — 3d.  the  medical  duties. 

Choice  of  Ground, 

Troops  should  be  encamped  on  an  open,  dry, 
sandy  or  chalky  soil,  and  on  the  declivity  or  ridge 
of  a  hill,  when  practicable;  damp  ground  should  be 
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Carefully  avoided,  and  it  must  be  considered  as 
suchj  when  water  is  met  with,  digging  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet ;  a  soil  composed  of  recent  dead  ve- 
getable matter  should  be  shunned;  thus,  when  near 
a  forest,  the  troops  should  be  encamped  on  its 
skirls,  and  not  in  the  thick  part  of  its  interior, 
especially  in  autumn  and  wet  weather;  in  hot  wea- 
ther, however,  the  men  should  encamp  in  the  shade, 
provided  the  plantation  be  sufficiently  thin  to  per- 
mit a  free  circulation  of  air.  Narrow  gorges  and 
Vales,  running  between  wooded  mountainous  ridges, 
are  unwholesome,  as  their  soil  principally  consists 
of  dead  vegetable  substances  washed  down  from  the 
neighbouring  heights.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
there  are  no  marshes  or  swamps  near  the  camp 
g-round:  but  when  their  vicinity  cannot  be  avoided, 
the  camp  should  be  traced  to  windward  of  their 
influence ;  however,  the  neighbourhood  of  wood 
and  water  will  constitute  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant objects  of  solicitude,  and  their  absence  or 
presence  must  over-rule  all  other  objections  ;  the 
vicinity  of  a  free  flowing  river  is  always  desirable. 
It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  meet 
with  water  in  camps  of  obligation,  and  various 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  pointed 
out  divers  means  of  seeking  for  this  indispensable 
supply.  Water  is  generally  found  under  date  trees, 
and  by  digging  below  the  level  of  the  nearest 
liver;  it  is  said,  that  on  extensive  plains,  in 
warm    climates,  when   rising  before  the   sun,  and 
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while  laying  on  the  belly  with  the  chin  fixed  upon 
the  ground^  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  surface  of 
the  plain,  water  will  be  found  by  digging  on  those 
spots  from  whence  vapours  are  seen  to  arise. 

Salubrity  of  Camps. 

In  hot  weather,  the  front  of  an  encampment 
should  open  to  the  N.  and  E.  and  in  cold  seasons, 
to  the  S.  and  E. 

The  tents  should  not  be  crowded,  and  the  streets 
should  be  wide  and  open. 

In  damp  weather,  and  on  a  moist  soil,  drains 
should  be  cut  round  each  tent,  leading  to  ditches, 
cut  on  the  declivity  of  the  ground. 

Free  communications  should  be  broken  down 
through  enclosures,  and  ditches  cut  round  the  dif- 
ferent fields,  if  encamping  upon  cultivated  land. 

Privies  should  be  dug  in  rear  of  the  camp,  of  a 
sufficient  depths  and  surrounded  with  banks  set 
with  branches  of  trees ;  beams  should  be  thrown 
across  sufficiently  elevated  to  enable  the  men  to  sit 
over  them  ;  fresh  earth,  at  least  half  a  foot  in  depth, 
should  be  thrown  every  morning  upon  the  soil  of 
the  preceding  day;  when  the  pit  is  two-thirds  filled 
up,  fresh  ones  should  be  excavated. 

In  wet  weather,  the  tents  should  be  repeatedly 
beaten,  and  in  hot  weather,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  their  walls  during 
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the,  day;  covering  the  tents  with  green  boughs 
will  be  found  a  pleasant  precaution. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  men  are  not  crowded, 
and  that  on  no  account  whatever  they  are  allowed 
to  sleep  out  of  their  tents. 

If  straw  can  be  procured^  an  allowance  will  be 
granted  to  each  tent,  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  is  changed  and  burnt  at  least  once  in  the  month  ; 
in  no  instance  should  the  foul  straw  be  carried  away 
for  litter,  or  other  purposes. 

Cooking  places,  constructed  of  stone,  or  bricks 
and  sods,  will  be  established;  their  fronts  will  be 
changed  according  to  the  prevalent  winds.  Instead 
of  having  a  certain  number  of  cooks  per  company, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  men  should  cook 
turn  about,  by  which  means,  every  soldier  would 
learn  this  most  essential  qualification:  otherwise, 
a  mess  will  be  long  ere  it  recovers  its  comforts,  after 
the  loss  of  its  established  cook,  although  he  gene- 
rally is  a  privileged  slovenly  and  dirty  soldier. 
Officers  of  companies  should  be  held  responsible 
that  vegetables,  salt  and  pepper,  are  freely  used  in 
the  men's  cooking. 

Every  regiment  should  be  provided  with  proper 
tin-men  and  braziers,  with  the  requisite  means  of 
keeping  the  cooking  utensils,  tins,  &c.  in  constant 
repair.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  men  eat 
three  meals  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
-  The  shambles  should  be  established  to  leeward 
of  the  camp,  and  all  offals  be  daily  burnt  or  buried. 

m2 
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It  frequently  happens,  when  butchers  are  estatb- 
lished  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  that  offals  are  thrown 
into  the  stream;  this  practice  should  be  strictly 
forbidden. 

The  banks  of  a  river  flowing  near  a  camp, 
should  be  divided  into  three  destinations : — 

1st.    For  culinary  purposes  and  drinking. 

2d.    For  watering  horses  and  cattle. 

3d.     For  washing. 

Gentries  will  be  placed  upon  these  several  points, 
to  ensure  this  necessary  attribution  of  the  water. 

Markets  should  be  formed  in  centrical  situations, 
and  the  country  people  encouraged,  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  in  bringing  in  their  commodities.  The 
police  of  the  market  to  be  entrusted  to  a  steady 
prevot,  exclusively  charged  with  this  most  impor- 
tant duty. 

Troops  encamped,  should  para,de  both  morning 
and  evening,  and  while  out,  the  streets  should  be 
carefully  cleaned  by  the  pioneers,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  their  respective  quarter-masters.  Offals, 
bones,  and  dirt  of  every  .description,  should  be 
carried  away  in  wheel-barrows,  to  a  spot  in  the 
rear  of  each  brigade,  and  waggons  should  daily 
attend  to  take  up  this  accumulation,  and  deposit  it 
at  some  distance  from  the  camp  ground. 

In  hot  weather,  and  about  sun-rise,  the  troops 
should  be  regularly  marched  down  to  the  river^  (if 
any  flows  near  to  the  camp)  for  the  purpose  of 
bathing;  regimental  medical  officers  exempting  such 
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men  whose  state  of  health  might  render  this  excel- 
lent prophylactic  unadvisable.  Swimmini^  should 
be  encouraged ;  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  desirable  that  soldiers  were 
skilled  in  natation  ;  but  it  ranks  high,  as  a  preser- 
Tative  of  health,  tending  to  add  hilarity  of  mind  to 
a  bracing  exercise. 

In  the  artillery  and  cavalry  lines,  care  must  be 
taken  that  litter  and  dung  is  not  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate, but  regularly  piled  up  at  some  distance 
from  camp  ;  when  the  neighbouring  farmers  and 
peasants  bring  straw  in  exchange  for  manure,  or 
take  it  off  the  ground,  they  should  be  obliged  to 
fetch  it  regularly,  otherwise,  it  must  be  burnt. 

When  a  horse  dies,  or  is  shot,  the  carcase  must 
be  consumed,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp. 

Cattle  must  be  parked,  and  their  dung  and  litter 
ckrefully  removed  to  the  cavalry  manure  ground ; 
these  parks  will  be  daily  inspected  by  an  experien- 
ced veterinary  surgeon,  who  will  report  upon  their 
appearance.  When  an  animal  dies,  the  carcase  is 
immediately  to  be  removed,  and  completely  de-? 
stroyed. 

The  strictest  orders  should  be  issued  to  prevent 
hides,  skins,  &c.  from  being  brought  into  camp, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  huts,  sheds,  &c. ;  these 
hides  are  usually  ordered  to  be  sold  and  credited  to 
the  public  :  but  when,  from  circumstances,  no  pur- 
chasers can  be  found,  they  must  invariably  be 
destroyed, 
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The  troops  will  of  course  be  exercised  whenever 
the  weather  permits,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  kept  out  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
or  the  damp  of  the  evening".  1  have  already  re- 
commended the  exclusive  wear  of  grey  trowsers 
upon  active  service ;  but  when  white  trowsers  are 
worn,  they  should  be  merely  washed  and  dried,  and 
not  pipe-clayed. 

When  the  weather  is  fine,  the  tents  should  be 
frequently  struck,  and  the  camp  ground  and  bed 
straw  thoroughly  aired. 

Medical  Duties  in  Camp. 

The  moment  a  corps  arrives  on  its  camp  ground, 
regimental  hospitals  are  to  be  established,  in  build- 
ings selected  for  that  purpose  when  near  a  town  or 
village,  or  in  huts  built  in  the  rear  of  each  regi- 
ment when  distant  from  any  habitations. 

It  mostly  happens  however,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  houses  for  regimental  hospitals  cannot 
be  met  with,  in  which  case  brigade  hospitals  will  be 
formed,  still  distributed  in  regimental  subdivisions, 
attended  by  their  respective  medical  officers,  un- 
der the  superintendance  of  the  staff  surgeons  of 
brigade. 

When  huts  are  constructed  they  should  be  roomy, 
with  a  few  windows  ;  the  wig-wara  work  close  and 
the  roof  covered  with  branches  of  trees ;  bedsteads 
will  be  formed  by  driving  stakes  in  the  grouud,  and 
working  on  them  an   ozier  bottom,  to  be  covered 
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with  a  thick  mat,  for  their  construction  each  re- 
giment should  return  their  men,  who  understand 
hut,  basket,  and  mat  making:  when  no  osier  can  be 
met  with,  stakes,  split  in  two,  will  be  placed  trans- 
Yersely  upon  a  frame  work  of  the  same  materials, 
with  their  flat  side  uppermost. 

Each  regimental  hospital  hut,  will  have  tts 
several  privies  and  cooking  places  in  its  immedi- 
ate rear. 

One  of  the  regimental  medical  officer's  tent 
should  be  pitched  as  near  as  possible  to  the  esta- 
blishment. In  the  rear  of  each  brigade  will  en- 
camp the  Brigade  Staff  Surgeon  with  his  assistants, 
and  in  the  rear  of  each  division  will  encamp  the 
Deputy  Inspector,  Ambulance  Staff  Surgeon,  and 
Hospital  Commissariat  Officers;  here  also  will  be 
formed  the  spring  waggons,  long  cars,  and  store 
waggons,  with  the  hospital  corps.  In  the  rear  of 
the  head  quarters  of  the  army  will  be  encamped 
the  Field  inspector  and  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  hospital  corps,  with  the  reserve  park  of  spring 
waggons,  long  cars,  and  the  central  medical  field 
stores  of  the  army. 

Each  medical  officer  will  be  expected  to  have  his 
equipments  in  constant  readiness  for  service ;  for 
this  purpose  every  regimental  surgeon's  bat  horse 
will  be  paraded  at  least  twice  in  the  week  for  the 
staff  surgeon's  inspection;  if  lame,  with  a  sore 
back,  or  otherwise  unfit,  the  circumstance  will 
be   immediately  reported  to   the   Deputy   Inspec- 
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tor  of  division  ;  equal  attention  must  be  paid  to, 
the  pack  saddle^  girths,  coliars,  &c.  &c.  and  each 
officer  in  charge  must  be  provided  with  a  complete 
set  of  spare  shoes  and  nails,  not  depending  for 
these  important  objects  upon  the  artillery  or  ca- 
valry, who  are  frequently  unable  themselves  to  spare 
them  ;  the  medical  department  to  be  supplied  by 
the  farriers  of  the  ambulance. 

When  halting  and  encamping,  it  is  expected  that 
all  deficiencies  be  immediately  reported,  as  the  most 
serious  notice  should  be  taken  of  everv  requisition 
sent  in  on  the  eve  or  at  the  moment  of  a  march. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  wax  candles  and 
torches  belonging  to  regimental  equipments  are  not 
made  use  of.  Oil,  wick,  and  candles  should  be 
drawn  from  the  hospital  commissariat  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sick.  In  breaking  up  an  encamp- 
ment each  medical  officer's  equipment  should  be 
complete. 

There  will  be  a  Staff  Surgeon  of  the  day  for 
every  division,  and  a  Regimental  Surgeon  of  the 
day  for  every  brigade  ;  these  officers  will  superintend 
the  cleanliness  of  the  lines,  the  salubrity  of  the 
provisions  and  cooking ;  they  will  also  visit  the 
markets  daily,  and  ascertain  that  all  the  commodi- 
ties brought  for  sale  are  wholesome,  reporting  any 
irregularity  they  may  have  observed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  these  duties. 

The  Brigade  Surgeon  will  be  present  at  the 
niounting  of  all  guards,  picquets  &c.  and  object  to 
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every  weak  and  sickly  man  he  may  perceive  on  this 
inspection.  He  will  also  visit  the  quarter  guard 
tents,  and  take  care  that  they  are  not  crowded 
with  prisoners,  and  that  they  are  kept  in  a  proper 
state  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation, 

Marketing  parties  should  be  marched  off  and  ac- 
companied by  the  officer  of  the  day,  who  must  be 
held  responsible  that  the  provisions  purchased  are 
of  good  quality. 

Whenever  sickness  prevails  in  any  quarter  of  the 
camp,  a  board  of  health  should  be  immediately  con- 
vened, to  investigate  into  its  causes,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Both  in  very  hot  and  very  cold  weather,  the  mea 
should  not  be  kept  longer  than  an  hour  upon  duty, 
and  the  same  precautions  should  be  observed  dur- 
ing the  night  dews. 

When  the  waters  of  a  river  near  camp  become 
disturbed  and  muddy  from  heavy  rains,  medical 
officers  will  report  upon  them,  and  if  considered 
unwholesome,  springs  must  be  dug,  with  layers  of 
sand  or  shingle  laid  on  their  bottom,  and  sur- 
rounded with  beams  to  prevent  their  banks  from 
falling  in.  Sentries  will  invariably  be  placed  over 
springs  to  prevent  their  being  appropriated  to  any 
cither  uses  than  thpse  of  cooking"  and  drinking, 
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When  troops  are  to  be  placed  in  cantonments^ 
the  principal  medical  officer  of  the  corps  will  attend 
the  officers  of  the  Quarter-Master-General's  depart- 
ment charged  with  their  distribution^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  his  advice  respecting  the  salubrity 
of  their  quarters;  early  precautions  to  secure  tfie 
soldier's  health  are  here  indispensable,  as  it  is  chiefly 
in  cantonments,  after  a  series  of  active  operations, 
that  diseases  are  prevalent  and  destructive.  In 
the  event  of  certain  regiments  having  been  parti- 
cularly unhealthy,  medical  officers  will  recommend 
their  being  put  up  in  such  situations  as  they  judge 
most  likely  to  accelerate  their  recovery. 

Troops  are  usually  quartered  in  barracks,  public 
buildings,  private  houses,  or  farms,  barns,  and 
other  rural  establishments. 

In  Sarracks,  care  must  betaken  that  the  rooms 
are  spacious,  well  ventilated,  white- washed,  not 
over  crowded,  and  provided  with  proper  stoves  in 
cold  and  damp  weather.  The  bedding  must  be  of 
wholesome  dry  straw,  to  be  turned  up  regularly 
each  morning,  and  aired  out  of  doors  as  often  as 
the  weather  permits.  Each  man  should  lay  singly 
if  possible. 
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The  floor  should  be  washed  as  seldom  as  possible, 
but  be  scraped  and  scrubbed  every  day. 

No  meat  or  provisions  of  any  description  to  be  al- 
lowed to  hang  up  in  the  rooms,  or  at  the  windows. 

No  cooking-  or  slopping  of  any  kind  to  be  al- 
lowed within  doors  ;  no  article  to  be  washed  in  the 
barrack  rooms,  or  hung  up  to  dry ;  nor  should 
arms  and  accoutrements  be  cleaned  in  the  room, 
when  a  place  can  be  allotted  for  this  purpose. 

No  man  unlit  for  duty  from  illness,  however 
trifling  it  may  be,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
barracks. 

The  barrack  room  should  be  daily  inspected  by 
a  medical  ofiicer,  who  will  accompany  the  quarter- 
master. Regimental  medical  officers  will  frequently 
visit  the  cook  houses,  and  inspect  the  messes 
with  the  officer  of  the  day;  ascertaining  that 
the  men  are  sufficiently  provided  with  vegetables^ 
salt,  and  pepper.  Medical  officers  will  also  see 
that  the  privies  are  kept  clean  and  airy,  that  no 
filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  barrack  yard, 
and  that  the  dung-hills  in  front  and  rear  of  the 
stables  are  frequently  removed. 

Regimental  surgeons  should  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  rooms  are  kept  at  a  proper  temperature 
both  by  day  and  night.  At  the  entrance  of  each 
room  should  be  placed  a  tub  for  the  reception  of 
urine  during  the  night. 

Married  people  should  be  kept  separated  from 
the  single,  by  a  canvass  partition,  when  no  other  can 
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conveniently  be  thrown  up.  The  guard  house  and 
black  hole  must  also  be  frequently  visited,  and  their 
salubrity  ascertained,  No  foul  linen  should  be 
allow^ed  to  accumulate,  but  the  utmost  care  be 
taken  that  the  men  have  not  only  clean  linen  on 
them,  but  a  change  in  their  packs. 

In  Public  Jiiiildings,  low,  damp,  and  ground 
floors  should  be  avoided,  but  when  they  must  be 
occupied,  stoves  should  be  immediately  constructed. 

When  no  proper  bedding  can  be  procured,  mats 
of  a  sufficient  thickness  must  be  made,  and  when 
bedding  is  required  from  the  inhabitants,  it 
should  only  consist  of  palliasse  and  bolster  sack- 
ing, sheets,  blankets  and  rugs;  the  two  last  to  be 
scoured  and  stoved  before  use.  Mattresses,  and 
flock,  woollen  and  feather  beds  must  invariably  be 
rejected.  Care  must  be  taken  that  all  the  salu- 
tary precautions  resorted  to  in  barracks,  are  also 
attended  to  in  public  buildings,  and  that  the  men 
have  washing  and  cooking  houses,  with  sheds  for 
cleaning  and  a  proper  place  for  drying  linen. 

Ventilation  must  be  diligently  attended  to,  and 
when  from  vicious  construction  the  buildings  are 
not  well  aired,  medical  officers  must  apply  to  their 
military  commander,  and  to  the  principal  medical 
officer,  to  have  the  necessary  improvements  made 
by  the  local  authorities. 

To  spare  the  men's  kettles  and  tins,  requisitions 
should  be  made  upon  the  magistrates  by  the  Quar- 
ter-master General's  department^  for  cooking  uteHj- 
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sils,  plates,  dishes,  &c.  each  regiment  will  return 
the  number  of  its  messes,  and  these  articles  will  be 
distributed  by  the  Regimental  Quarter  Master  to 
each  mess,  under  the  care  and  responsibility  of  their 
respective  non-commissioned  officers.  "VV  hen  can- 
tonments break  up,  all  these  articles  shall  be  deli- 
vered to  the  magistrates,  after  having  been  collected 
and  deposited  in  an  appropriate  building. 

In  countries  where  charcoal  is  used,  the  strictest 
orders  must  be  given  to  prevent  its  being  impru- 
dently burnt  in  quarters,  as  the  most  serious  acci- 
dents have  frequently  arisen  from  want  of  pre- 
caution in  the  consumption  of  this  article  of  fueL 
Medical  officers  will,  at  the  same  time,  submit  to 
their  commanding  officer,  instructions  for  the  relief 
of  any  soldier  who^  from  want  of  caution  or  acci^ 
dent,  may  suffer  from  its  use ;  and  these  directions 
should  be  entered  in  the  regimental  orderly  book, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  corps,  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  com- 
pany as  often  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

In  Private  Houses,  ^e.  medical  officers  should 
ascertain  that  the  men  are  not  crowded;  that  the 
quarter  is  salubrious,  both  as  to  locality  and  water ; 
that  the  people  of  the  house  are  healthy,  and  are 
not  following  any  trade  which  may  prove  obnoxious 
to  the  soldiers  •  they  will  also  pay  attention  to  the 
men's  bedding,  and  see  that  they  do  not  lay  upon 
soft  mattresses  or  feather  beds,  most  frequently  in 
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a  filthy  state;  but  have  merely  a  clean  palliass  case 
and  bolster^  with  good  straw,  and  clean  sheets. 

The  utmost  care  must* be  taken  that  the  men, 
thus  lodgedj  do  not  live  with  their  landlords ;  but 
are  made  to  mess  regularly  ;  officers  of  companies 
selecting  amongst  their  houses,  those  best  calculated 
for  this  purpose. 

Vigilance  in  preserving  the  strictest  cleanliness 
becomes  here  most  urgent,  as  we  cannot  compel 
the  inhabitants,  most  probably  poor  and  distressed, 
to  keep  themselves  clean.  Officers  should  there- 
fore convince  themselves,  by  frequent  inspections, 
that  the  men  have  clean  linen,  both  on  them  and 
in  their  packs:  and  that  their  feet  are  regularly 
washed. 

When  troops  are  billeted  upon  planters  and 
farmers,  in  wine  and  spirit  countries,  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  permitted  to 
exchange  their  old  spirits  and  wines  for  new  li- 
quors, of  which  they  would  get  a  greater  quantity: 
all  spirits  should  therefore  be  diluted  when  served 
out. 

When  salt  provisions  are  issued  by  the  com- 
missariat, the  men  may  be  allowed  to,  exchange 
them  for  fresh ;  but  this  exchange  must  be  made  by 
their  non-commissioned  officers,  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  their  officers,  provided  that  the  nature 
of  this  exchange  is  sanctioned,  and  specified  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  or  officers  in  command,  upon 
the  advice  of  the  principal  medical  officer. 
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In  warm  climates,  the  men  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  at  their  doors  in  their  shirty  or  bare 
headed ;  but  be  obliged,  when  out  of  their  quarters, 
to  appear  in  their  waistcoat  or  jacket,  and  forage 
cap. 

When  men  solicit  the  permission  of  being  al- 
lowed" to  work  with  their  landlords,  it  must  be 
fully  ascertained  that  thej  are  not  following  any 
trade  which  may  prove  injurious. 


When  troops  are  in  cantonments,  the  medical 
officers  in  charge  should  frequently  visit  the  mar- 
kets and  canteens,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  no 
unwholesome  articles  are  brought  for  sale. 

In  hot  climates,  orders  must  be  given  to  have 
the  canteens  and  sutler's  shops  shut  up  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  ;  to  be  only  kept  open  during  cer- 
tain hours,  when  the  action  of  liquor  will  not  be 
increased  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Next  to  good  food  and  comfortable  quarters,  the 
most  effectual  method  of  preserving  the  health  of 
soldiers,  is  to  keep  them  employed,  and  giving  them 
frequent  but  moderate  exercise ;  yet  this  employ- 
ment should  be  of  a  healthy  nature;  many  officers, 
rather  than  see  the  men  idle,  strengthen  their 
guards ;  this  strikes  me  as  an  injudicious  practice  * 
guard  mounting,  both  in  a  moral  and  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,   is,   in   my  opinion,  more   hurtful 
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than  beneficial.  Military  exercises,  and  marching 
in  heavy  order,  will  be  found  to  constitute  the  most 
adviseable  method  of  occupying  the  men  ;  throwing 
up  field  works  will  also  be  an  occupation  which 
offers  the  additional  advantage  of  training  them 
to  an  useful  pursuit,  and  of  keeping  their  minds 
occupied  by  the  progress  of  their  labours:  as  I  have 
always  remarked,  that  great  emulation  prevails 
amongst  working  parties,  when  not  over  fatigued; 
in  addition  to  these  exercises,  fencing,  bathing, 
swimming,  running,  leaping,  and  ball  -  playing, 
should  be  encouraged,  under  proper  restrictions, 
and  medical  advice,  and  at  certain  hours. 

Troops,  I  have  before  observed,  should  be  often 
marched  out  the  distance  of  an  ordinary  day's 
march;  hilly  or  mountainous  roads  should  fre- 
quently be  selected  for  this  purpose,  as  the  men 
sliall  suffer  less  when  subsequently  marching  on 
similar  fatiguing  ground.  When  the  troops  are 
out,  their  quarters  should  be  carefully  aired,  and 
cleaned  out;  and  when  troops  are  to  be  long  in  can- 
tonments, it  will  be  found  advisable  to  encamp 
them  for  a  few  days,   when  the  weather  permits. 

Medical  officers  must  frequently  inspect  the 
baking  houses,  shambles,  &c.  and  ascertain  that 
the  bread  issued  to  the  troops  is  of  good  quality, 
and  that  the  cattle  brought  in  for  slaughter  is 
healthy.  When  the  wines,  ciders,  or  other  liquors, 
appear  to  be  adulterated,  they  must  immediately 
proceed  to  detect  the  fraud,  and  report  thereon. 
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Care  must  be  taken  that  all  men  going  upon 
guard,  picquet,  or  fatigue,  are  in  perfect  health, 
and  if  possible,  troops  should  never  be  employed 
upon  fatigue  duties,  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to 
their  health.* 

In  fortified  tov^ns,  in  which  garrisons  are  proba-^ 
bly  destined  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time,  it 
would  be  desirable,  that  a  portion  of  the  vt'aste 
grounds  about  the  works,  was  appropriated  to  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  more  especially  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  and  onions,  of  easy  culture  and 
of  important  use  ;  these  gardens  would  afford  a 
wholesome  exercise,  and  supply  the  garrison,  the 
hospitals  and  the  soldiers'  wives  and  children,  free 
of  expence,  as  the  overplus  of  the  produce  sold 
to  the  inhabitants,  would  amply  defray  any  dis- 
bursements that  might  have  been  necessary,  as 
well  as  the  wages  allowed  to  the  men  employed  as 
labourers. 

The  moment  troops  arrive  in  cantonments,  regi- 
mental hospitals  must  be  formed ;  of  these  im- 
portant establishments  I  shall  speak  in  the  next 
chapter. 

in  the  distribution  of  quarters,  it  is  but  just  that 
the  officers  of  the  quarter- master  general's  depart^ 


*  The  French  Government  had  a  striking  proof  of  this 
imprudence  when  employing  troops  in  cutting  the  Canal  of 
Ourcq,  where  their  96th  regiment  lost  near  two-thirds  of  their 
meUi 
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merit  should  see  that  the  medical  officers  are  accom- 
modated in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  correspon- 
dent rankj  and  calculated  to  enable  them  to  follow 
their  professional  pursuits. 

At  the  principal  cantonment  of  each  division  or 
corps  d'armee,  a  medical  society  should  be  insti- 
tuted, corresponding  with  the  central  society  at  head 
quarters,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  p.  119.  This 
society  should  occupy  itself  in  carefully  ascertain^ 
ing  the  medical  topography  of  the  country,  and 
reporting  upon  its  prevalent  diseases;  these  reports 
being  transmitted  to  the  central  society  for  publi- 
cation.* This  society  should  also  meet  with  the  sup- 
port and  assistance  of  general  officers  in  command, 
who  in  their  allowances  for  the  transport  of  bag- 
gage, should  enable  it  to  carry  the  papers,  books, 
and  instruments  belonging  to  the  institution. 

When  the  theatre  of  war  lies  in  a  civilized  coun- 


*  In  1769,  a  work  of  this  description  was  published  in 
France,  by  order  of  the  Government,  by  Richard  de  Haute- 
Sierk,  Inspector  General  of  Army  Hospitals ;  it  contained  the 
medical  topography  of  the  principal  fortified  towns  in  the  king- 
dom, Toulon,  Lisle,  &c.  and  so  important  did  this  under- 
taking appear  to  Ministers,  that  they  directed  its  continuation, 
and  in  1772,  the  second  volume  made  its  appearance;  the 
author  being  assisted  in  this  part,  by  various  army  medical  offi- 
cers who  gave  the  topographical  description  of  several  provinces 
and  districts,  such  as  the  Roussillon,  Alsace,  &c.  In  1781, 
these  labours  were  continued  by  an  official  instruction,  and 
imtil  the  year  1789,  they  were  pubHshed  in  a  quarterly  journal. 
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try,  the  members  of  tbis  society  should  lose  no  op- 
portunity of  associating  to  their  labours  the  native 
practitioners;  divesting  themselves  of  national  pre- 
judice, and  uninfluenced  by  favourite  doctrines, 
army  medical  officers,  vs^ill  not  only  reap  much 
Valuable  information  from  this  intercourse,  but  it 
will  tend  to  establish  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and 
good  will  between  them  and  the  medical  profession 
of  the  place,  from  which  much  mutual  benefit  may 
arise;  for  whatever  indifferent  opinions  we  may  en- 
tertain of  their  merits,  or  hovvever  well  founded 
such  opinions  may  be,  we  must  never  forget  that  in  . 
foreign  countries,  information  may  often  be  ob- 
tained even  from  the  most  ignorant  classes. 

Here,  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  medical  officers  the  expediency  of  follow- 
ing practical  botany,  accompanied  in  their  herbo- 
risations  by  the  native  botanists;  not  only  will 
various  important  facts  be  discovered  in  these  in- 
structive excursions,  but  a  considerable  saving  of 
medical  stores  may  accrue,  from  our  being  able  to 
substitute  many  of  the  indigenous  plants,  to  the 
more  expensive  drugs  carried  in  our  chests  and 
brought  from  home :  nor  should  these  invaluable 
opportunities  of  cultivating  the  various  branches 
of  natural  history  be  lost — medical  officers  should 
recollect  that  scientific  pursuits  will  always  tend  to 
raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  army,  and  af- 
ford them  a  greater  claim  upon  the  consideration 
of  their  country,  and  the  respect  of  liberal  men, 

N  2 
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In  cantonments,  the  irregularities  of  the  troops 
will  too  frequently  render  punishment  indispensa- 
ble, and  it  becomes  an  imperious  duty  of  medical 
ofl&cers  in  charge,  to  convince  themselves,  that  no 
mode  of  punishment  is  resorted  to,  that  can  tend 
to  injure  the  soldiers'  health;  in  the  execution  of 
this  delicate  function,  it  would  be  presumptions  in 
them  to  give  their  opinion  respecting  the  military 
views  entertained  on  this  subject ;  but  as  far  as  it 
is  connected  with  professional  precaution,  they  are 
held  responsible  to  the  country,  that  the  soldiers' 
health  is  not  impaired.     It  is  foreign  to  my  present 
subject  to  enter  into  the  controversial  arguments 
that  have  been  held  forth  respecting  corporal  pu- 
nishment ;  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  so  de- 
grading a  chastisement  should  ever  be  required ;  but 
from  a  long  experience,  I  much  fear,  that  under 
certain   circumstances,  (though  fortunately  of  rare 
occurrence,)  it  must  be  sometimes  inflicted :  it  is 
then  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to  act  with 
humanity  and  prudence,    preventing  the  sufferer 
from  receiving  a  severer  punishment  than  his  ap- 
parent physical  strength  can  bear,  and  to  oppose 
any  mode  of  flogging  that  may  appear  of  unne- 
cessary severity.      I  should  here  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  having  all  such  punishments  attended  by 
an  officer  of  rank  of  the   medical  staff,  if  there 
are  any  in  garrison ;  a  regimental  surgeon  is  placed 
during   this  distressing  duty,  in   a  most  delicate 
situation,  as  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  humanity 
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and  prudence,  he  frequently  offends  his'commanding 
officer;  a  staff  officer  more  independent,  will  act 
under  those  circumstances  with  less  hesitation  and 
constraint ;  and  on  another  hand,  should  com- 
manding- officers  wish  that  a  man  may  be  taken 
down  by  the  surgeon  on  the  plea  of  health,  that 
it  might  not  appear  that  he  had  forgiven  the  of- 
fence, or  differed  from  the  findings  of  the  court 
martial,  a  staff  officer  will  as  readily  meet  his  hu- 
mane views,  as  the  medical  men  under  his  imme- 
diate control. 

The  black  holes,  prisons,  guard  houses  and  pre- 
vOts  should  be  frequently  inspects,  and  care 
taken  that  the  prisoners  are  kept  clean,  are  pro- 
perly fed,  are  taken  out  for  exercise  when  the 
weather  permits,  and  have  wholesome  and  suffi- 
cient bedding ;  if  placed  by  their  officers  upon 
bread  and  water,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether 
their  state  of  health,  and  the  nature  of  the  climate 
sanctions  this  mode  of  punkhment ;  when  men  are 
logged  or  sent  to  extra-drill,  they  must  not  be 
kept  out  at  improper  hours,  nor  for  too  long  a 
time;  the  custom  of  making  men  march  about 
under  heavy  weights  should  also  be  forbidden ; 
when  men  are  sent  on  fatigue  as  a  punishment, 
they  should  not  be  obliged  to  labour  beyond  their 
strength,  and  it  must  be  ascertained  that  they  are 
in  perfect  health ;  in  short  all  punishments  should 
be  carefully  watched  by   medical  officers,    who. 
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strangei*s  to  the  offence,  should  only  consider  the 
physical  state  of  the  otfender.* 

Frequent  inspections  for  the  itch  and  venereal 
affections  must  be  made;  when  the  latter  disease  is 
prevalent,  tljie  women  must  also  be  visited,  and  an 
hospital  opened  for  their  treatment,  more  especi- 
ally in  towns  where  no  establishment  of  the  kind 
is  formed;  every  woman  neglecting  to  report  her- 
self in  time,  should  be  drummed  out,  or  handed  over 
to  the  magistrates  for  expulsion.  This  hospital  to  be 
supported  by  the  daily  stoppage  of  one  penny  or 
two-pence,  to  be  deducted  from  the  subsistence  of 
every  soldier  labouring  under  the  disease,  to  be 
continued  for  one  month  after  his  discharge  from 
hospital :  with  medicines,  &c.  supplied  from  the 
medicine  chests  of  the  army,  these  stoppages  will 
defray  the  probable  expences  of  the  establishment; 
the  building,  fixtures,  bedding,  utensils  and  fuel, 
being  supplied  by  the  local  authorities;  any  deficit, 
encies  might  be  drawn  from   the  surplus  of  the 


*  I;  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that  medical 
officer's  shoyld  as  seldom  as  possible,  bring  ia,en  tp.punisbmeiit: 
pr  coqfine  them:  although  it  is  true,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  as- 
sist in  maintaining  discipline,  yet  they  are  not  the  active  instru- 
ments of  its  preservation  out  of  hospital ;  a  medical  officer  who 
aims  at  the  character  of  a  Martinet,  not  only  loses  the  confir 
dence  and  affection  of  the  men,  but  becomes  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule to  the  officers. 
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regimental  hospitals,  or  from  the  working  funds 
of  regiments  when  no  such  surplus  exists ;  this 
will  he  found  the  most  eifectual  method  of  eradi- 
cating this  disease,  which  frequently  makes  sad 
havock  amongst  the  men,  filling  the  hospitals  at 
the  period  when  their  services  may  bfe  required  in 
the  field. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


REGIMENTAL    HOSPITALS. 


Although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  medical 
arrangements  in  the  fields  have  not  yet  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection  and  rapidity  of  action, 
which  distinguishes  the  Hospital  Ambulance  of  the 
Continental  powers,  more  especially  of  France,  yet 
we  have  excelled  all  other  armies  in  the  establish- 
ment and  the  administration  of  Regimental  Hos- 
pitals, one  of  the  most  important  and  essential 
branches  of  the  service.* 


*It  is  but  justice  here  to  observe,  that  to  Mr.  Knight,  the 
late  Inspector  General  of  Regimental  Hospitals,  the  nation 
is  principally  indebted  for  the  organization  and  efficiency  of 
these  most  important  estabhshments,  which  not  only  afford 
comfort  to  the  sick  soldier,  but  preserve  many  thousands  to  the 
ranks,  upon  active  service. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  regimental  hospitals  should  have 
met  with  so  much  opposition  in  the  French  armies,  where  all 
sick  men  are  sent  into  general  hospitals.  In  1776,  Colombier 
had  proposed  the  formation  of  hopitaux  regimentaires,  and  the 
minister,  De  Brienne,  established  them  in  1788,  government 
allowing  nine  francs  per  annum,  for  every  soldier  in  the  regi- 
ment, in  addition  to  certain  stoppages  under  which  he  was 
placed,  and  tlie  assistarits  were  entrusted  with  the  purchase  of 
gjedicines,  provisions,  &c.  &c,;  the  sum  of  nine  francs  \ya§ 
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Regimental  Hospitals  hold  out  advantages  which 
will  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  general  ones — con- 
ducted under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Command- 
ing Officers  of  CorpS;,  they  form  part  of  the  regi- 
mental economy — the  Surgeon  can  acquaint  him- 
self with  every  individual's  character^  habits  and 
description,  circumstances  which  must  most  ma- 
terially tend  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties.  The  accompts  of  Regimental  Hospitals^ 
moreover^  are  clear,  concise,  and  closed  weekly, 
and  if  economy  be  attended  to.  Medical  Officers 
will  be  able  to  defray  every  probable  expence,  with 
the  stoppages  under  which  the  men  are  placed. 

The  moment  troops  arrive  in  cantonments,  these 
hospitals  should  be  formed,  and  they  need  only  be 
broken  up  when  the  army  takes  the  field.  I  have 
before  stated,  that  every  Battalion  in  quarters 
should  be  in  possession  of  a  canteen  and  twenty 
sets  of  bedding,  these  means  will  be  fully  adequate 

shortly  increased  to  fifteen ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  these 
establishments  proved  the  source  of  petty  peculation,  and  of 
numerous  irregularities;  whilst  the  regimental  surgeons,  not 
being  qualified  to  attend  any  cases  but  such  as  were  purely 
surgical,  were  not  competent  to  perform  the  duties  required, 
and  the  sick  were  either  improperly  treated,  or  totally  ne- 
glected. Coste,  in  his  work,  "  Du  service  des  hopitaux  mili- 
"  taires,  rappele  aux  vrais  principes,''  inl790,  pointed  out, these 
defects  and  evils,  and  regimental  hospitals  were  fi;om  that  pe- 
riod aboHshed  : — to  this  day,  none  but  trifling  casualties  are 
attended  by  the  regimental  surgeon. 
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to  enable  Regimental  Surgeons  to  open  their  hos- 
pitals, drawing  from  the  local  authorities  whatever 
additional  articles  they  may  require  ;  there  are  in- 
deed very  few  instances  where  Regimental  Hos- 
pitals cannot  be  formed  ;  even  when  towns  or  vil- 
lages have  been  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  ves. 
sels  for  culinary  purposes  are  generally  left  behind^ 

With  the  means  of  conveyance  which  I  have 
proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  sick  and 
twelve  sets  of  bedding  to  the  rear,  when  upon 
active  service.  Regimental  Hospitals  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  very  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  will 
afford  the  means  of  accommodating  those  acute 
casualties,  which  otherwise  would  be  sent  to  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  rear. 

Our  general  regulations  for  the  management  of 
Regimental  Hospitals  are  so  admirably  drawn  out, 
that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  sub^ 
ject,  and  I  shall  therefore  refer  my  reader  to  the 
book  of  instructions  on  that  head,  in  possession  of 
every  Regimental  Medical  Officer; 

But  upon  foreign  service,  the  provisions  of  Re- 
gimental Hospitals  must  frequently  be  drawn 
from  the  Army  Commissariat,  instead  of  being 
purchased  by  the  Regimental  Surgeons;  for  this 
purpose,  the  amount  of  each  man's  rations  should 
be  evaluated  by  items,  that  the  proportion  actually 
required  for  preparing  his  diet,  be  only  drawn; 
in  some  instances,  however.  Medical  Officers  are 
obliged  to  draw  the  entire  of  the  soldiers'  rations. 
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in  which  case,  more  particularly  when  no  money 
can  be  procured,  the  unnecessary  surplus  may  be 
exchanged  with  the  inhabitants  for  groceries,  ve- 
getables, &c.  that  can  be  found;  but  this  exchange 
should  never  be  entrusted  to  the  hospital  Serjeant, 
but  invariably  be  made  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
the  Medical  Officers. 

In  the  selection  of  buildings  for  Regimental 
Hospitals,  the  observations  found  under  the  head 
of  General  Hospitals,  w^ill  als^  be  applicable.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  houses  cannot  be  found  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  hospital  for  each 
Regiment,  the  sick  should  be  accommodated  by 
brigades,  but  still  divided  by  Regiments,  attended 
by  their  ov^^n  Medical  Officers  and  servants,  and 
receiving  medicines,  &c.  from  their  Corps;  the 
accompts  should  also  be  kept  distinctly,  and  vfhen 
practicable  separate  kitchens  and  w^ash-houses 
should  be  alloted  to  each,  and  the  utmost  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  servants  from  inter- 
mixing ;  in  short,  although  under  the  same  roof, 
these  establishments  should  be  distinct  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  nor  should  seniority  give  to  arty 
Regimental  Surgeon  an  authority  over  his  juniors, 
but  the  duties  should  be  performed  under  the  im^ 
mediate  superintenda,nce  of  the  Staff  Surgeon  of 
the  Brigade. 

As  the  period  of  taking  the  field  approaches. 
Regimental  Surgeons  should  avail  themselves  of 
every   opportunity   of  sending  to  the  rear  their 
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chronic  cases;  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
all  acute  cases  should  be  kept  with  their  Reg^iment 
as  long-  as  possible 

The  Commissaries  of  Brigade  should  send  in  to 
the  Staff  Surgeons  of  their  corps,  regular  returns 
of  transport  moving  to  the  rear  for  supplies :  by 
this  gradual  method  of  evacuating  the  Regimental 
Hospitals  of  all  cases  likely  to  prove  troublesome, 
or  rather  of  long  duration,  accumulation  will  be 
avoided,  and  Corps  be  disencumbered  when  the 
Army  breaks  up  from    Cantonments. 

All  Hospital  accompts  will  be  made  up  weekly, 
and  finally  closed  every  24th  of  the  month,  when 
the  Commissariat  demands  will  also  be  settled  by 
bills  upon  the  several  pay-masters  when  the  Sur- 
geons have  no  money  in  hand;  these  accompts  will 
be  inspected  and  checked  monthly  by  the  Staff 
Surgeon  of  Brigade,  who  will  report  thereon  to 
the  Deputy  Inspector  of  the  Division ;  in  these 
reports  any  surplus  in  favor  of  the  hospital  will  be 
stated,  as  well  as  any  deficiency  which  may  have 
arisen ;  in  the  latter  case  he  must  enquire  into  the 
cause  thereof,  and  report  especially  upon  it. 

When  from  the  arrear  of  subsistence  no  money 
can  be  received  from  Regimental  Pay-masters^  the 
Surgeons  of  Corps  should  be  authorised  to  draw 
through  them  from  the  Pay-Master  General's  chest 
whatever  sums  may  be  requisite  to  carry  on  their 
hospitals. 
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Staff  Surgeons  of  Brigades  will  carefully  ascer- 
tain every  half  year  the  amount  of  unappropriated 
hospital  savings;  this  fund,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  exclusively  attributed  to  Regimental  Medical 
purposes,,  and  in  no  instance  whatever  diverted  into 
channels  foreign  to  this  destination.  Assistance  to 
sick  soldiers  wives  and  children  would  of  course  be 
drawn  from  thence,  and  many  comforts  for  the  sick 
in  hospital  not  usually  granted  by  Government 
might  also  be  purchased. 

The  dietary  of  Regimental  hospitals  should  be 
drawn  out  in  a  manner  which  will  combine  economy 
with  comfort,  and  should  consist  of  such  articles 
as  can  be  the  most  easily  procured  of  a  wholesome 
description,  and  at  a  moderate  rate.  Therefore 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  occupied,  a 
dietary  should  be  established  by  a  board  presided 
by  the  Deputy  Inspector  of  the  Division,  and  in 
no  instance  should  Regimental  Surgeons  be  per- 
mitted to  deviate  therefrom ;  but  all  these  schemes 
of  diets  should  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector 
General,  before  they  are  adopted  by  any  Division 
of  the  Army. 

I  shall  now  quit  this  subject,  repeating  the 
remark,  that  Regimental  Hospitals  in  his  Majesty's 
Service  have  arrived  to  that  degree  of  perfection 
in  military,  professional,  and  financial  arrange- 
ments, that  nothing  more  satisfactory  can  possibly 
be  desired.   In  addition  to  the  advantages  over  Ge- 
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neral  Hospitals  which  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
they  offer  the  attainment  of  that  important  deside- 
ratum^ the  means  of  treating'  the  Sick  of  Armies 
■without  that  accumulation  which  large  Hospitals 
must  render  unavoidable^  and  which  will  always 
prove  the  source  of  concentrated  disease^  irregula- 
ritieSj  confusion^  and  ultimately  considerable  injury 
to  the  service. 

In  the  appropriation  of  buildings  to  Regimental 
Hospitals,  the  Staff  Surgeons  of  Brigade  should  be 
protected  by  the  General  Officers  in  command  of 
their  Corps,  that  they  may  not  be  taken  from  therrt 
for  any  other  purpose;  Officers  of  rank  have 
doubtless  the  right  to  expect  comfortable  and  suit- 
able quarters,  but  in  no  instance  should  the  welfare 
of  the  sick  be  sacrificed  for  private  accommodation. 

That  the  simplicity  of  Regimental  Hospital 
Accompts  upon  active  service  may  be  the  better 
understood,  I  beg  leave  to  annex  the  copy  of  a 
weekly  accompt  of  the  3 1st  Regiment  of  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  the  Surgeon ;  this  method  of 
keeping  the  books  will  be  found  the  most  concise 
and  satisfactory;  at  that  period,  the  Commissariat 
had  evaluated  the  men's  rations  at  6d.  at  the  follow- 
ing rate,  meat  3^d.  bread  \^d.  w^ood  l^d.  the  extra 
articles  borne  upon  the  table  of  expenditure,  were 
accounted  for  on  the  diet  tables,  and  vouchers  were 
sent  in,  in  support  of  every  charge  for  articles 
purchased.   In  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  out 
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of  ISO  patients,  the  cases  were  such  as  to  require 
that  only  29  should  have  been  placed  upon  low 
diet;  had  they  been  acute  cases,  probably  upon 
spoon  diet,  and  not  standing  in  need  of  any  extras, 
the  weekly  surplus  most  likely  would  have  been 
considerably  greater. 
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CHAP.   XVII. 


INTERMEDIATE   HOSPITALS. 


At  every  principal  halting  place^  intermediate 
hospitals  should  be  established;,  and  according  to 
their  situation  between  the  array  and  the  principal 
hospital  stations  and  depots  in  its  rear,  they  will 
be  denominated  intermediate  hospitals  of  lst_,  2dj 
or  Sd  line,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Each  of  these  hospitals  will  be  under  the  care 
and  superintendance  of  a  staff  surgeon,  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  station  and  ambulance  assistants, 
an  officer  of  the  hospital  commissariat,  and  a  dis- 
penser, with  proper  attendants  and  servants. 

To  each  of  these  establishments  shall  also  be 
attached  a  division  of  the  corps  of  ambulance,  with 
a  proportion  of  spring  waggons  and  long  cars. 

These  establishments  will  consist  of  a  hospital 
for  the  reception  of  cases  detained;  an  hospital  for 
the  accommodation  of  sick  and  wounded  passing 
through,  and  an  hospital  for  prisoners  of  war, 
when  hostilities  have  commenced. 

The  equipment  of  these  hospitals  will  either  be 
drawn  from  the  army  stores,  or  be  procured  from 
the  local  authorities  •  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
precautions  already  pointed  out  should  be  at- 
tended to. 
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The  principal  medical  officer  of  these  hospitals 
accompanied  by  the  commandant,  and  the  prin- 
cipal magistrates,  should  visit  every  private  house 
in  the  place,  pointing  out  those  best  calculated 
for  the  reception  of  sick  and  w^ounded  officers;  in 
these  domiciliary  inspections,  the  proprietor's  name, 
the  street,  -number  of  the  house,  district  or  parish, 
should  be  carefully  entered  into  a  register,  accom- 
panied by  observations  respecting  whatever  advan- 
tages circumstances  of  locality  may  afford  for  par- 
ticular cases.  The  quarters  occupied  and  vacant, 
should  be  carefully  entered,  that  no  delay  may 
arise  iji  providing  billets  for  sick  officers  the  mo- 
ment they  arrive  from  the  army ;  in  thus  quarter- 
ing sick  and  w^ounded  officers,  the  utmost  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  suffering  from 
want  of  accommodation,  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  inhabitants  are  not  made  to  experience  unne- 
cessary pressure.  Whenever  an  officer  quits  his 
billet,  he  must  acquaint  the  commandant  thereof, 
the  landlord,  at  the  same  time,  reporting  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  magistrates,  that  the  register  of 
quarters  may  be  correctly  kept. 

The  hospital  for  detained  cases  will  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  regimental  plan,  the  surgeon 
only  drawing  from  the  commissariat,  the  exact 
quantities  required  by  his  diet  rolls ;  the  accompts 
will  be  settled  weekly,  and  transmitted  every  month. 

The  establishment  for  sick  and  wounded  moving 
on,  should  if  possible  be  formed  at  the  entrance, 
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or  on  the  skirts  of  the  town  ;  when  a  consider- 
able number  of  sick  are  passing,  it  will  not  always 
be  possible  to  supply  them  with  bed  linen,  a  clean 
sacking,  and  bolster  case  filled  with  good  straw^ 
will  be  found  the  best  bedding  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, one  or  more  blankets  being  also  issued^  ac- 
cording to  climate  and  season. 

The  places  of  reception  for  prisoners  of  war 
should  also  be  conducted  according  to  the  same 
system. 

The  principal  medical  officer  will  draw  from  the 
commissariat  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  sick 
passing ;  good  broth,  tea,  and  wine,  will  be  found 
the  most  essential  articles  for  this  supply,  and  meat 
should  be  put  down  for  soup,  in  time  to  enable  the 
sick  and  wounded  to  receive  some^  immediately  after 
their  arrival ;  all  movements  of  sick,  &c.  should 
be  made  known  in  time,  from  station  to  station,  so 
that  the  principal  medical  officer  may  have  at  least 
forty-eight  hours'  notice  thereof;  in  these  commu- 
nications, the  probable  hour  of  departure  and  of 
arrival,  the  number  of  men  and  the  nature  of  their 
ailments,  should  be  carefully  specified,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  horses,  mules,  camels,  bullocks,  &c. 
that  may  be  employed  on  the  transport  service; 
the  officer  of  the  corps  d'ambulance  taking  care 
that  safe  and  proper  accommodations  are  prepared 
for  them,  with  wholesome  forage  and  litter,  that 
beasts  of  burthen  or  draft  may  rest  and  feed  the 
moment  they  come  in,  after  having  been  watered,  if 

o2 
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necessary.  These  stableSj&c.  should  be  secure,  and 
placed  under  a  guard,  to  prevent  impressed  animals 
from  being  withdrawn  by  their  owners  or  drivers. 

The  wounded  should  be  dressed  upon  their  arri- 
val, and  when  the  weather  permits,  this  operation 
should  take  place  out  of  doors.  Fresh  bandages 
should  be  applied,  and  the  soiled  ones  left  to  be 
washed. 

When  sick  and  wounded  oflficers  are  merely  halt- 
ing for  th«  night,  they  will  also  be  supplied  with 
broth,  tea,  wine,  and  any  other  comfort  that  may  be 
necessary,  the  moment  they  arrive,  that  they  may 
find  refreshment  ready,  without  being  obliged  to 
dispatch  their  servants  in  every  direction  for  rations, 
vegetables,  &c. 

When  sick  and  wounded  officers  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  crowd  the  town,  they  should  be  put 
up  in  distinct  districts,  that  they  may  be  more 
properly  and  speedily  attended,  and  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  ready  cooked  rations  may  the  more 
easily  take  place. 

At  each  intermediate  hospital  station,  a  store 
of  spare  ropes,  cords,  pack-saddles,  girts,  &c. 
should  be  kept,  to  supply  deficiencies,  losses,  or 
damages,  more  especially  in  places  where  these 
articles  cannot  be  purchased.  The  wheelwright 
and  farrier  of  the  hospital  corps  will  carefully  in- 
spect both  carriages  and  animals  upon  their  arrival, 
that  they  may  be  put  in  readiness,  so  as  not  to 
occasion  delay  the  following  morning. 
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When  the  straw  placed  upon  the  waggons, 
carSj  &c.  under  the  sick  and  wounded  is  soiled,  it 
must  be  immediately  burnt,  and  fresh  supplied  ;  on 
no  account  whatever  is  it  to  be  used  for  litter. 

The  principal  medical  officer  of  each  interme- 
diate station,  will  send  into  the  Inspector  General 
and  the  Station  Inspector,  correct  weekly  returns, 
in  which  all  casualties,  as  well  as  cases  detained, 
must  be  accurately  entered,  specifying  names, 
christian  names,  regiment,  company,  age,  disease, 
cause  of  detention,  with  probable  result. 

The  Medical  Officer  in  charge  will  also  keep  a 
book,  in  which  every  Medical  Officer  and  indivi- 
dual belonging  to  the  Medical  department  of  the 
army  passing  through,  will  insert  his  name,  rank, 
date  of  departure  from  the  last  station,  date  of  his 
arrival,  and  date  of  the  order  by  virtue  of  which 
he  is  moving;  a  copy  of  these  movement  returns 
should  be  sent  with  every  monthly  report  to  the  In- 
spector General,  by  which  means  this  officer  will  be 
able  to  account  for  the  entire  personal  of  the  de 
partment. 
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MOVEMENT  OF  SICBL  ANp  WOUNDED  TO  THE  REAR, 

For  the  purpose  of  moving  the  sick  and  wounded 
to  the  rear,  Medical  Officers  must  employ, 

1st.  The  transport  belonging  to  the  department, 

2d.  The  transport  of  the  commissariat,  rendered 
disposable  by  consumption, 

3d.  Transport  belonging"  to  the  country  and  im- 
pressed for  the  service. 

The  material  of  the  hospital  ambulance  should 
be  detached  as  seldom  as  possible,  more  particu- 
larly when  the  period  of  commencing  active  opera- 
tions approaches,  and  it  should  only  be  sent  to 
the  next  intermediate  station,  that  it  may  return 
in  time. 

Officers  of  the  commissariat  should  acquaint  the 
principal  Medical  Officer  of  their  respective  corps, 
with  the  exact  day  and  hour  when'  they  intend  to 
send  return  transport  to  the  rear,  together  with 
the  place  of  their  desanation ;  by  this  means.  Me- 
dical Officers  will  disencumber  themselves  srra^ 
dually  of  chronic  cases,  \vhich  otherwise  would,  by 
their  accumulation,  materially  impede  the  service 
when  operations  in  the  front  commence.  These 
conveyances  should  be  divided  by  classes,  for  in- 
stance, waggons  or  wains  drawn  by  horses  or  mules. 
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specifying-  the  number  of  men  they  are  calculated 
to  contain  ;  cars  drawn  by  bullocks ;  horses,  mules, 
camels,  dromedaries,  or  asses,  and  according  to  the 
greater  ease  and  comfort  these  several  descriptions 
of  conveyance  may  alFord,  Medical  Officers  will  also 
class  their  sick  and  wounded.  When  water  car- 
riage is  to  be  hcid.  Medical  Officers  should  ascertain 
whether  the  boats  are  decked,  open,  or  susceptible 
of  being  protected  by  an  awning,  that  the  sick 
may  be  embarked,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
ailments. 

All  convoys  of  sick  should  move  at  proper  hours, 
under  the  care  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  the  ambu- 
lance, attended  by  an  Officer  of  the  Hospital  Com- 
niissariat ;  they  will  move  by  routes  issued  as  usual 
by  the  Quarter  Master  General's  department,  but 
in  the  drawing  out  of  which,  the  Inspector  General 
should  be  consulted.  A  discretionary  route  should 
be  given  wherever  it  is  probable  that  circumstances 
may  render  it  desirable. 

The  hospital  ambulance  will  only  move  from  one 
station  to  another,  and  their  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  be  held  responsible  that  they 
immediately  return. 

At  every  town  or  village  where  the  sick  and 
wounded  have  to  halt,  and  where  no  intermediate 
hospital  is  establishe(},  there  should  be  stationed 
an  intelligent  assistant,  with  an  officer  of  the  hos- 
pital commissariat ;  buildings  for  the  reception  of 
the  passing  sick  having  been  previously  pointed 
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out  by  the  station  and  field  inspector ;  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  former  to  visits  occasionally^  all  the 
halting  places  on  the  line  of  march  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Ail  the  precautions  pointed  out  in  the 
last  chapter  will  also  prove  applicable  to  these 
halting  places,  where  provisions,  ready  cooked, 
should  also  be  kept  for  the  sick  arriving;  the  officer 
of  the  commissariat  who  accompanies  the  convoy, 
should  precede  it,  after  having  arrived  half  way, 
to  assist  the  officers  in  the  halting  place  to  have 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  his  sick  and  cattle. 

When  provisions  can  thus  be  cooked  for  the 
sick,  and  good  broth  be  kept  ready  for  them  upon 
their  arrival,  on  no  account  whatever  should  they 
carry  rations  with  them ;  but  when  from  unavoid- 
able circumstances  this  must  be  the  case,  the  bis- 
cuit only  should  be  served  out ;  sheep  should  be 
driven  on  before  them,  and  the  spirits  or  wine,  if 
any  is  judged  requisite,  be  carried  on  under  an 
escort. 

All  convoys  of  sick  should  be  escorted  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  hospital  corps,  excepting  when 
this  body  is  employed  in  general  hospitals  in  the 
rear,  in  which  case,  the  party  should  principally 
consist  of  such  men  as  are  ultimately  intended 
to  relieve  the  hospital  corps  when  active  operations 
shall  commence ;  by  this  means  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  hospital  corps  will  gradually  rejoin 
jhe  army. 

By  thus  establishing  a  chain  of  communication 
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between  the  army  and  the  rear,  each  station  and 
halting-place  being  provided  with  a  small  detach- 
ment of  waggons  and  carts,  assisted  by  the  occa- 
sional passage  of  disposable  commissariat  trans- 
port moving  to  the  rear  for  supplies ;  if  medical 
officers  in  charge  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity, however  trifling,  of  sending  to  the  rear 
chronic  and  troublesome  cases,  likely  to  encumber 
their  hospitals  (more  especially  as  the  season  for 
opening  the  campaign  approaches),  the  army  will 
be  imperceptibly  relieved  of  those  burthensome 
individuals,  and  without  trespassing  heavily  on  the 
transport  of  the  army  required  for  the  more  impor- 
tant purposes  of  moving  forward  supplies  and  war- 
like stores,  the  Hospital  Ambulance  will  remain 
integral,  and  when  the  army  breaks  up  from  their 
cantonments,  regimental  surgeons  will  only  have 
to  send  their  acute  cases  to  the  most  proximate  in- 
termediate hospital  of  the  first  line. 

When  the  days  are  short,  care  must  be  taken  that 
every  convoy  of  sick  and  wounded  is  provided  with 
torches  in  sufficient  number. 

When  the  inhabitants  have  evacuated  their  cot- 
tages, &c.  a  store  of  hospital  equipments,  consist- 
ing of  some  palliasses,  bolsters,  and  blankets,  with 
cooking  utensils,  should  be  established  in  every 
halting-place ;  but  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken 
that  every  man  leaves  his  regiment  with  his  blanket, 
great  coat,  and  tin  complete. 

At  every  halting-place,  an  assembly-ground,  or 
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rendezvouSj  easily  found  out,  should  be  established, 
for  the  transport  to  meet  in  the  morning ;  but 
when  the  sick  and  wounded  are  scattered  in  a  large 
town,  as  every  man  cannot  exactly  know  the  hour, 
more  especially  if  the  convoy  has  to  move  by  day- 
fereakj  if  there  is  any  artillery  in  town,  a  gun 
should  be  fired  half  an  hour  before  the  appointed 
time,  that  no  delays  may  arise  from  the  drivers, 
guides,  attendants,  &c,  who  accidentally  or  wil^ 
Hngly  may  not  repair  to  the  assembly  ground. 

When  transport  is  impressed,  each  officer  of  the 
Hospital  Commissariat  should  endeavour  to  have  in 
readiness  the  same  proportion  of  conveyance  as 
that  which  is  expected  to  come  in,  by  which  means 
the  transport  drivers,  &c.  will  be  enabled  to  return 
immediately  to  their  home.  When  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided,  this  transport  should  never  be  diverted 
from  the  duty  for  which  it  was  pressed ;  by  which 
means,  the  service  of  the  sick  and  wounded  will  be 
carried  on  more  regularly  and  cheerfully. 

Whenever  the  impressed  peasants  steal  away 
their  cattle,  double  the  number  missing  should  be 
required  from  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of 
the  place  from  whence  they  are  taken.  This  step 
may  appear  a  hardship,  but  it  will  lead  the  people 
of  every  village  to  assist  in  watching  the  impressed 
cattle  of  their  neighbours.  Drivers  will  often  run 
away  with  their  cattle,  and  leave  their  waggons  and 
cars  behind,  as  a  compensation  to  the  inhabitants 
who  will  suffer  from  their  having  absconded ;  but. 
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in  this  instance,  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to 
burn  their  carriages,  by  which  means  a  check  on 
such  practices  will  be  established.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  impress  too  deeply  upon  the  mind  of 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  convoys  of  sick,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  treating  with  kindness  and 
humanity  the  unfortunate  peasantry  torn  from  their 
homes  and  their  agricultural  pursuits,  for  the  trans- 
port of  our  sick  ;  their  misfortunes  are  great 
enough  already,  without  our  aggravating  them  by 
unnecessary  fatigue  and  disgraceful  tyranny;  the 
same  humane  feelings  which  lead  us  to  use  all  our 
efforts  to  secure  the  comfort  of  our  sick  and  wound- 
ed, should  also  induce  us  to  assuage,  as  far  as  in 
our  power  lays,  the  heart-renting  miseries  of  war. 
When  it  is  possible,  the  peasantry  thus  employed 
should  be  paid  at  the  end  of- every  journey,  by 
the  hospital  commissariat  officer,  in  presence  of  the 
medical  officer  in  charge  and  of  a  magistrate.  At 
any  rate,  their  services  should  be  paid  from  a  chest 
established,  if  not  in  their  neighbourhood,  at  least 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  their  homes. 

During  the  march,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
peasantry  employed  are  well  fed,  comfortably  put 
up  for  the  night,  as  well  as  their  cattle,  and  that 
the  latter  are  not  overloaded,  or  improperly  used. 

On  his  arrival  at  every  station,  the  medical  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  the  convoy  will  report  the  same 
to  the  Inspector  General  and  Station  Inspector, 
detailing  every  particular  occurrence,  and  giving 
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his  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accommodation 
the  sick  under  his  care  have  met  with. 

The  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  station,  will 
also  report  to  the  same  superior  officers  the  arrival 
of  the  convoy  of  sick  and  wounded^  specifying  any 
irregularity  he  may  have  observed,  or  casualty  that 
may  have  occurred.  He  will  report  especially  the 
hour  of  their  arrival,  the  state  they  were  in,  whe-; 
ther  clean  or  dirty,  provided  or  unprovided  with 
straw,  crowded  or  comfortably  put  up  in  the  wag-^ 
gons,  &c.  the  escort  orderly  and  sober,  or  drunk- 
en and  riotous,  specifying  the  name  and  regiment 
of  the  military  officer  commanding  it ;  whether  the 
men  had  their  blankets,  great  coats,  and  tins  com- 
plete ;  the  hour  of  their  departure,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  departed,  They  will  also  state 
whether  they  have  met  with  any  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining audi  preparing  provisions  for  the  sick  on 
their  arrival,  a^d  whether  the  peasantry  employed 
with  the  transport  have  or  have  not  been  paid ;  whe- 
ther they  were  sent  back  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came,  or  were  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  next 
station.  It  is  obvious  that  this  system  of  returns, 
will  prove  a  wholesome  check  on  the  many  irre- 
gularities which  invariably,  and  must  often  una- 
voidably, attend  the  passage  of  sick  and  wounded 
moving  to  the  rear.  These  officers  will  also  report 
any  difficulty  that  may  have  been  thrown  in  their 
way  by  the  local  authorities;  but  in  this  important 
duty,  they  must  be  aware  that  they  expose  themr 
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selves  to  censure^  if  their  accusations  cannot  be 
substantiated  in  a  satisfactory  manner  upon  further 
investigation.  Reports  of  the  same  nature  should 
be  sent  in  by  the  principal  medical  officer  of  every 
intermediate  hospital^  in  which  sick  and  wounded 
are  received. 

When  a  man  dies  during  his  transport  to  the 
rear,  the  dead  body  is  immediately  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  cartj  and  moved  on  in  the  most  expedient 
manner;,  until  the  convoy  arrives  at  a  village^  or  its 
halting-place,  when  it  must  be  carefully  interred 
off  the  road,  or  in  a  cimetery.  The  convoy,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  halted  for  this  purpose,  but  a 
mounted  officer,  or  non-commissioned  officer  of 
the  hospital  corps,  be  left  to  see  that  the  peasants 
bury  the  body.  When  the  country  is  evacuated, 
the  corpse  must  be  carried  on  to  the  night's  halt ; 
but  on  no  account  whatever  should  it  be  thrown 
into  an  empty  house,  or  cottage,  on  the  line  of 
march,  an  indecent  and  dangerous  practice,  that 
I  have  too  often  witnessed. 

When  churches  must  unavoidably  be  occupied, 
proper  stoves  should  be  constructed,  and  boards 
and  tressels  laid  down  for  the  sick. 

When,  from  the  sickly  state  of  the  country,  the 
occupation  of  villages,  &c.  becomes  inexpedient, 
convoys  of  sick  should  be  provided  with  tents  and 
kettles,  &c.  and  be  encamped  upon  suitable 
ground.  Here  all  the  rules  pointed  out  under  the 
head  of  ''  Encampment,'^  should  be  attended  to. 
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Whenever  the  convoys  of  sick  and  wounded  halt 
for  a  day^  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  have 
all  the  men's  linen  washed ;  and^  during  the 
marchj  they  should  change  their  linen  at  least 
twice  a  week,  be  shaved  every  second  day,  and 
have  their  feet  washed  once  in  the  week  at  least. 
Soap  should  be  issued  at  every  intermediate  sta- 
tion, for  the  above  purposes,  to  whichj  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  is  solely  applied. 


€HAP.   xi:^. 

DUTIES    PRIOR   TO    A    BATTLE* 

As  the  period  of  opening  a  campaign  approaches^ 
the  sick  of»the  armj  having  been  treated  in  regi* 
mental  hospitals,  if  the  army  has  been  in  canton* 
ments,  or  left  behind^  if  the  troops  are  but  lately 
arrivedj  it  is  probable  that  the  general  hospitals  in 
the  rear  will  be  but  thinly  occupied;  therefore 
every  Medical  Officer^  not  absolutely  required  for 
sedentary  duties,  should  be  brought  up  to  the  army, 
or  posted  in  the  intermediate  hospitals  of  the  first 
line,  so  that  a  numerous  reserve  Medical  Staff  may 
be  formed,  to  assist  the  wounded  sent  to  the  rear, 
without  weakening  the  effective  establishment  of 
the  field.  All  spring  waggons^  long  cars,  &c, 
stationed  at  intermediate  hospitals,  will  also  be 
moved  to  the  front,  with  the  entire  of  the  Hospital 
Corps  of  Ambulance,  to  be  stationed  at  their  re- 
spective posts  on  the  day  of  battle. 

It  is  more  especially  when  contending  armies 
meet,  that  the  duties  of  the  medical  department 
become  of  vital  and  of  national  importance;  for 
here  eveiy  individual  is  engaged  in  a  distinct  pur- 
suit, and  while  warlike  preparations  occupy  the 
military,  the  Army  Surgeon,  calm  amidst  the  sur- 
rounding storm,  must  be  ready  to  meet,  with  for- 
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titude  and  deliberation^  the  contingencies  of  war^ 
and  assist  with  promptitude  and  vigor  the  victims 
of  the  approaching-  conflict.  He  cannot^  in  this 
anxious  moment,  expect  that  military  chiefs  vs^ill 
devote  their  time  to  regulate  his  duties ;  he  alone 
becomes  responsible  to  his  country^  that  her  wound- 
ed warriors  are  assisted  with  diligence^  and  attend- 
ed with  care;  yet  this  responsibility  ,  must  alto- 
gether cease,  if  the  Generals  in  command  do  not 
place  sufficient  confidence  in  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partment to  enable  them  to  act  independently,  and 
if  no  means  are  allowed  them  to  assist  their  exer^ 
tions.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  various  duties  which  should  be  considered  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle.  In  a  former  part  of  this  publi- 
cation, I  have  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  material 
requisite  for  the  field  department,  and  though  it 
might  then  have  appeared  that  I  had  entered  into 
insignificant  minutiae,  their  application  in  the  day 
of  danger  will  prove,  that  on  an  article  of  equip- 
ment deemed  most  unimportant,  the  life  of  many 
a  soldier  may  be  at  stake. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  battles  are  generally 
fought  in  the  vicinity  of  some  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage ;  hence,  most  actions  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  history,  bear  some  name  derived  from  the  ill- 
fated  town,  or  position,  deemed  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  contended  for  by  arms ;  in  these  places, 
shelter  for  the  wounded  caii  mostly  be  procured. 
To   select  and  prepare  proper  accommodation  for 
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their  reception,  and  to  secure  the  means  of  prompt- 
ly bearing  them  to  these  hospitals,  constitute  the 
principal  duties  of  the  Inspectorial  Field  Medical 
Officers. 

The  Inspector  General,  and  Field  Inspector, 
must  ascertain,  from  the  Quarter  Master  General, 
the  direction  in  which  the  Field  Hospitals  are  to 
be  established,  without  running  the  risk  of  their 
probably  being  drawn  within  the  circle  of  opera- 
tions. I  say  probably — as  no  officer  can  answer 
for  the  security  of  any  point,  which,  at  one  mo- 
ment powerfully  covered,  may  in  an  instant  become 
the  theatre  of  unexpected  havock.  They  must 
then  (if  time  allows  it)  make  themselves  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  high  roads  and  cross  roads  lead- 
ing from  the  town,  or  villages,  to  the  different 
points  of  the  field  of  battle.  In  every  place  that 
can  afford  a  shelter,  buildings  must  be  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  wounded.  An  abundance 
of  clean,  fresh  straw,  is  the  best  bedding  for  them, 
in  the  first  instance;  a  free  supply  of  wholesome 
water  is  indispensable,  and  culinary  utensils,  and  ves- 
sels for  drinking  out  of,  should  be  amply  provided  j 
lamps  properly  trimmed,  and  candles,  should  be 
prepared,  and  torches  unpacked  ready  to  be  distri- 
buted. While  these  preparations  are  making  in 
the  town  or  villages  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  evacuating  intermediate  hospitals  should  be 
established  in  the  towns  still  further  in  the  rear  ; 
here  bedding  of  every  description  mustbe  required 
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from  the   inhabitants,  and  fatigue-parties    of  the 
natives  employed  to  get  every  tiling  in  readiness. 

The  reserve  Medical  Staff  of  the  army  will  be 
posted  in  these  several  establishments,  to  each  of 
which  must  be  attached  an  officer  of  the  Hospital 
Commissariat,  vt^ho"  will  take  care  to  have  meat  put 
down  for  broth  on  the  eve  of  the  battle^  so  that  the 
exhausted  wounded  soldier  may  receive  a  can  of 
this  refreshing  article  of  diet  on  his  arrival.  He 
must  also  be  provided  with  a  small  quantity  of 
spirits,  and  of  wine. 

The  Inspector  General  and  Field  Inspector  must 
minutely  ascertain  the  state  and  extent  of  the 
Department's  means  of  transport,  and  consult 
with  the  Commissary  General,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  provided  with  whatever  additional  trans- 
port he  can  spare  ;  at  the  same  time,  assisted  by 
the  magistrates,  and  accompanied  by  a  competent 
officer,  and  a  sufficient  escort,  they  should  impress 
every  means  of  conveyance  the  country  can  afford. 
Although  a  battle  may  not  be  immediately  expected, 
it  is  preferable  to  impress  and  secure  transport  in 
proper  time,  before  it  is  carried  away  by  the  flying" 
population.*  -  . 


*  Before  a  battle,  the  Hospital  Corps  of  Ambulance  will  be 
sufficient  to  guard  the  transport,  and  assist  in  pressing  it ;  but 
■when  they  are  stationed  in  the  field,  a  guard  should  be  furnish- 
ed for  this  purpose.  A  great  inconvenience  has  frequently 
arisen  from   the  necessity  under   which  Medical  Otficers  are 
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To  assist  these  exertions^  and  regulate  the  police 
of  the  Field  Hospital  servicP;,  a  steady  Hospital 
Prevost  should  be  appointed  by  the  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral/whose  duties  it  will  be  (attended  by  a  suf- 
ficient escort  of  horse  and  foot)  to  see  the  trans- 
port properly  secured,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  taking  away  their  cattle,  waggons^  &c.,  to 
check  the  irregularities  of  the  followers  of  the  ar- 
my unavoidably  intermixing  with  the  wounded,  to 
direct  the  latter  to  their  several  appointed  des- 
tinationSj  and  to  prevent  their  attendance  being 
made  the  plea  of  cowardly  desertion,  or  disgrace^ 
ful  marauding.  * 


placed,  of  being  obliged  to  look  to  the  Officers  of  the  Com- 
missariat Department  for  all  their  transport.  They  are  frequent- 
ly out  of  the  way  at  the  time,  and  the  service  is  delayed  and 
impeded.  Authority  should  be  vested  in  Medical  Officers  in 
charge  to  impress  transport  whenever  occasion  requires,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  Commissariat;  it  being,  at  the  same 
time,  clearly  understood,  that  on  no  occasion  whatever  should 
they  interfere  with  any  conveyance  appropriated  to  that  depart-^ 
ment,  as  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition  are  of  still 
greater  importance  than  the  removal  of  the  wounded. 

*  This  appointment  of  a  Prevost,  to  regulate  the  police  of 
the  Field  Hospitals  and  rear,  during  a  battle,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  regret  that 
no  such  non-commissioned  officer  was  present.  Indeed  it  would 
be  desirable  that  one  shoijld  be  appointed  for  each  division. 
When  the  roads  leading  from  the  field  to  theHospitals  in  the  rear^, 
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When  the  Hospitals  are  established  in  a  consi- 
derable town^  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  public 
building,  on  the  principal  road  leadings  to  the  field, 
was  allotted  to  the  purpose  of  a  Receiving  Hosr 
pitalj  from  whence  the  wounded  would  be  forward- 
ed to  their  destination  ;  for,  when  it  is  practicable, 
their  distribution  should  be  according-  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  army,  and  tlie  system  of  assembling 
them  by  divisions  and  brigades  attended  to.  When 
several  villages  are  scattered  in  the  rear  of  the 
field,  each  Deputy  Inspector  should  establish  his 
Hospital  in  the  rear  of  his  division. 

Positive  orders,  in  writing,  should  be  transr 
mitted  to  every  Medical  Officer  in  charge,  to 
be  submitted  before  circulation,  to  the  Adjutant 
General,  for  the  Commander  in  Chief's  approba- 
tion :  in  these  instructions,  the  post  of  every  in- 
dividual of  the  department  should  be  distinctly 
pointed  out^  the  point  on  which  he  is  to  fall 
back  if  necessary,  be  also  indicated,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  the  Field  Hospitals  in  the  rear  be 
distinctly  laid  down,  with  the  names  of  villages, 
rivers,  and  bridges,  correctly  and  plainly  written. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  field  service 
will,  I  trust,  be  found  acceptable,  although  they 
must  need  vary  according  to  circumstances. 


are  numerous  and  intricate,  he  should  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  guides  under  his  direction,  to  be  placed  at  every  point  vv'here 
mistakes  might  be  likely  to  occur. 
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1.  Staff  Surgeons  of  Brigade  will  minutely  in- 
spect the  field  equipment  of  the  regimental  Medi- 
cal Officers  under  their  orders,  ascertaining  that 
their  instruments  are  in  good  order,  and  up  with 
the  regiment,  that  they  are  amply  provided  with 
toWj  lint,  adhesive  plaister  properly  spread,  splints 
and  fracture  cases,  &c.,  and  that  the  surgical  ha- 
versacks have  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  those 
casualties  which  may  occur  while  the  troops  are  in 
motion,  and  the  surgical  cases  cannot,  therefore^ 
be  unloaded  and  unpacked  without  inconvenience 
and  delay. 

2.  In  the  rear  of  each  brigade,  and  within  range 
of  musketry,  will  be  stationed  a  proportion  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  of  Ambulance,  with  their  bearers 
ready  mounted,  and  their  canteens  filled  with 
water.  They  will  be  under  the  medical  direction' 
of  an  Assistant  Surgeon  ;  one  being  selected  for 
this  duty  in  every  brigade.  This  officer  will  not 
delay  the  wounded,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
them,  but  merely  check  any  alarming  haemorrhage, 
and  accelerate  their  removal  to  the  rear.  The 
Hospital  Corps  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  tourniquets. 

3.  The  drummers  and  pioneers  of  regiments  that 
can  be  spared,  will  assist  the  wounded  from  the 
ranks  to  this  first  station.  The  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Hospital  Ambulance 
should  be  positively  instructed  not  to  allow  any 
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soldiers  unhurt  to  go  beyond  their  post,  but  see 
that  they  immediately  rejoin  their  ranks-  The 
Hospital  corps,  and  bearers,  should  be  formed  so  as 
to  establish  a  chain  of  posts  along  the  entire  rear. 
According  to  my  plan  (vide  p.  15),  a  brigade  of 
3000  men  would  have  sixty  rank  and  file  of  the 
corps  and  thirty  bearers ;  each  post  of  the  chain, 
according'  to  the  extent  of  the  deployment  of  the 
brigade,  might  then  consist  of  ten  men  and  five 
bearers,  under  a  corporal.  Every  advantage  which 
circumstances  of  locality  may  offer  for  protection 
and  cover  should  be  embraced. 

4.  Positive  orders  should  be  issued  to  prevent 
drummers,  pioneers,  &c.  appointed  to  assist  the 
wounded,  from  being  left  in  charge  of  officers' 
horses. 

5.  In  the  rear  of  the  first  line  of  assistance,  and 
out  of  the  range  of  musketry,  should  be  establish- 
ed the  Brigade  Hospitals  ;  to  be  distinguished  and 
recognized  by  a  flag  to  be  carried  for  that  purpose 
by  Staff  Surgeons  of  brigades,  with  their  equip- 
ments. (Vide  p.  12.)  These  Hospitals  should  be 
attended  by  the  Surgeons  of  regiments  and  their 
assistants,  and,  when  practicable,  be  formed  under 
cover.  Here  will  be  assembled  the  spring  waggons, 
long  cars  and  Surgeons'  bat  hoi-^es,  the  wounded 
be  dressed,  cases  requiring  immediate  operations 
be  attended  to^  the  transport  loaded,  directed  to  the 
Divisional  Hospitals,  and  the  bearers  immediately 
seat  back  to  the  first  line. 
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6.  Most  positive  orders  should  be  given  to  pre- 
vent' Commanding-  Officers,  when  wounded,  from 
taking  with  them  to  the  rear  their  Regimental 
Surgeons.  * 

7.  In  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  each  division, 
will  be  established  a  Divisional  Hospital,  out  of 
the  range  of  artillery.  These  will  be  attended  by 
the  Staff  Surgeons  of  Brigade,  and  their  assistants. 
Here  the  wounded  will  be  operated  upon,  and 
assembled  for  the  time  being.  The  divisional  store 
waggons  having  been  unloaded  (vide  p.  18.),  weak 
broth,  and  spirits  and  water,  with  wine,  will  be 
kept  in  readiness,  the  operation  stretchers  and  stools 
©pened,  and,  if  necessary,  the  tents  pitched.  The 
reserve  transport  of  the  department,  and  the  ad- 
ditional conveyance  supplied  by  the  Commissariat 
and  the  country,  will  be  here  collected,  for  the 
purpose  of  gradually  moving  to  the  rear  all  severe 
cases  unable  to  proceed  rapidly  on  the  long  cars,  or 
to  walk;  but  all  the  waggons  and  cars  belonging 
to  the  Ambulance  should  immediately  return  in  full 
speed  to  the  second  line  of  Medical  Assistance, 
after  having  deposited  their  wounded. 

8.  The  field  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Division  will 


*  I  have  seen  so  many  instances  ef  this  kind,  that  it  demands 
serious  consideration.  Commanding  Oiiicers  of  corps  are  not 
entitled  to  any  exclusive  attendance,  and  this  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds  through  the  medium  of  general  orders. 
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be  held  responsible  for  the  regularity  of  the  service 
in  these  three  lines  of  assistance,  and  will  replace 
from  the  second  line  to  the  first,  and  from  the  third 
to  the  second,  any  casualty  of  Medical  Officers 
that  may  occur  during-  the  battle.  Should  one  bri- 
gade be  detached  in  the  course  of  military  opera- 
tions they  will  see  that  it  is  followed  by  its  propor- 
tion of  the  Hospital  Corps,  with  their  waggons 
and  cars,  if  the  ground  allows  it. 

According  to  the  arrangements  proposed  in 
Chap.  II.  and  the  plan  here  laid  down,  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  which  we  shall  suppose  formed  into 
six  divisions,  twelve  brigades,  and  forty  battalions, 
would  be  attended  by  twelve  Assistant  Surgeons 
and  300  bearers,  in  the  first  line  of  assistance; 
forty  Surgeons  and  sixty-eight  Assistants,  with 
twenty-four  spring  waggons  and  forty  long  cars,  in 
the  second  line  ;  and  by  twelve  Staff  Surgeons  and 
twenty-four  Assistants  in  the  third ;  with  whatever 
additional  transport  may  be  collected  to  assist  the 
reserve  park  of  Hospital  Ambulance  conveyance. 
Thus  the  Hospital  Corps,  trifling  in  numbers  when 
marching  with  their  several  brigades,  but  offering 
a  powerful  aggregate  body  when  assembled  on  the 
day  of  battle,  could  move  off  the  field  upwards  of 
800  wounded  at  a  time.  In  a  severe  conflict,  in  an 
army  of  the  above  strength,  we  may  expect  at  least 
from  5  to  6000  wounded,  exclusive  of  those  left  by 
the  enemy,  should  victory  crown  our  arms.  Let 
my  reader  reflect  on  this  awful  charge  entrusted  to 
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the  Medical  Department;  let  my  military  reader, 
especially,  reflect  on  the  sufferings  he  may  have 
experienced  from  want  of  shelter,  conveyance,  and 
attendance,  on  the  horrors  he  must  have  witnessed 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  I  am  certain  that  it 
will  not  be  thought  that  I  have  proposed  too  con- 
siderable an  establishment. 


CHAP.  XX. 

bUTlES    DURING   A    BATTLE; 

AtTHouGH  the  field  arrangements  proposed  in  the 
foregoing'  chapter,  are  applicable  to  a  certain 
extent  to  most  actions,  (excepting  when  an  army  is 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked)  there  are 
nevertheless,  many  other  circumstances  to  be  con- 
sidered during  the  operations  of  troops  engaged. 

The  Inspector  General  should  ascertain  that  re- 
ceiving stations  are  prepared  to  accommodate  the 
wounded,  that  they  have  adequate  attendance_, 
and  that  the  reserve  and  Commissariat  Transport 
attached  to  the  3d  line  of  medical  posts  is  employed 
exclusively  in  their  removal. 

The  Field  Inspector  should  remain  upon  the 
ground  with  the  Army,  and  be  held  responsible 
that  the  duties  of  the  three  lines  of  assistance  are 
diligently  performed  •  this  officer  should  be  attend- 
ed by  a  field  staff,  to  consist  of  at  least  two  Staff 
Surgeons  and  six  assistants  well  mounted,  and  he 
should  also  be  accompanied  by  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Field  Corps  of  Ambulance,  with  a 
proportion  of  his  mounted  Non-Commissioned 
Officers — ^that  orders  received  from  time  to  time 
may  be  rapidly  transmitted  to  every  point,  and 
that  the  M^ical   department  may  be  reinforced 
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wherever  an  increase  of  casualties  renders  addi- 
tional assistance  requisite. 

But  until  the  Army  is  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
whatever  that  formation  may  be^  these  medical 
posts  cannot  be  accurately  estabiished^  and  while 
the  columns  are  moving'  on^  Regimental  Medical 
Officers  should  follow  their  respective  corps^  with 
their  proportion  of  the  Hospital  Ambulance  ;  they 
should  dress  all  casualties  occurring  on  the  advance^ 
and  send  them  forthwith  to  the  rear,  where  the 
Brigade  and  Divisional  Medical  Staff  will  also  be 
moving  forward;  but  the  moment  the  troops  have 
deployed^  or  although  in  columns  are  engaged, 
the  lines  of  assistance  should  immediately  be 
formed. 

The  Field  Inspector  should  be  so  stationed,  as 
to  be  enabled,  together  with  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Field  Ambulance,  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
gress of  the  day  ;  if  our  Army  gains  ground,  he 
should  move  forward  the  1st.  and  2d  line  of  Medi- 
cal assistance,  and  order  tlie  3d  line  to  keep  up, 
so  soon  as  their  wounded  have  been  dressed,  leav- 
ing some  Medical  OtBcers  to  direct  their  removal  to 
the  rear  ;  but  in  the  event  of  our  troops  retreating, 
this  officer  should  move  his  1st  and  2d  lines  to  the 
rear;  this  movement  if  timely  ordered,  should  be 
conducted  without  precipitation  or  confusion  ;  but 
if  unfortunately  a  sudden  occurrence  should  com- 
pel our  troops  to  abandon  their  position,  the  Me- 
dical Officers  will  all  rally  on  the  3d  line,  where 
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the  entire  of  the  Medical  Personal  and  Material 
of  each  Division  should  then  be  concentrated^  and 
where  it  ought  to  be  expected  that  no  great  accu- 
mulation of  wounded  would  be,  found;  for  from 
the  very  commencement  of  an  engagement^  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  very  worst;  no  confi- 
dence in  our  courage^  our  position^  or  our  num- 
bers^ should  lull  us  into  deceitful  and  dangerous 
security,  but  under  every  circumstance,  we  must 
endeavour  to  evacuate  upon  our  rear,  with  all 
possible  expedition,  every  case  that  can  bear  re- 
moval, sending  them  to  a  receiving  point,  beyond 
the  probable  reach  of  an  immediate  advance  of 
the  enemy ;  but  should  the'  hostile  force  be  evi- 
dently defeated,  the  Field  inspector  should  then 
halt  the  entire  of  his  transport,  for  the  purpose  of 
promptly  clearing  the  field. 

Although  during  a  battle.  Medical  Officers  may 
see  some  troops  giving  way,  and  numerous  strag- 
glers disgracefully  retiring  to  the  rear,  they  should 
not  on  any  account  quit  the  post  allotted  to  them, 
or  abandon  their  wounded;  much  less  should  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  intimidated  and  panic  struck 
by  the  alarming  and  false  reports  of  flying  cow- 
ards; the  duties  of  a  Medical  Officer  on  the  field 
of  battle  are  sacred,  and  their  persons,  by  a  mutual 
engagement  amongst  civilized  powers,  should  be 
respected ;  for  this  purpose,  their  uniform  should 
be  similar  in  the  various  European  Armies^  and 
although    wearing   the    national   colour  of   army 
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cloathins^,  ihtir  hats  should  be  distinguished  by 
a  phime  of  horse  hair,  which  can  be  worn  in 
all  weathers,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  easily  re- 
marked, both  durinj^  the  grey  Hght  of  morning, 
and  the  dusk  of  the  evening;  Medical  Officers 
in  charge,  should  be  held  responsible  that  all  offi- 
cers under  their  orders  appear  with  this  distinr 
guishing  badge  upon  all  occasions,  for  if  laid  by 
in  quarters  it  most  probably  will  not  be  assumed 
in  the  field.* 

To  prevent  irregularity  and  confusion  in  the  2d 
and  3d  line  of  assistance,  sentries  should  be  posted 


*  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  that  although  Medical  Staff 
Officers  may  not  bear  marks  of  distinction  strictly  belonging  to 
military  ranks,  yet  their  uniform  should  be  sufficiently  orna- 
mented to  entitle  them  to  that  respect  which  foreigners,  espe- 
cially soldiers  and  peasants,  naturally  pay  to  exterior  appear- 
ances. Upon  service,  particularly  when  in  society,  they  must 
feel  themselves  degraded  in  wearing  a  plain  coat,  when  every 
other  individual  around  them  appears  in  a  splendid  dress,  and 
while  officers  of  the  department  in  other  armies  are  allowed  a 
uniform  comparatively  brilliant,  when  contrasted  with  the  sim- 
ple costume  of  their  miiilary  in  general.  Gold  or  silver  orna- 
ments have  invariably  been  the  distinguishing  marks  of  an 
officer  in  our  service ;  whether  a  medical  man  wears  them  upon 
his  shoulders  or  his  collar,  is  in  my  opinion  a  matter  of  very 
little  importance,  still  I  should  humbly  suggest  the  expediency 
of  establishing  an  uniform  not  altogether  so  plain  as  the  present 
one,  and  I  could  adduce  many  circumstances  which  would 
prove,  that  this  extreme  simplicity  of  dress  has  caused  con- 
siderable inconvenience  and  detriment  upon  foreign  service. 
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to  prevent  the  wounded  from  being  crowded  round 
the  Medical  Ouicers,  who  will  select  the  worst 
cases  for  immediate  care^  whether  belonging  to 
our  Army  or  the  enemy's;  when  dressed  they  will 
be  put.  upon  the  waggons  or  cars  and  sent  to  the 
3d  Vine,  where  all  capital  operations  ^hould  be 
performed^  refreshments  be  distributed  to  those 
who  need  them,  all  cases  tliat  can  be  moved,  im- 
mediately sent  offj  and  all  others  be  accommodated 
upon  the  field;,  or  in  adjoining  houses^  as  corafor^ 
tably  as  circumstances  permit, 

If  the  receiving  hospitals  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, in  my  humble  opinion,  all  desperate  or  very 
severe  cases  likely  to  suffer  from  transport,  should 
be  collected  upon  the  spot,  to  await  the  issue  of 
the  day  ;  by  this  arrangement,  our  means  of  trans- 
port for  those  who  can  be  removed  without  danger, 
will  be  considerably  increased. 

Horsemen  slightly  wounded,  often  ride  off  to 
the  rear;  on  their  arrival  at  the  2d  Vine,  should  it 
be  found  that  they  are  able  to  proceed  on  foot, 
although  unfit  to  return  immediately  to  their 
troops,  their  horses  should  be  given  to  wounded 
unable  to  walk  ;  to  be  collected  at  tlie  3d  line 
by  the  Hospital  Prevost,  and  immediately  after 
the  action  returned  to  their  several  corps,  who 
will  most  probably  stand  in  need  of  remounts. 

In  addition  to  the  means  of  transport  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  it  must  be  recollected  that  in 
mountainous  warfare,  or  in  a  country  where  Cavajlry 
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cannot  be  brought  into  action,  a  considerable  pro^ 
portion  of  this  arm  can  be  employed  in  removing 
the  wounded;  the  Corps  that  can  be  best  spared 
for  this  service,  being  designated  by  the  Comman- 
der in  Chief,  and  stationed  for  that  purpose  in  the 
rear,  under  the  directions  of  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Hospital  Ambulance, 

The  bearers  of  the  Hospital  Corps  being  calcu- 
lated to  carry  a  considerable  weight,  care  must  be 
taken  on  the  1st  line  of  assistance  that  the  packs 
or  valises  are  placed  under  the  heads  of  the 
wounded,  and  that  their  arms  and  accoutrements 
are  also  taken  with  them. 

The  wine  and  spirits  at  the  3d  line  should  be 
placed  under  a  proper  guard  of  the  Hospital  Corps, 
and  the  distribution  solely  entrusted  to  a  Medical 
Officer;  all  Medical  posts  should  if  possible  be 
established  near  a  well,  or  a  source  of  water,  that 
the  canteens  of  the  wounded  sent  to  the  rear  may 
be  filled ;  the  men  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  drum- 
mers and  pioneers  should  also  have  them  constantly 
replenished  for  the  use  of  the  wounded. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  wounded  upon  the 
waggons.  Medical  Officers  are  frequently  placed 
in  a  most  delicate  and  unpleasant  situation,  as 
wounded  Officers,  will  frequently  insist  upon  having 
one  of  them  for  themselves.  It  isi  no  doubt  the 
duty  of  a  Medical  Officer  to  pay  every  attention 
to  wounded  Officers,  consistent  with  his  public 
duties;  but  he  should  be  sanctioned  in  his  refusal 
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of  this  accommodation,  by  General  Orders,,  spe- 
cifying that  no  individual;,  whatever  may  be  his 
situation,  is  entitled  to  more  than  his  proportion 
of  transport.* 

In  night  attacks^,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  and 
attending  the  wounded  is  incredible,  as  in  these 
operations,  usually  intended  as  coi/ps  de  main,  the 
darkest  nights  are  selected ;  fires  to  point  out  the 
station  of  Medical  Officers  would  be  advisable, 
were  they  not  incompatible  with  military  pru- 
dence; but  the  Medical  Officers  of  each  Corps 
should  assemble  at  a  certain  point,  and  the  moment 
the  action  has  fairly  commenced,  light  one  or  more 
torches  fixed  in  a  conspicuous  place,  or  if  rainy 
weather  does  not  allow  it,  two  or  three  lanterns 


*  I  wish  that  it  may  be  fully  uudcrstood  that  tliis  observation 
by  no  means  apphes  to  Othcers  of  ilank,  whose  loss  to  the  ser- 
vice, if  taken  prisoners  for  want  of  removal  to  tiie  rear,  might 
be  considered  as  a  National  calamity;  such  Ofticers  must  fre- 
quently be  moved,  when  it  would  be  adviseable  to  leave  a  soldier 
equally  badly  wounded  on  the  held;  for  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  once  safe  in  the  rear,  these  Othcers  will  be  able  to  procure 
comfortable  quarters,  to  be  carried  by  hand  upon  a  bearer,  and 
receive  that  constant  care  and  attendance  which  unfortunately 
others  cannot  possibly  obtain;  but  1  have  been  led  to  the  abone 
remarks  from  having  often  witnessed  the  confusion  created  by 
the  demands  of  junior  Oiiicers  slightly  wounded,  when  compa- 
red to  the  cases  that  surrounded  them;  I  once  received  the  most 
intemperate  language  from  a  wounded  Officer,  for  having  re, 
fused  permission  to  put  his  baggage  in  the  spring  waggon  that ' 
carried  him. 
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may  be  suspended  to  a  pike  of  the  Hospital  Corps :  * 
so  soon  as  our  troops  have  carried  the  position^  it 
would  be  desirable  that  fires  were  immediately 
kindled  at  their  halting  place^  that  Medical  Officers 
might  be  directed  by  them  to  join  their  Corps,  and 
collect  their  wounded;  at  the  same  time,  corre- 
sponding fires  should  be  lighted  at  every  Medical 
post  in  the  rear,  that  a  free  communication  may  be 
established  on  the  field  of  action,  and  parties  be 
enabled  to  search  for  the  wounded  that  may  be  left 
upon  it. 


*  The  torches  of  the  Hospital  Corps  should  be  made  by  ihe 
military  artificers  of  materials,  which  could  enable  them  to  be 
carried  under  rain,  as  it  is  principally  during  wet  and  dark 
nights  that  they  are  required. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

DUTIES  AFTER  A  BATTLE. 

Should  our  arms  have  proved  triumphant,  the 
victorious  army  will  either  move  forward  toward 
further  operations;  advance  a  short  distance,  or 
halt  for  a  certain  time:  the  Enemy  being  totally 
defeated,  and  unable  to  renew  the  contest ;  aban- 
doning their  ground  to  occupy  another  position,  or 
retreat  upon  a  stronger  position,  or  on  advancing 
reinforcements  again  to  make  a  stand :  the  Medical 
arrangements  must  of  course  differ  in  every  one  of 
these  instances,  and  the  Head  of  the  Department 
must  be  directed  therein  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  who  alone  can  know  how  far  his  rear  is 
secure. 

When  our  army  moves  in  pursuit  of  a  discomfited 
foe,  not  likely  to  rally,  we  need  only  send  on  a 
Regimental  Surgeon,  and  an  Assistant  with  each 
Regiment,  detaching  the  second  assistant  to  acce- 
lerate the  service  of  the  wounded;  but  should  a 
renewed  conflict  be  probable,  the  entire  of  the  1st 
and  2d  line  of  Medical  posts,  with  the  Hospital 
Corps  and  Ambulance  should  keep  up  ;  and  further 
assistance  be  brought  to  the  3d  line  from  the 
reserve  Medical  Staff  in  rear,  when  Staff  Surgeons 
of  Brigade  will  immediately  join.  When  the  masse 
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of  the  army  remains  on  the  ground,  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  employing  every  individual  of  the 
Department,  in  completing  the  arrangements  for 
the  distribution  and  removal  of  the  wounded  with 
every  possible  expedition ;  never  resting  till  this  is 
done — never  trusting  to  the  doubtful  morrow. 

The  moment  the  battle  is  over,  the  personal  and 
material  of  the  1st  and  2d  line  of  Medical  posts 
should  assemble  upon   the   contested   fields  with 
whatever  additional  conveyance  the  3d  line  can 
spare ;  to  this  3d  line,  an  Assistant  from  each  Regi- 
ment should  also  be  sent  to  expedite  the  dressing  of 
the  wounded;  the  remaining  Regimental  Officers 
should  then  diligently  clear  the  ground,   in  the 
front  of  their  respective  corps ;  should  it  be  night, 
torches  should  be  allowed  in  the  proportion  of  two 
for  each  spring  waggon  and  car;  diluted  spirits 
and  wine  should  also  be  taken  to  the  field,  particu- 
larly in  bad  weather,  to  be  distributed  to  such  cases 
as  may  stand  in  need  of  this  reviving  assistance. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  soon  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  may  find  it  necessary  to  put  the 
troops  into  motion,  the  men  should  immediately  com- 
mence cooking.  It  would  always  be  desirable  that 
the  troops  cooked  the  night  previous  to  an  action, 
they  then  could  eat  their  soup  and  some  biscuit^ 
and  drink  their  spirits  diluted  before  day  break,  re- 
serving the  cold  meat  and  some  biscuit  for  the  first 
favorable  moment  of  respite  the  day  may  offer;  a 
salutary  maxim,  for  troops  in  presence  of  the  enemy^ 
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is  to  eat  whenever  and  as  often  as  they  can :  when 
it  is  practicable,  the  Commissariat  should  have  pro- 
visions ready  to  issue  at  the  close  of  an  engagement; 
the  mischief  which  arises  from  the  men's  not  being 
regularly  supplied,  and  therefore  allowed  to  straggle 
in  search  of  food  is  incredible ;  they  impede  the 
service  of  the  wounded,  incapacitate  themselves 
for  further  energetic  action  by  excesses,  and  fre- 
quently plunder  stores  bringing  up  for  regular 
distribution.* 

Steps  must  also  be  taken,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  for  the  interment  or  burning  of  the  dead 
men  and  horses :  when  it  is  practicable,  this  duty 


*  There  are  no  troops  in  the  world  who  will  not  commit  irre- 
gularities when  suffered  to  straggle  after  an  action ;  they  consider 
such  a  latitude  as  a  sort  of  right,  a  reward  for  their  past  danger; 
whatever  may  have  been  the  occasional  excesses  of  ours,  our 
Enemies  have  often  admired  their  conduct  in  misfortune,  and 
we  cannot  read  without  much  gratification,  the  tribute  paid  by 
Baron  Larrey  to  our  prisoners  taken  in  the  North  of  Spain,  "  Je 
"  vis  avec  satisfaction  que  tous  ces  prisonniers  se  portaient  un 
"  attachement  reciproque^et  se  t^moignaient  mutuellemenl  une 
**  affection  tendre  et  genireuse." — V.  iii.  p.  269. 

The  dissolute  acts  of  infuriated  soldiers  can  never  militate 
against  their  general  character,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
forcible  proofs  of  the  good  spirit,  and  of  the  excellent  disci- 
pline of  the  British  Military,  is  the  well  known  fact,  that 
since  the  numerous  reductions  necessitated  by  the  present 
peace,  scarcely  has  a  single  crime  been  imputed  to  the  dis- 
banded soldier. 
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should  be  performed  by  the  inhabitants  and  pea- 
santry, on  whose  minds  it  must  be  impressed,  that 
a  careless  execution  of  this  important  precaution, 
will  expose  their  district  and  inhabitants  to  pestilen- 
tial diseases.  Soldiers  not  only  perform  this  most 
distressing  service  in  a  slovenly  manner,  but  it 
proves  the  source  of  great  irregularities,  as  being 
scattered  over  the  field,  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  confusion  to  elude  their  officers'  vigilance,  and 
wandering  about  in  quest  of  plunder,  they  eat  and 
drink  whatever  they  can  find  in  the  haversacks  and 
canteens  of  the  dead. 

The  Prev6st  of  each  corps  should  take  especial 
care,  that  sutlers,  soldiers'  wives  and  followers  are 
not  allowed  to  mix  among  the  men  and  sell  them 
unwholesome  spirits;  after  having  eaten,  and  given 
off  the  duties,  the  men  should  be  enjoined  to  retire 
to  rest  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  the  enemy  has  left  any  stores  of  provision 
or  spirits  upon  the  ground,  these  supplies  should 
be  placed  under  a  strong  guard,  with  orders  to 
spill  the  spirits  by  breaking  in  the  cask  heads,  if 
they  find  they  are  not  able  to  withstand  the  rush 
made  upon  them. 

While  these  duties  are  attended  to  in  the  front, 
the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Field  Hospital  should 
diligently  direct  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  and  see 
that  those  who  cannot  be  transported  are  comfor- 
tably accommodated,  and  properly  dressed;  the 
bearers   of  the  Hospital  Corps,  if  no  longer  re- 
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quired,  will  constitute  excellent  stretcher  beds, 
upon  which  the  bad  cases  may  lay,  hut  on  no  ac- 
count whatever  should  they  be  sent  away  to  the 
rear.  As  to  the  food  of  the  wounded,  although  I 
had  resolved  not  to  enter  into  any  subject  strictly 
professional;,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  many  mis- 
taken notions  are  entertained  on  this  head;  very 
little  food  is  required  for  wounded  men,  some  light 
broth,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  biscuit,  a 
liberal  allowance  of  tea,  barley  water,  lemonade, 
or  vinegar  and  water,  and  in  some  cases,  particu- 
larly in  wet  weather,  a  little  wine  and  diluted  spi- 
rits, is  all  that  will  be  found  necessary.  I  have 
often  remarked,  that  men  who  from  unavoidable 
circumstances,  had  been  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 
exposed  to  cold  and  heat,  to  rain,  hunger  and 
thirst,  have  ultimately  done  better  than  others  who 
had  been  immediately  removed,  and  had  received 
every  possible  assistance. 

In  forwarding  the  wounded  to  receiving  Hospi- 
tals, they  should  be  sent  with  proper  assistance,  be 
carefully  dressed,  and  according  to  the  length  of 
the  journey,  be  supplied  with  every  comfort  they 
may  require  ;  they  should,  if  possible,  be  divided 
by  corps  and  classes,  that  they  may  be  speedily 
and  regularly  accommodated  upon  their  arrival, 
I  have  said  classes,  for  wounded  men  cannot  so 
conveniently  or  so  properly  be  collected  by  corps 
8s  the  sick  ;  wounded  must  frequently  and  indeed 
generally  should  be  placed  in  wards^  according  to 
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the  nature  of  the  injury  they  have  received ;  this 
arrangement  will  not  only  assist  their  recovery,  but 
facilitate  the  surgical  duties,  and  expedite  the 
dietetic  distributions. 

But  should  the  fortune  of  w^ar  have  compelled 
us  to  retreat^  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  3d  line 
will  send  off,  with  all  possible  speed,  every  move- 
able case,  taking  great  care  that  no  transport  falls 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  in  the  event  of  fur- 
ther retrograde  movements,  this  loss  would  be  most 
severely  felt ;  all  the  cases  that  cannot  be  moved 
should  be  collected  in  haste  in  houses  or  fields  off 
the  high  road,  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the 
ill-usage  of  the  light  cavalry  of  the  enemy  sent  in 
advance,  and  who  are  generally  the  most  wanton 
and  ferocious:  the  spot  where  the  wounded  are 
thus  collected  should  be  distinguished  by  a  large 
black  flag,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  Medical 
Assistants  under  a  Staff  Surgeon  be  left  with  them. 
This  Officer,  if  possible,  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  enemy's  language  and  the  moment  he  can  with 
safety  quit  his  hospital,  he  should  meet  the  ad- 
vance with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  report  himself  to 
the  officer  in  command,  or  any  other  officer  to 
whom  he  may  be  referred;  to  him  he  will  deliver 
his  instructions,  and  give  up  his  sword;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  future  wars,  the  Army  Sur- 
geons will  not  be  exposed  to  lose  their  liberty  and 
their  prospects  of  promotion,  in  the  general  cause 
of  humanity.    Although  by  leaving  the  wounded 
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we  cannot  removcj  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy, 
we  more  or  less  cripple  their  transport,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  infringe  upon  their  medical  stores, 
which  perhaps  may  be  exhausted,  or  of  an  inferior 
quality,  we  should  therefore  leave  with  our  woun- 
ded, a  sufRcient  proportion  of  dressings,  splints, 
&c.  &c. 

When  Medical  Officers  are  thus  placed  upon 
duty  with  the  enemy,  they  must  recollect  that  the 
welfare  of  our  wounded  will  in  a  great  measure 
depend  upon  their  conduct;  no  irritation  of  mind 
from  disappointment,  or  even  from  occasional  vex- 
ations ;  no  national  prejudices  should  lead  them  to 
enter  into  discussion  with  the  officers  of  their 
Army,  they  should  especially  endeavour  to  live 
upon  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  their  me- 
dical men,  carefully  avoiding  giving  their  opinion 
respecting  their  professional  qualifications,  whatr 
ever  their  military  men  may  say  upon  the  subject; 
even  when  called  into  consultation  at  the  desire  of 
any  wounded  officer,  they  should  express  them- 
selves with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  caution;  they 
may  rest  assured  that  a  deviation  from  this  pru- 
dential course,  will  be  the  source  of  jealousies  and 
animosities,  from  which  the  wounded  would  ulti- 
mately suffer. 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  me  to  point  out  all  the  duties  that 
may  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Medical  Officer  during 
the  continuance  of  active  operations^  which  must 
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SO  materially  vary  as  to  situation,  relative  position, 
and  occasional  unforeseen  difficulties  ;  yet  I  hope 
that  I  have  laid  down  a  fe\v  regulations,  and  made 
some  proposals  that  may  prove  beneficial.  In 
dismissinir  the  subject,  I  must  repeat  my  former 
injunction  ;  our  principal  object  should  be  to  eva- 
cuate on  our  rear  as  speedily  as  possible,  all  cases 
that  can  bear  removal,  and  wounded  can  bear 
transport  with  greater  ease  and  less  danger,  than 
has  formerly  been  imagined  ;  yet  in  this  impo^'tant 
duty  we  must  carefully  avoid  crippling  the  means 
of  transport  belonging  to  the  troops  in  the  field, 
and  which  may  be  urgently  required  when  the  least 
expected  ;  there  is  no  certainty  in  war,  and  in  the 
days  of  our  most  dazzling  prosperity,  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  maxim  of  Publius  Syrus. 

f  Fortuna  vitoea  est:  turn  cum  splendet  frangitur". 
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The  moment  a  fortified  place  is  put  in  etdt  de  SiSge, 
the  hospitals  must  be  evacuated  upon  the  rear,  and 
the  garrison  formed  of  healthy  troops  able  to  sup- 
port the  fatigues  of  so  arduous  a  service :  a  sufficient 
Medical  Staff  must  also  be  appointed ;  in  addition 
to  Regimental  Surgeons  and  Assistants^  a  Garri- 
son of  4000  meU;,  should  have  at  least  one  Deputy 
Inspector,  two  Staff  Surgeons,  and  six  Assistants, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  Hospital  Corps  with  their 
bearers ;  but  without  their  waggons  and  cars,  as 
the  wounded  should  be  conveyed  by  hand,  or  on 
carriages  belonging  to  the  place. 

Before  the  town  is  invested,  the  Principal  Medi- 
cal Officer  should  concert  with  the  Senior  Officer 
of  the  Commissariat,  the  arrangements  necessary 
to  ensure  supplies  to  the  sick  and  wounded  that 
may  come  into  Hospital  during  the  siege,  of  the 
probable  duration  of  which,  he  should  be  made 
acquainted  by  the  Governor;  a  park  of  cattle 
should  be  reserved  for  the  Hospitals,  and  all  the 
supplies  for  the  sick  should  if  possible  be  distinct 
from  those  of  the  garrison.  The  Principal  Medi- 
cal Officer  would  then  exactly  know  his  means,  be 
Me  to  husband  them  by  merely  issuing  them  as 
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occasion  requires,  and  be  ready  to  meet  any  unex- 
pected increase  of  casualties. 

Care  must  be  token  that  the  garrison  is  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  live  stock,  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sariat to  issue  fresh  meat  at  least  three  times  in  the 
week ;  when  salt  provisions  are  served  out,  a  liberal 
allowance  of  fresh  or  dry  vegetables  with  salt^ 
pepper,  vinegar  and  mustard  should  be  distributed;* 
all  the  heads  and  shins  of  oxen,  &c.  should  be  sent 
to  the  Hospitals  for  the  confection  of  broth,  by 
which  means  a  considerable  saving  of  meat  will 
arise;  in  times  of  scarcity^  very  nutritious  broth 
can  also  be  extracted  from  bones,  and  kettles  pro- 
per for  this  process  should  form  part  of  the  hospital 
equipment  in  every  fortress;  when  from  want  of 


*  In  addition  to  live  stock, 

,  fuel,  forage  and  straw 

,  the  foUow- 

ing  articles  should  be  amply  '. 

laid 

in  store. — 

Salt  Meat 

Oatmeal 

Suet 

Vinegar 

Salt  Fish 

Rice 

Raisins 

Oil 

Pickled  Tripe 

Peas  &  Beans 

Sugar 

Wine 

Sour-Crout 

Potatoes 

Molasses 

Spirits 

Flour 

Cabbages 

Tea  and  Coffee 

Porter 

Biscuit 

Onions 

Salt  and  Pepper 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Butter 

Mustard 

Candles 

Barley 

Cheese 

Lime  Juice 

Torches 

The  Hospitals  to, be  moreover  in  possei^sion  of  a  stock  of 
poultry,  portable  soup,  sago,  arrow-root,  chocolate,  dried  aro- 
matic herbs,  spices,  and  fruit  of  every  description  that  can  be 
procured,  especially  prunes,  apples,  currants,  &c.  the  garrison 
should  also  be  supplied  with  hand-mills,  and  portable  ovens, 
with  the  requisite  means  of  preparing  fresh  bread. 
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forage,  the  cattle  begins  to  become  impoverished, 
it  should  immediately  be  slaughtered  and  salted 
down*. 

The  sick  and  wounded  should  be  accommodated 
in  public  buildings^  easily  discerned  by  the  be- 
siegers; on  these  a  black  flag  should  be  planted 
during  the  day,  and  reflecting  lanterns  during  the 
nightj  such  signals  designating  the  asylum  of  the 
wounded  should  by  a  mutual  consent  be  respected, 
at  least  when  it  is  practicable,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  their  protection  is  not  had  recourse  to, 
for  the  safe  lodging  of  warlike  stores,  as  in  the 
event  of  the  town's  being  taken,  such  a  circum- 
stance would  induce  the  enemy  to  disregard  these 

*  I  have  already  observed  (p.  177)  that  in  all  garrisons  a  por- 
tion of  the  works  should  be  allotted  to  hortulan  jiurposes,  by 
which  means  an  abundant  store  of  fresh  and  dry  vegetables 
could  always  be  layd  in;  it  would  also  be  desirable,  when  the 
weather  permits,  that  meat  was  salted  in  every  garrisop  and  star 
tion  of  importance,  not  only  is  meat  recently  cured  more  nutri- 
tious than  beef  and  pork  which  has  probably  been  years  in 
cask,  but  this  plan  would  afford  occupation,  and  materially 
tend  to  diminish  the  transport  of  the  army;  there  are  few  cli- 
mates where  this  process  cannot  be  carried  on  if  properly  con- 
ducted; in  the  event  of  a  retreat,  the  establishment  of  these 
stores  in  the  rear  of  an  Army  would  prove  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage, as  they  would  have  been  formed  upon  the  spot  without 
the  expence  and  trouble  of  transport;  pickled  tripe  is  also  of 
easy  preparation,  and  constitutes  an  excellent  article  of  food, 
drawn  from  what  usually  is  considered  the  offal  of  the  sham- 
bles. In  times  of  scarcity  we  should  always  endeavour  to  dis-. 
guise  want  by  variety. 
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establishments  upon  otlier  occasions ;  when  a  bom- 
bardment is  expected^  it  will  be  safer  to  have  the 
'     sick  and  wounded  transferred  to  the  bomb-proof 
casemates. 

There  will  be  a  Medical  Officer  on  permanent 
duty,  both  for  the  day  and  for  the  night;  detach- 
ments of  the  Hospital  Corps  will  be  stationed  at 
every  point  of  attack^  whether  in  the  out  works  or 
in  the  works  of  the  body  of  the  place ;  all  possible 
conveyance  belonging  to  the  town  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Medical  Department,  that  the 
wounded  may  be  removed  to  Hospital  with  celerity, 
a  duty  which  should  be  performed  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  especially  when  the  place  is  under  a  heavy 
fire,  and  the  streets  that  are  out  of  the  immediate 
range  of  the  besiegers  batteries  should  be  selected 
for  their  removal.  In  bombardments,  and  under 
hot  shot.  Medical  Officers  must  be  amply  supplied 
with  the  means  of  dressing  extensive  burns,  and 
should  repair  to  every  quarter  of  the  town  where 
a  fire  breaks  out. 

Anxiety,  confinement  and  want,  frequently  prove 
the  source  of  sickness  among  the  inhabitants  ;  health 
inspections  should  therefore  be  frequently  made, 
that  disease  may  be  discovered  in  time,  and  its 
progress   arrested  if  possible.  *      The   dead    must 

*  It  is  usual  to  oblige  those  inhabitants  who  are  permitted  to 

remain  in  a  besieged  place,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  suffi- 

cient  to  last  them  during  the  siege;  care  must  be  taken,  not 

\       only  that  this  important  order  is  strictly  obeyed,  but  Medical 
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be  carefully  interred^  and  all  dead  animals  and 
offals  be  diligently  burnt ;  all  parties  going  either 
on  duty  or  on  fatigue^  should  be  inspected,  that 
the  first  appearance  of  illness  may  be  timely  de- 
tected. The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
men  are  not  crowded  in  their  casemates,  that  they 
are  well  ventilated,  have  wholesome  bedding,  and 
in  cold  and  wet  weather  are  well  provided  with 
stoves;  casemates  should  only  be  occupied  when 
it  cannot  be  avoided,  and  in  warm  climates  it 
would  be  desirable,  that  they  were  constructed  in 
bomb-proof  galleries  opening  towards  the  town. 
The  same  cleanliness  must  be  observed  as  in  ordi- 
nary quarters,  and  the  men  be  made  to  shirt,  wash, 
and  shave  regularly;  they  must  be  made  to  eat 
their  three  regular  meals  each  day,  however  scanty 
each  meal  may  be,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
troops  are  frequently  relieved  for  the  purpose^  of 
enjoying  as  much  rest  as  possible. 

Occupation  generally  beguiles  anxiety,  and  even 
alleviates  distress,  the  inhabitants  therefore  should 
invariably  have  some  duty  attributed  to  them  to 
keep  them  employed ;  the  police  of  the  place,  the 
service  of  the  fire  engines,  the  drawing  of  water, 
the  unpaving  of  the  streets,  the  transport  of  the 
wounded,  are  duties  which  they  can  perform  under 


Officers  should  ascertain  that  the  provisions  thus  laid  in,  are  of  a 
healthy  quality;  if  the  population  becomes  sickly,  the  garrison 
cannot  long  remain  secure  from  disease. 
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military  superintendance,  and  this  plan  will  more- 
over considerably  lighten  the  fatigues  of  the  gar- 
rison. 

When  a  breach  is  rendered  practicable,  and  a 
storm  is  expected,  the  Medical  Officers,  with  the 
Hospital  Corps,  should  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  point  of  attack,  with  their  means  of  transport, 
with  torches  and  lanterns ;  should  the  storming 
party  of  the  besiegers  be  repulsed,  it  would  be 
highly  desirable,  that  by  a  mutual  a,greemeiit, 
signals  for  a  short  cessation  of  hostilities  were 
thrown  up,  that  the  Medical  Officers  might  de- 
scend the  breach,  and  bring  in  the  wounded  ac- 
cumulated on  its  slope  and  in  the  ditch ;  those  that 
can  bear  transport  should  the  next  morning  be  sent 
out  to  the  besiegers  with  a  flag  of  truce ;  many  a 
valuable  life  might  be  saved  by  this  humane  ar- 
rangement. The  situation  of  the  wounded  in  a® 
assault  is  most  melancholy  —  heaped  up  with  the 
dead  —  amongst  dirt  and  ruins  —  frequently  wet 
through  from  crossing  the  ditches — and  most  se- 
verely injured,  the  delay  of  a  few  hours  is  to  them 
a  matter  of  vital  importance.  If  the  breach  is  very 
sfeep,  planks  fixed  as  gang  boards  should  be  laiJ 
down  as  a  platform,  that  the  Hospital  Corps  may 
bring  the  wounded  up  with  facility  and  speed,  as 
military  reasons  may  render  it  urgent  that  little 
time  be  allowed  for  this  humane  service.* 

*  A  truck  about  6  foot  long  and  2  broad,  moving  upon  4 
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The  want  of  water  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  can  befal  a  besieged  garrison  ;  all 
tanks,  cisterns,  wells,  &c.  should  not  only  be 
placed  under  a  guard,  but  provided  with  covers 
that  can  lock;  the  keys  to  be  kept  by  the  Go- 
vernor; in  rainy  weather,  orders  should  be  given 
to  expose  every  vessel  that  can  be  procured  for  the 
reception  of  this  providential  supply. 

All  medical  stores  of  a  besieged  town  should  be 
laid  in  by  a  board,  which  would  consider  in  the 
selection,  the  situation  of  the  place,  its  healthy 
scite  or  insalubrity,  and  the  diseases  most  likely 
to  prove  prevalent  amongst  the  troops  and  the  in- 
habitants. Watching  the  invasion  of  disease,  ar- 
resting its  progress,  and  paying  incessant  attention 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  garrison,  and  the  diet 
used  both  by  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants, 
should  constitute  the  principle  objects  of  solicitude 
of  the  Medical  Officer  in  a  besieged  garrison. 


little  wheels  running  in  grooves  on  this  platform,  will  be  found 
a  convenient  method  of  promptly  bringing  up  the  bad  cases; 
this  truck  or  dray  could  be  lowered  and  drawn  up  either  by 
band  or  by  a  small  windlass;  besieged  garrisons  should  be  pro- 
vided both  with  the  platforms,  and  this  mode  of  removing  the 
wounded. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

DUTIES    WITH    A    BESIEGING    FORCE. 

An  Army  laying  before  a  besieged  town  is  en- 
camped or  bivouaced ;  but  when  it  is  practicable^ 
and  the  environs  offer  villageSj  hamlets,  or  other 
rural  dwellings,  it  would  be  desirable,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  troops  required  for  the  duties 
of  the  siege,  the  rest  were  cantoned,  relieving 
those  that  are  in  the  field  every  second  day  at 
furthest,  more  especially  during  wet  and  damp 
weather,  when  the  troops  have  to  bivouac,  or 
work,  surrounded  by  moist  and  broken  ground. 

Field  Hospitals,  distinguished  by  a  black  flag, 
should  be  established  in  the  rear  of  the  approaches* 
and  by  night  they  should  be  discernable  by  lights 
sufficient  to  guide  the  Hospital  Corps  with  the 
wounded,  without  rendering  any  surrounding 
object  visible:  it  has  been  the  custom  to  attach 
Medical  Officers  to  the  trenches,  this  precaution 
strikes  me  as  useless ;  they  can  be  of  little  or  ra- , 
ther  of  no  service  in  this  dangerous  situation ;  but 
the  wounded  should  be  carried  to  them  by  the 
Hospital  Corps,  stationed  with  their  bearers  in 
such  points  of  the  parallels  as  the  Engineers  may 
consider  the  safest  from  the  fire  of  the  town.  But 
if  the  field  Hospitals  are  at  a  considerable  distance, 

R 
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it  would  be  desirable  that  a  shelter  for  the  Me- 
dical Officers  and  wounded  was  constructed  of 
Maclriers,  or  splinter  proof  timber,,  and  here  the 
casualties  should  be  collected ;  this  shelter  should 
be  established  beyond  the  probable  range  of  a  sortie, 
and  should  also  be  distinguished  bj  a  black  flag; 
this  signal  should  invariably  be  respected  both  by 
besieged  and  besiegers,  as  pointing  out  a  neutral 
spot  consecrated  to  the  general  cause  of  humanity, 
and  in  no  instance  should  works  be  carried  on 
under  its  protection,  as  it  should  be  shifted  or  struck 
the  moment  that  the  ground  of  a  field  hospital 
becomes  a  military  post. 

It  too  frequently  happens  in  wet  weather,  that 
the  working  parties  and  guards  are  absolutely  knee 
deep  in  water,  especially  when  the  trenches  cannot 
be  drained;  surrounded  with  damp,  the  invasion 
of  disease  must  be  carefully  guarded  against;  a 
dram  of  liquor  should  be  occasionally  distributed, 
the  men  should  eat  good  soup,  with  a  due  propor- 
tion of  condiment,  and  they  should  be  relieved,  to 
change  their  wet  clothes  and  take  some  rest  as 
often  as  possible;  under  these  circumstances,  when 
it  can  be  done,  the  Engineers  should  lay  down 
fascines  or  planks  upon  sand  bags,  which  will  afford 
a  considerable  protection. 

Troops  laying  close  to  inundations,  should  adopt 
the  same  dietetic  precautions;  the  materials  for 
constructing  gabions  and  fascines  are  frequently 
cut  in  unhealthy  swampy  grounds,  and  they  should 
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be  carried  to  a  more  salubrious  spot  to  be  worked; 
that  the  fatigue  parties  may  be" kept  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  under  deleterious  miasmata. 

There  should  be  a  Staff  Surgeon  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistants  on  duty  with  each  Corps  of 
the  army^  both  by  day  and  night;  he  will  distribute 
and  superintend  the  Regimental  Medical  Officers^ 
and  see  that  all  working  parties,  covering  parties, 
and  trench  guards,  are  followed  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  Hospital  Corps  with  bearers,  field 
tourniquets  and  lanterns,  as  most  probably  torches 
could  not  with  prudence  be  carried  in  the  works. 

All  storming  or  escalading  parties  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  proportion  of  Medical  Officers,  with 
the  Hospital  Corps  with  bearers,  lanterns  and 
torches,  the  latter  to  be  lighted  in  the  event  of  the 
attacks  proving  successful;  these  Medical  parties 
should  be  amply  provided  with  the  means  of  dress- 
ing burns,  which  frequently  arise  from  the  combus- 
tibles thrown  down  by  the  besieged. 

When  a  storming  party  succeeds  in  the  assault, 
the  Medical  Staff  will  immediately  assemble  at  the 
breach,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  wounded 
with  all  possible  speed  into  the  town,  the  moment 
it  is  fairly  in  our  possession ;  the  wounded  then 
should  be  moved  over  the  breach,  and  the  Hospital 
Corps  will  mostly  find  sufficient  sappers  and  miners 
tools,  to  clear  it  of  rubbish,  and  level  its  slope. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  escalading,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  signals  were  thrown  up  for 
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a  short  truce^  to  carry  away  the  wounded  left  at 
the  foot  of  the  works^  where  the  slaughter  is  usu- 
ally very  great,  both  among  the  scaling  party,  and 
the  men  who  rear  the  ladders ;  when  an  escalade 
succeeds,  and  the  gates  of  the  town  are  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  wounded  may  be  easily 
hoisted  into  the  town,  in  cots  slung  from  beams 
projecting  from  the  parapet  ;*  by  this  plan  we 
avoid  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  trouble,  as  th^re 
frequently  will  be  found  as  much  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  wounded  carried  back  over  the  counter- 
scarp ;  the  bearers  of  the  Hospital  Corps  can  with 
ease  be  converted  into  cots  for  this  purpose,  by 
passing  two  poles  through  the  traverses  and  ticken, 
with  an  iron  ring  fixed  at  each  end  for  the  passage 
of  the  necessary  tackle. 

The  moment  a  town  is  in  our  possession,  the 
Field  Inspector  or  Inspector  General  if  present, 
should  point  out  buildings  for  hospitals,  taking  the 
greatest  care  that  our  wounded  have  no  intercourse 
with  those  of  the  garrison,  and  ascertaining  that 
no  sickness  is  prevalent  in  the  town,  which  could 
prove  prejudicial  to  our  troops. 


*  Two  poles  fixed  as  shears,  with  a  guy,  will  fully  answer 
this  purpose ;  several  of  them  can  be  raised  on  the  parapet  in  a 
few  minutes. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


DUTIES    DURING    A    RETREA.T. 


When  an  army  is  obliged  to  retreat,  in  consequence 
of  unforeseen  events,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
upon  the  accumulated  miseries  and  difficulties  the 
Medical  Officers  may  have  to  contend  with :  it  will 
then  be  found  that  my  advice  to  keep  the  Hospital 
Ambulance  integral,  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
utility,  and  then  also  my  proposal  of  establishing 
stores  of  salt  meat  and  dry  vegetables  at  every 
station  on  the  line  of  march,  will  be  found  of 
imminent  service;  but  these  arrangements  more 
especially  fall  in  the  province  of  the  Military  and 
Commissariat  Officers. 

Medical  Officers  should  take  care  that  every 
intermediate  and  passing  hospital  station  is  well 
supplied   with    portable   soup,*   biscuit,  tea   and 

*  The  importance  of  an  abundant  supply  of  portable  soup 
in  countries  where  provisions  are  scarce,  has  never  been  suffici- 
ently appreciated ;  it  must  be  recollected  that  ^Ib.  of  meat  with 
a  little  of  this  prepared  gelatine,  will  make  more  nutritious 
soup  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  than  lib.  of  indifferent 
beef;  the  portable  soup  sent  out  from  England,  is  however  a 
very  expensive  article,  and  I  therefore  should  strongly  urge  the 
propriety  of  preparing  it  upon  the  spot;  to  render  it  less  insipid, 
a  sufficient  proportion  of  salt,  pepper,  spice  and  aromatic 
herbs,  especially  of  thyme  and  cellery  seed,  should  be  added 
to  the  jelly  before  it  is  cast  in  shapes. 
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sugar,  dry  vegetables^  salt  aod  pepper,  with  wine 
and  spirits,  so  th^t  tjie  retreating  convoys  of  sick 
may  receive  refreshment  without  delay:  in  each  of 
these  stations  should  also  be  established  a  store  of 
forage,  for  the  express  service  of  the  animals  emr 
ployed  by  the  Department,  and  bearing  the  sick^ 
the  wounded  and  the  Medical  stores. 

But  when  a  retreat  is  anticipated,  if  it  can  pru-r 
dently  be  done,  such  an  intention  should  be  inti- 
mated in  time  to  the  Inspector  General,  who  should 
adopt  measures  gradually  to  evacuate  the  sick  upon 
the  last  line,  should  such  an  evacuation  not  be 
considered  imprudent  by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
as  indicating  to  the  enemy  his  future  plans ;  im- 
perceptibly, however,  all  bad  cases  can  be  trans- 
ported without  incurring  (his  risk.  Care  must  alsQ 
be  taken  that  the  entire  of  the  Hospital  Ambulance 
moves  towards  the  first  line  of  intermediate  Hos- 
pitals, each  waggon  and  car  bearing  a  supply  of 
forage  for  its  horses ;  portable  soup,  tea  and  sugar, 
&c.  should  also  be  brought  up  to  be  distributed  to 
all  Surgeons  of  Corps.  During  a  retreat  we  top 
often  cannot  procure  meat,  and  frequently  when 
it  is  distributed,  we  have  no  time  to  cook  it ;  but 
hot  water  can  be  obtained  under  most  circum- 
stances, and  with  portable  soup,  tea  and  sugar, 
biscuit,  with  a  little  wine  and  spirits,  our  sick  can 
never  actually  want ;  one  store  waggon  properly 
loaded,  will  enable  us  to  supply  400  wounded  and 
sick  with  these  articles  of  diet  for  about  four  days. 
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allowing  to  each  man  half  a  pound  of  biscuit,  a 
pint  of  barley  brotb^  and  two  pints  of  tea  per  diem  ; 
with  these  means^  assisted  by  an  occasional  supply 
of  meat  and  of  Yegetabies,  if  we  are  not  deprived 
of  transport^  we  can  only  attribute  the  distress  of 
our  sick  (as  to  provisions)  to  our  own  improvi- 
dence. Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  Hospital 
Ambulance  moves  its  own  forage,  and  that  all  the 
horses  are  suppHed  with  proper  nose  bags.  During 
a  retreatj  we  should  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to 
rely  upon  our  own  means^  independently  of  the 
Army  Com.missariat  engaged  in  the  more  impor- 
tant duties  of  providing  for  the  healthy  troops;  the 
Hospital  Commissariat  should  therefore  establish  at 
every  passing  station,  a  store  of  the  above  named 
provisions  and  comforts. 

When  it  is  practicable,  the  sick  and  wounded 
should  precede  the  retreating  army  by  twenty-four 
hours  at  least,  and  on  no  account  should  the  con- 
voys halt,  so  as  to  clash  with  the  movements  of 
troops ;  they  should  move  on  at  a  steady  and  regu* 
lar  pace,  halting  from  time  to  time^  to  close  up 
and  rest  the  draft  animals;  they  should  change 
the  front  of  the  convoy  every  alternate  day,  but 
generally  the  weakest  cattle  should  lead.  When  a 
waggon  or  car  breaks  down,  if  it  can  be  repairedj 
it  must  be  left  for  that  purpose,  but  if  irreparable, 
it  should  be  dragged  off  the  road  ;  but  on  no 
account  should  such  an  occurrence  delay  the  sick ; 
the   horses   belonging  to   the   damaged  carriage^ 
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should  be  put  to  such  cars  as  most  stand  in  need  of 
assistance^  and  the  sick  be  distributed  upon  the 
transport  best  able  to  bear  them ;  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  stop  a  waggon  for  a  short  time  for 
some  trifling  repair,  the  entire  convoy  should  halt: 
if  we  once  allow  the  leading  transport  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way,  confusion  will  arise  in  the  whole 
convoy,  and  although  a  little  time  may  be  gained 
by  a  few  waggons  and  cars,  (he  entire  will  expe^ 
rience  considerable  delay. 

The  utmost  discrimination  is  requisite  in  select- 
ing cases  for  conveyance ;  the  men  who  are  slightly 
sick  and  wounded  being  in  general  more  clamorous 
and  troublesome  than  others:  the  greatest  care 
must  also  be  taken  that  nothing  is  put  upon  the 
waggons,  &c.  except  the  men's  packs,  with  blan- 
kets and  great  coats,  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
with  their  tins,  canteens  and  haversacks;  the  con- 
tents of  the  packs  and  haversacks  must  also  be 
frequently  examined,  that  nothing  but  the  men's 
necessaries  are  carried  in  them.  Soldiers  are  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  some  trash  or  other  at  every 
place  they  halt,  often  bearing  away  articles  of  use 
to  their  owners,  which  a  few  hours  after  they  will 
throw  into  a  ditch. 

The  convoys  of  sick  and  wounded  preceding  an 
army,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  Staff  Surgeon 
by  Division,  and  an  Assistant  Surgeon  by  Brigade^ 
with  an  Officer  of  the  Hospital  Commissariat;  the 
latter  with  an  Assistant  Surgeon  should  move  for- 
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ward  to  the  day's  destination,  and  have  every  thing 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  convoy;  the 
other  Medical  Officers  should  not  quit  it  a  moment 
under  any  pretext  whatever, 

The  sick  should  be  put  up  in  public  buildings, 
and  clean  straw  be  placed  under  them  when  it  can 
be  procured ;  on  no  account  whatever  should  they 
be  dispersed  in  private  houses,  when  any  other  ac^ 
commodation  can  be  found;  the  waggons,  cars,  &c. 
should  be  formed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hospital, 
and  ^11  the  animals  of  the  convoy  be  stabled  or 
picqueted  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  that  the  whole 
may  recommence  moving  on  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
the  very  instant  the  convoy  arrives,  soup,  &c. 
should  be  distributed,  if  it  has  been  previously  pre- 
pared, if  not,  the  party  must  immediately  commence 
cooking;  the  wheelwrights  and  farriers  of  the 
Hospital  Ambulance  must  also  immediately  proceed 
to  inspect  the  carriages  and  cattje,  that  the  former 
may  be  forthwith  repaired,  and  the  latter  shod;  all 
harness,  pack  saddles,  &c.  should  also  be  minutely 
examined,  and  altered  if  found  to  gall  or  fret. 

The  rest  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army 
will  move  with  their  respective  corps,  where  the 
casualties  actually  occurring  upon  the  march, 
should  be  the  only  sick  or  wounded  encumbering 
the  movements  of  the  troops;  these  should  also  be 
sent  off  at  least  six  hours  before  the  columns. 

Lameness  from  sore  feet  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  evil  and  straggling  upon  forced  marches; 
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some  men  unable  to  keep  np_,  and  others  unwilling, 
will  be  constantly  falling  out  and  remaining;  in 
the  rear,  committing;  irreg-ularitieSj  and  ultimately 
knocking-  themselves  completely  up,  by  endeavour- 
ing' to  get  up  with  their  corps,  when  urged  by  the 
rear  guard  or  pressed  bj  the  Enemy's  advance;  these 
men  ultimately  sink  under  debility,  and  are  left 
upon  the  road  to  fail  in  the  hands  of  the  Enemy. 
The  long  cars  that  1  have  proposed  will  be  found 
the  very  best  mode  of  conveyance  for  them  ;  but 
their  numbers  will  so  rapidly  increase  upon  a  long 
retreat,  that  other  means  must  be  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  them  on,  and  in  countries 
where,  from  the  features  of  the  theatre  of  war, 
cavalry  can  only  be  employed  partially,  or  in  small 
numbers,  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  squadron  of 
this  arm  was  attached  to  every  brigade  of  infantry, 
for  the  transport  of  their  men  unable  to  walk. 

When  the  roads  are  good,  especially  when  the 
troops  are  retreating  on  a  Chaussee,  a  spring  wag- 
gon and  two  long  cars  should  move  on  between 
the  rear  guard  and  the  rear  of  the  column,  to  pick 
up  as  many  casualties  as  they  can ;  the  cavalry  of 
the  rear  guard  should  also  be  enjoined  to  take  up 
behind  them  as  many  of  the  straggling  sick  and 
wounded  as  they  can  pick  up  without  difficulty.* 

*  It  has  often  struck  me,  that  if  a  small  pad  was  fixed  to 
the  valise  and  crupper  of  the  light  cavalry,  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  a  mau  to  sit  upon  ji:,   they  not  only  could  move  with 
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During  a  retreat  however,  much  must  be  left  to 
the  coohiess,  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of  Medi- 
cal Officers  in  charge ;  so  various,  so  discouraging 
are  the  many  melancholy  scenes  which  crowd  upon 
each  other  in  overwhelming  succession ;  but  above 
all  things,  as  I  have  already  observed,  they  must 
endeavour  to  provide  for  their  sick  without  placing 
their  sole  reliance  upon  the  Commissariat^,  and 
avoid  perplexing  their  military  chiefs  with  com- 
plaints of  wants,  which  from  circumstances  cannot 
be  remedied. 


rapidity  bodies  of  rifle  men  to  cover  a  retreat,  but  could  also 
bear  away  behind  them  many  a  wounded  soldier.  I  believe 
that  this  was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  first  Voltigewrs  in  the 
Fj-ench  Armies,  who  in  addition  to  their  pieces,  carried  a  pole 
which  enabled  them  to  vault  behind  the  light  horse,  whea 
pressed  by  the  Enemy's  advance. 


CONCLUSION. 


Having  terminated  these  sketches^  I  have  but  few 
further  observations  to  make  ;  I  have  already  re- 
markedj  that  I  intended  this  work  both  as  a  useful 
Manual  to  the  Military  and  the  Medical  Officers  of 
our  Army;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  former,  the  multiplicity  and 
importance  of  the  Army  Surgeon's  duties,  and  of 
the  latter,  the  necessity  of  devoting  their  time,  and 
making  it  their  incessant  study  to  qualify  themselves 
for  their  performance. 

In  treating  of  the  personal  and  material  of  the 
Department,  I  have  supposed  it  attached  to  an 
Army  of  SO,COO  men;  but  my  proposals  will  be 
found  to  be  applicable,  with  equal  facility,  to  a 
smaller  force,  which  great  Britain  will  more  fre- 
quently have  to  detach  from  her  shores.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  wheel-carriages  for  the  trans- 
port of  sick  and  wounded  are  a  great  incumbrance 
to  Armies,  this  I  most  readily  admit  to  be  the  case, 
but  unfortunately  we  cannot  do  without  them,  a^nd 
I  have  therefore  proposed  the  introductioii  of  im- 
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proved  waggons  and  cars  less  liable  to  block  up 
roads  and  impede  military  movements,  than  the 
unwieldy  transport  commonly  found  abroad.  I 
must  moreover  observe,  that  when  troops  are  en- 
gaged upon  plains,  the  Ambulance  cannot  prove 
inconvenient,  and  when  the  features  of  the  country 
do^not  permit  its  use,  the  wounded  must  be  borne 
upon  bearers  to  the  point  where  such  conveyance 
can  be  collected  without  difficulty.  It  may  also  be 
said,  that  I  have  recommended  too  numerous 
a  personal;  this  I  am  very  far  from  admitting,  the 
want  of  Medical  Officers  has  been  too  often 
severely  felt,  and  the  dangers  they  are  exposed  to 
upon  foreign  service,  are  also  too  well  known,  not 
to  lead  us  to  be  ready  to  meet  every  possible  con- 
tingency; the  following  personal  for  an  Army  of 
100,000  men  proposed  by  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced Medical  Officers  of  the  French  Armies,  will 
shew  how  comparatively  small  are  the  numbers  I 
have  advised  to  be  employed. 

50  Physicians,  50  Staff  Surgeons,  75  Assistant 
Staff  Surgeons,  400  Mates,  50  Principal  Apothe- 
caries, 75  Assistants,  and  200  Dispensers,  with  50 
Stewards,  200  Clerks,  400  hospital  upper  servants, 
and  1200  orderlies ;  exclusive  of  heads  of  the  De- 
partment, Regimental  Medical  Officers,  and  Com- 
missariat De  Guerre.  This  certainly  appears  to  be 
a  preposterous  calculation,  yet  it  was  made  by  an 
Officer  of  upwards  of  twenty-three  years  field 
experience;  when  we  add  to  this  host,  the  Corps  of 
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Ambulance^,  the  Companies  of  Centurice*,  with 
their  store  waggons.  Medical  Caissons,  &c.  &c. — 
we  may  conceive  what  a  Medical  Establishment 
moves  in  rear  of  a  French  Army;  yet  the  rapidity 
with  which  their  generals  have  moved  overwhelm- 
ing masses,  has  been  unfortunately  but  too  well 
known.  Armies  no  doubt  should  march  as  free 
from  incumbrance  as  possible,  but  I  apprehend 
that  the  accumulation  of  baggage  will  be  more 
frequently  found  to  impede  their  movements,  and 
consume  the  forage  of  the  country,  than  the  Warlike 
or  Medical  Material ;  without  the  former,  the  most 
undaunted  courage  frequently  proves  of  little  avail. 


*  The  following  is  the  formation  of  a  French  Hospital  Cen- 
tum : — 

1  Centurion. 

1  Sub-Centurion. 

1  Serjeant  Major. 

5  Serjeants,  or  upper  Ward  Masters. 

1  Fourier,  or  Pay  Serjeant. 

10  Corporals,  or  under  Ward  Masters. 

2  Bugles. 

96  Privates  or  Orderlies. 
1  Tailor. 
1  Shoe-maker. 
1  Cutler. 
1  Carpenter. 
4  Cooks, 

When  employed  in  Hospitals,  they  are  distributed  in  the 
proportion  of  1  Ward  Master  to  every  100  Patients,  and  1  Or- 
derly for  every  12. 
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and  without  the  latter^  all  the  efforts  of  the  most 
experienced  Officers  will  become  nugatory. 

I  have  added  to  this  publication  a  list  of  the 
principal  Medical  Authors^  both  British  and  Fo- 
reign, who  have  written  upon  the  health  of  Armies 
and  Fleets^  bj  which  means  a  Medical  Otficer  or- 
dered upon  service,  can  in  one  moment  find  out  the 
writers  who  have  treated  on  the  diseases  of  the 
climate  he  is  destined  to;  some  of  these  books  I 
should  strenuously  advise  every  young  Army  Sur- 
geon to  be  in  possession  of:  but  I  should  more 
particularly  recommend  Pringle  on  Army  Diseases^ 
Dr.  Hennen's  and  Mr.  Guthrie's  valuable  works  on 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  Baron  Percy's  Chirurgien 
D'Armee,  and  the  excellent  Memoirs  cf  my  much 
esteemed  friend  Baron  Larrey :  these  works,  with 
Mr.  S.  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  and  the  most 
approved  writings  on  general  diseases,  will  con- 
stitute a  portable  and  satisfactory  field  library; 
while  embarked  with  troops.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's 
invaluable  observations  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
utility.  It  js  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  excellent 
paper  read  by  that  experienced  Navy  Physician  in 
1815,  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  together 
with  Sir  James  M'Grigor's  interesting  sketch  of 
the  Medical  History  of  the  Peninsular  Army,  read 
the  same  year,  and  inserted  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the 
Transactions,  are  not  published  separately,  for  the 
use  of  Medical  Officers,  who  cannot  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  work. 
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In  the  tranquil  days  of  peace^  let  us  then  in 
more  extensive  studies^  add  to  our  means  of  assist- 
ing our  suffering  warriors ;  recollecting  with  pride 
Baron  Percy's  observation;,  "  en  les  arrachant  aux 
"  dangers  de  leurs  blessures^,  leurs  triomphes  de- 
*'  viennent  notre  ouvrage  ;  la  vie  qu'ils  tiennent  de 
"  nous,  nous  associe  en  quelque  fa^on  a  leur  gloire; 
"  et  chaque  service  que  re9oit  d'eux  la  Patrie,  est 
''  un  present  dont  elle  est  encor  redevable  a  nos 
''  soins'*. 
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Nuremberg^  1632 
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Rexauo— Crisis   epedeniica    que   se  padecio  en   Malaga 

Malaga,  1742 

Rerayfort— Le  medecin  d'armee     Paris,  1686 

Roederer — De  causis   frequentiaj  morbonnu  et   mortium 
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two  voyages  to  the  West  Indies 1779 

On  ship  diseases  , 1789 

Reide — On  the  diseases  of  the  army 1793 

Rolo — On  the  means  of  preserving  health  in  the  West 

Indies 1783 

On  the  diseases  of  the  army  at  St.  Lucie 1781 

Rush — Account  of  the  bilious  remittent  yellow  fever  of 

Philadelphia    Philadelphia,  1794 

Russel — On  the  plague  of  Aleppo    1791 
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tudine tuenda Berolini,  1731 

Salamanca — Obs.  sobre  la  epidemia  de  Malaga  nel  anno 

1804 , , Malaga,  1804 
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Sigwart — Diss,  de  aere  et  aliraentis  militum   . .  Tubinges,  1762 
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Malaga Sevilla,  1741 
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Town— A  treatise  on  the  diseases  most  frequent  in  the 

West  Indies     1720 
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Tommassini — Sulla  febre  di  Livorno  del  1804  . .  Parma,  1805 
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Waterloo 1816 

Trotter— Medicina  Nautica   1803 
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Vredemburg — rA  popular  treatise  concerning  the  origin  of 
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Veitch — Letter  on  the  nou-contagious  nature  of  the  yellow 

fever    1818 

Williams — An  essay  on  the  bilious  and  yellow  fever  of 

Jamaica 17^3 
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FriiiteU  b^'  J.  Daw,  Queea  Street,  Seveu  Dials. 


ERRATA. 

Preface,  page  9,  line  21,  after  moreover  itisert,  insurmountapie. 
Page      6,  woJe,  line  17, /oj- remainder  rc«rf  rest. 
-r-      21,  line    2,  and  elsewhere,  for  loaded  r.  laden 
' —      22,     —  14, /or  eight  r.  nine. 

—  22,    —  24,  for  seven  r.  ten. 

23,    —  11,  and  elsewhere,  for  adviseahle  r.  advisable.  ■» 

—  70,     —  10,  for  lied  r.  laid. 

75,  —  12,  for  inrtefined  r.  xmdefined. 

—  78,  —  12,  for  came  r.  come. 

—  82,  —  21,  for  his  duty  r.  the  duty  of  the  latter  officer. 
89,  —  11,  for  checks  )•.  chests. 

—  100,    —  18,  and  elsewhere, /o>- superintendantr.  superintendent. 

—  llli,     —  17,  and  elsewhere, /oj- cloaths  r.  clothes. 

—  113,     —    3,  for  lees  r.  lyes. 

—  158,    —  28,  and  elsewhere, /or  pickets  r.  piquets. 

—  180,     —    7,  for  presumptious  r.  presumptuous. 

—  236,  note,  line  4,  for  layd  r,  laid. 

Since  the  following  sheets  were  sent  to  the  press,  the  hearers  proposed  in  Chap.  II.  page 
22,  have  been  tried,  when  it  was  found  expedient  to  have  the  ticking  carried  rolled  upon 
the  knapsack,  or  folded  under  its  flap,  instead  of  being  girted  round  tlie  waist. 

Two  straps  have  also  been  added  to  the  right  sheath  of  the  canvass,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  firelocks  of  the  wounded. 
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